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THE  SACEED  FOUNT 


IT  was  an  occasion,  I  felt — the  prospect  of  a  large 
party — to  look  out  at  the  station  for  others, 
possible  friends  and  even  possible  enemies,  who 
might  be  going.  Such  premonitions,  it  was  true, 
bred  fears  when  they  failed  to  breed  hopes,  though 
it  was  to  be  added  that  there  were  sometimes,  in 
the  case,  rather  happy  ambiguities.  One  was 
glowered  at,  in  the  compartment,  by  people  who 
on  the  morrow,  after  breakfast,  were  to  prove 
charming ;  one  was  spoken  to  first  by  people  whose 
sociability  was  subsequently  to  show  as  bleak;  and 
one  built  with  confidence  on  others  who  were  never 
to  reappear  at  all — who  were  only  going  to  Birming- 
ham. As  soon  as  I  saw  Gilbert  Long,  some  way  up 
the  platform,  however,  I  knew  him  as  an  element. 
It  was  not  so  much  that  the  wish  was  father  to  the 
thought  as  that  I  remembered  having  already  more 
than  once  met  him  at  Newmarch.  He  was  a  friend 
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of  the  house — he  wouldn't  be  going  to  Birmingham. 
I  so  little  expected  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  recog- 
nise me  that  I  stopped  short  of  the  carriage  near 
which  he  stood — I  looked  for  a  seat  that  wouldn't 
make  us  neighbours. 

I  had  met  him  at  Newmarch  only — a  place  of 
a  charm  so  special  as  to  create  rather  a  bond 
among  its  guests ;  but  he  had  always,  in  the 
interval,  so  failed  to  know  me  that  I  could  only  hold 
him  as  stupid  unless  I  held  him  as  impertinent.  He 
was  stupid  in  fact,  and  in  that  character  had  no 
business  at  Newmarch ;  but  he  had  also,  no  doubt, 
his  system,  which  he  applied  without  discernment. 
I  wondered,  while  I  saw  my  things  put  into  my 
corner,  what  Newmarch  could  see  in  him — for  it 
always  had  to  see  something  before  it  made  a  sign. 
His  good  looks,  which  were  striking,  perhaps  paid 
his  way — his  six  feet  and  more  of  stature,  his  low- 
growing,  tight-curling  hair,  his  big,  bare,  blooming 
face.  He  was  a  fine  piece  of  human  furniture — he 
made  a  small  party  seem  more  numerous.  This, 
at  least,  was  the  impression  of  him  that  had  revived 
before  I  stepped  out  again  to  the  platform,  and  it 
armed  me  only  at  first  with  surprise  when  I  saw  him 
come  down  to  me  as  if  for  a  greeting.  If  he  had 
decided  at  last  to  treat  me  as  an  acquaintance  made, 
it  was  none  the  less  a  case  for  letting  him  come 
all  the  way.  That,  accordingly,  was  what  he  did, 
and  with  so  clear  a  conscience,  I  hasten  to  add,  that 
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at  the  end  of  a  minute  we  were  talking  together 
quite  as  with  the  tradition  of  prompt  intimacy.  He 
was  good-looking  enough,  I  now  again  saw,  but  not 
such  a  model  of  it  as  I  had  seemed  to  remember; 
on  the  other  hand  his  manners  had  distinctly  gained 
in  ease.  He  referred  to  our  previous  encounters  and 
common  contacts — he  was  glad  I  was  going;  he 
peeped  into  my  compartment  and  thought  it  better 
than  his  own.  He  called  a  porter,  the  next  minute, 
to  shift  his  things,  and  while  his  attention  was  so 
taken  I  made  out  some  of  the  rest  of  the  contingent, 
who  were  finding  or  had  already  found  places. 

This  lasted  till  Long  came  back  with  his  porter,  as 
well  as  with  a  lady  unknown  to  me  and  to  whom  he 
had  apparently  mentioned  that  our  carriage  would 
pleasantly  accommodate  her.  The  porter  carried 
in  fact  her  dressing-bag,  which  he  put  upon  a  seat 
and  the  bestowal  of  which  left  the  lady  presently 
free  to  turn  to  me  with  a  reproach :  "  I  don't  think 
it  very  nice  of  you  not  to  speak  to  me."  I  stared, 
then  caught  at  her  identity  through  her  voice ;  after 
which  I  reflected  that  she  might  easily  have  thought 
me  the  same  sort  of  ass  as  I  had  thought  Long. 
For  she  was  simply,  it  appeared,  Grace  Brissenden. 
We  had,  the  three  of  us,  the  carriage  to  ourselves, 
and  we  journeyed  together  for  more  than  an  hour, 
during  which,  in  my  corner,  I  had  my  companions 
opposite.  We  began  at  first  by  talking  a  little,  and 
then  as  the  train  —  a  fast  one — ran  straight  and 
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proportionately  bellowed,  we  gave  up  the  effort  to 
compete  with  its  music.  Meantime,  however,  we 
had  exchanged  with  each  other  a  fact  or  two  to  turn 
over  in  silence.  Brissenden  was  coming  later — not, 
indeed,  that  that  was  such  a  fact.  But  his  wife  was 
informed — she  knew  about  the  numerous  others ; 
she  had  mentioned,  while  we  waited,  people  and 
things  :  that  Obert,  R.A.,  was  somewhere  in  the  train, 
that  her  husband  was  to  bring  on  Lady  John,  and 
that  Mrs.  Froome  and  Lord  Lutley  were  in  the 
wondrous  new  fashion — and  their  servants  too,  like 
a  single  household — starting,  travelling,  arriving 
together.  It  came  back  to  me  as  I  sat  there  that 
when  she  mentioned  Lady  John  as  in  charge  of 
Brissenden  the  other  member  of  our  trio  had  ex- 
pressed interest  and  surprise — expressed  it  so  as  to 
have  made  her  reply  with  a  smile  :  "  Didn't  you  really 
know  ?  "  This  passage  had  taken  place  on  the  plat- 
form while,  availing  ourselves  of  our  last  minute. 
we  hung  about  our  door. 

"  Why  in  the  world  should  I  know  ?  " 

To  which,  with  good  nature,  she  had  simply 
returned :  "  Oh,  it's  only  that  I  thought  you  always 
did!"  And  they  both  had  looked  at  me  a  little 
oddly,  as  if  appealing  from  each  other.  "What 
in  the  world  does  she  mean?"  Long  might  have 
seemed  to  ask ;  while  Mrs.  Brissenden  conveyed  with 
light  profundity :  "  You  know  why  he  should  as  well 
as  I,  don't  you  ? "  In  point  of  fact  I  didn't  in  the 
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least ;  and  what  afterwards  struck  me  much  more 
as  the  beginning  of  my  anecdote  was  a  word 
dropped  by  Long  after  someone  had  come  up  to 
speak  to  her.  I  had  then  given  him  his  cue  by 
alluding  to  my  original  failure  to  place  her.  What 
in  the  world,  in  the  year  or  two,  had  happened  to 
her?  She  had  changed  so  extraordinarily  for  the 
better.  How  could  a  woman  who  had  been  plain  so 
long  become  pretty  so  late  ? 

It  was  just  what  he  had  been  wondering.  "  I 
didn't  place  her  at  first  myself.  She  had  to  speak 
to  me.  But  I  hadn't  seen  her  since  her  marriage, 
which  was — wasn't  it  ? — four  or  five  years  ago.  She's 
amazing  for  her  age." 

"  What  then  is  her  age  ?  " 

"  Oh— two  or  three-and-forty." 

"She's  prodigious  for  that.  But  can  it  be  so 
great?" 

"  Isn't  it  easy  to  count  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Don't  you 
remember,  when  poor  Briss  married  her,  how 
immensely  she  was  older?  What  was  it  they 
called  it  ? — a  case  of  child-stealing.  Everyone  made 
jokes.  Briss  isn't  yet  thirty."  No,  I  bethought 
myself,  he  wouldn't  be ;  but  I  hadn't  remembered 
the  difference  as  so  great.  What  I  had  mainly 
remembered  was  that  she  had  been  rather  ugly. 
At  present  she  was  rather  handsome.  Long,  how- 
ever, as  to  this,  didn't  agree.  "I'm  bound  to  say 
I  don't  quite  call  it  beauty." 
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"Oh,  I  only  speak  of  it  as  relative.  She  looks 
so  well — and  somehow  so  '  fine.'  Why  else  shouldn't 
we  have  recognised  her?" 

"Why  indeed?  But  it  isn't  a  thing  with  which 
beauty  has  to  do."  He  had  made  the  matter  out 
with  an  acuteness  for  which  I  shouldn't  have  given 
him  credit.  "What  has  happened  to  her  is  simply 
that — well,  that  nothing  has." 

"  Nothing  has  happened  ?  But,  my  dear  man,  she 
has  been  married.  That's  supposed  to  be  something." 

"  Yes,  but  she  has  been  married  so  little  and  so 
stupidly.  It  must  be  desperately  dull  to  be  married 
to  poor  Briss.  His  comparative  youth  doesn't,  after 
all,  make  more  of  him.  He's  nothing  but  what  he 
is.  Her  clock  has  simply  stopped.  She  looks  no 
older— that's  all." 

"  Ah,  and  a  jolly  good  thing  too,  when  you  start 
where  she  did.  But  I  take  your  discrimination," 
I  added,  "as  just.  The  only  thing  is  that  if  a 
woman  doesn't  grow  older  she  may  be  said  to  grow 
younger ;  and  if  she  grows  younger  she  may  be 
supposed  to  grow  prettier.  That's  all — except,  of 
course,  that  it  strikes  me  as  charming  also  for 
Brissenden  himself.  He  had  the  face,  I  seem  to 
recall,  of  a  baby ;  so  that  if  his  wife  did  flaunt  her 
fifty  years ! " 

"  Oh,"  Long  broke  in,  "  it  wouldn't  have  mattered 
to  him  if  she  had.  That's  the  awfulness,  don't  you 
see  ?  of  the  married  state.  People  have  to  get  used 
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to  each  other's  charms  as  well  as  to  their  faults.  He 
wouldn't  have  noticed.  It's  only  you  and  I  who  do, 
and  the  charm  of  it  is  for  us? 

"  What  a  lucky  thing  then,"  I  laughed,  "  that,  with 
Brissenden  so  out  of  it  and  relegated  to  the  time- 
table's obscure  hereafter,  it  should  be  you  and  I  who 
enjoy  her ! "  I  had  been  struck  in  what  he  said  with 
more  things  than  I  could  take  up,  and  I  think  I  must 
have  looked  at  him,  while  he  talked,  with  a  slight 
return  of  my  first  mystification.  He  talked  as  I  had 
never  heard  him — less  and  less  like  the  heavy  Adonis 
who  had  so  often  "  cut "  me ;  and  while  he  did  so 
I  was  proportionately  more  conscious  of  the  change 
in  him.  He  noticed  in  fact  after  a  little  the  vague 
confusion  of  my  gaze  and  asked  me — with  complete 
good  nature — why  I  stared  at  him  so  hard.  I 
sufficiently  disembroiled  myself  to  reply  that  I  could 
only  be  fascinated  by  the  way  he  made  his  points ; 
to  which  he — with  the  same  sociability — made 
answer  that  he,  on  the  contrary,  more  than  suspected 
me,  clever  and  critical  as  I  was,  of  amusement  at  his 
artless  prattle.  He  stuck  none  the  less  to  his  idea 
that  what  we  had  been  discussing  was  lost  on 
Brissenden.  "  Ah,  then  I  hope,"  I  said,  "  that  at  least 
Lady  John  isn't!" 

"  Oh,  Lady  John !  "  And  he  turned  away  as 

if  there  were  either  too  much  or  too  little  to  say 
about  her. 

I  found   myself  engaged   again   with   Mrs.   Briss 
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while  he  was  occupied  with  a  newspaper-boy — and 
engaged,  oddly,  in  very  much  the  free  view  of  him 
that  he  and  I  had  just  taken  of  herself.  She  put 
it  to  me  frankly  that  she  had  never  seen  a  man  so 
improved :  a  confidence  that  I  met  with  alacrity,  as 
it  showed  me  that,  under  the  same  impression,  I  had 
not  been  astray.  She  had  only,  it  seemed,  on  seeing 
him,  made  him  out  with  a  great  effort.  I  took  in 
this  confession,  but  I  repaid  it.  "  He  hinted  to  me 
that  he  had  not  known  you  more  easily." 

"More  easily  than  you  did?  Oh,  nobody  does 
that ;  and,  to  be  quite  honest,  I've  got  used  to  it  and 
don't  mind.  People  talk  of  our  changing  every 
seven  years,  but  they  make  me  feel  as  if  I  changed 
every  seven  minutes.  What  will  you  have,  at  any 
rate,  and  how  can  I  help  it  ?  It's  the  grind  of  life, 
the  wear  and  tear  of  time  and  misfortune.  And,  you 
know,  I'm  ninety-three." 

"  How  young  you  must  feel,"  I  answered,  "  to  care 
to  talk  of  your  age !  I  envy  you,  for  nothing  would 
induce  me  to  let  you  know  mine.  You  look,  you 
see,  just  twenty-five." 

It  evidently  too,  what  I  said,  gave  her  pleasure — 
a  pleasure  that  she  caught  and  held.  "Well,  you 
can't  say  I  dress  it." 

"  No,  you  dress,  I  make  out,  ninety- three.  If  you 
would  only  dress  twenty-five  you'd  look  fifteen." 

"  Fifteen  in  a  schoolroom  charade ! "  She  laughed 
at  this  happily  enough.  "Your  compliment  to  my 
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taste  is  odd.  I  know,  at  all  events,"  she  went  on, 
"  what's  the  difference  in  Mr.  Long." 

"  Be  so  good  then,  for  my  relief,  as  to  name  it." 

"  Well,  a  very  clever  woman  has  for  some  time 
past " 

"  Taken  " — this  beginning  was  of  course  enough — 
"a  particular  interest  in  him?  Do  you  mean  Lady 
John?"  I  inquired;  and,  as  she  evidently  did,  I 
rather  demurred.  "  Do  you  call  Lady  John  a  very 
clever  woman  ?  " 

"Surely.  That's  why  I  kindly  arranged  that,  as 
she  was  to  take,  I  happened  to  learn,  the  next  train, 
Guy  should  come  with  her." 

"You  arranged  it?"  I  wondered.  "She's  not  so 
clever  as  you  then." 

"  Because  you  feel  that  she  wouldn't,  or  couldn't  ? 
No  doubt  she  wouldn't  have  made  the  same  point  of 
it — for  more  than  one  reason.  Poor  Guy  hasn't 
pretensions — has  nothing  but  his  youth  and  his 
beauty.  But  that's  precisely  why  I'm  sorry  for  him 
and  try  whenever  I  can  to  give  him  a  lift.  Lady 
John's  company  is,  you  see,  a  lift." 

"You  mean  it  has  so  unmistakably  been  one  to 
Long?" 

"Yes — it  has  positively  given  him  a  mind  and 
a  tongue.  That's  what  has  come  over  him." 

"  Then,"  I  said,  "  it's  a  most  extraordinary  case — 
such  as  one  really  has  never  met." 

"  Oh,  but,"  she  objected,  "  it  happens." 
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"  Ah,  so  very  seldom  !  Yes — I've  positively  never 
met  it.  Are  you  very  sure,"  I  insisted,  "  that  Lady 
John  is  the  influence  ? " 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say,  of  course,"  she  replied,  "  that 
he  looks  fluttered  if  you  mention  her,  that  he  doesn't 
in  fact  look  as  blank  as  a  pickpocket.  But  that 
proves  nothing — or  rather,  as  they're  known  to  be 
always  together,  and  she  from  morning  till  night 
as  pointed  as  a  hat-pin,  it  proves  just  what  one  sees. 
One  simply  takes  it  in." 

I  turned  the  picture  round.  "They're  scarcely 
together  when  she's  together  with  Brissenden." 

"  Ah,  that's  only  once  in  a  way.  It's  a  thing  that 
from  time  to  time  such  people — don't  you  know? — 
make  a  particular  point  of :  they  cultivate,  to  cover 
their  game,  the  appearance  of  other  little  friendships. 
It  puts  outsiders  off  the  scent,  and  the  real  thing 
meanwhile  goes  on.  Besides,  you  yourself  acknow- 
ledge the  effect.  If  she  hasn't  made  him  clever, 
what  has  she  made  him?  She  has  given  him, 
steadily,  more  and  more  intellect." 

"  Well,  you  may  be  right,"  I  laughed,  "  though  you 
speak  as  if  it  were  cod-liver  oil.  Does  she  ad- 
minister it,  as  a  daily  dose,  by  the  spoonful  ?  or  only 
as  a  drop  at  a  time?  Does  he  take  it  in  his  food? 
Is  he  supposed  to  know?  The  difficulty  for  me  is 
simply  that  if  I've  seen  the  handsome  grow  ugly  and 
the  ugly  handsome,  the  fat  grow  thin  and  the  thin 
fat,  the  short  grow  long  and  the  long  short ;  if  I've 
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even,  likewise,  seen  the  clever,  as  I've  too  fondly,  at 
least,  supposed  them,  grow  stupid :  so  have  I  not  seen 
— no,  not  once  in  all  my  days — the  stupid  grow  clever." 

It  was  a  question,  none  the  less,  on  which  she 
could  perfectly  stand  up.  "All  I  can  say  is  then 
that  you'll  have,  the  next  day  or  two,  an  interesting 
new  experience." 

"It  will  be  interesting,"  I  declared  while  I  thought 
— "and  all  the  more  if  I  make  out  for  myself  that 
Lady  John  is  the  agent." 

"You'll  make  it  out  if  you  talk  to  her — that  is,  I 
mean,  if  you  make  her  talk.  You'll  see  how  she  can" 

"  She  keeps  her  wit  then,"  I  asked,  "  in  spite  of  all 
she  pumps  into  others  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  has  enough  for  two ! " 

"I'm  immensely  struck  with  yours,"  I  replied,  "as 
well  as  with  your  generosity.  I've  seldom  seen  a 
woman  take  so  handsome  a  view  of  another." 

"  It's  because  I  like  to  be  kind !"  she  said  with  the 
best  faith  in  the  world ;  to  which  I  could  only  return, 
as  we  entered  the  train,  that  it  was  a  kindness  Lady 
John  would  doubtless  appreciate.  Long  rejoined  us, 
and  we  ran,  as  I  have  said,  our  course;  which,  as 
I  have  also  noted,  seemed  short  to  me  in  the  light 
of  such  a  blaze  of  suggestion.  To  each  of  my 
companions — and  the  fact  stuck  out  of  them — 
something  unprecedented  had  happened. 


II 


r  I  ^HE  day  was  as  fine  and  the  scene  as  fair  at 
J-  Newmarch  as  the  party  was  numerous  and 
various ;  and  my  memory  associates  with  the  rest 
of  the  long  afternoon  many  renewals  of  acquaintance 
and  much  sitting  and  strolling,  for  snatches  of  talk, 
in  the  long  shade  of  great  trees  and  through  the 
straight  walks  of  old  gardens.  A  couple  of  hours 
thus  passed,  and  fresh  accessions  enriched  the  picture. 
There  were  persons  I  was  curious  of — of  Lady  John, 
for  instance,  of  whom  I  promised  myself  an  early 
view ;  but  we  were  apt  to  be  carried  away  in  currents 
that  reflected  new  images  and  sufficiently  beguiled 
impatience.  I  recover,  all  the  same,  a  full  sequence  of 
impressions,  each  of  which,  I  afterwards  saw,  had 
been  appointed  to  help  all  the  others.  If  my  anec- 
dote, as  I  have  mentioned,  had  begun,  at  Paddington, 
at  a  particular  moment,  it  gathered  substance  step  by 
step  and  without  missing  a  link.  The  links,  in  fact, 
should  I  count  them  all,  would  make  too  long  a 
chain.  They  formed,  nevertheless,  the  happiest  little 
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chapter  of  accidents,  though  a  series  of  which  I  can 
scarce  give  more  than  the  general  effect. 

One  of  the  first  accidents  was  that,  before  dinner, 
I  met  Ford  Obert  wandering  a  little  apart  with  Mrs. 
Server,  and  that,  as  they  were  known  to  me  as  agree- 
able acquaintances,  I  should  have  faced  them  with 
confidence  had  I  not  immediately  drawn  from  their 
sequestered  air  the  fear  of  interrupting  them.  Mrs. 
Server  was  always  lovely  and  Obert  always  expert ; 
the  latter  straightway  pulled  up,  however,  making  me 
as  welcome  as  if  their  converse  had  dropped.  She 
was  extraordinarily  pretty,  markedly  responsive,  con- 
spicuously charming,  but  he  gave  me  a  look  that 
really  seemed  to  say:  "Don't — there's  a  good  fellow 
— leave  me  any  longer  alone  with  her ! "  I  had  met 
her  at  Newmarch  before — it  was  indeed  only  so  that 
I  had  met  her — and  I  knew  how  she  was  valued  there. 
I  also  knew  that  an  aversion  to  pretty  women — 
numbers  of  whom  he  had  preserved  for  a  grateful 
posterity — was  his  sign  neither  as  man  nor  as  artist ; 
the  effect  of  all  of  which  was  to  make  me  ask  myself 
what  she  could  have  been  doing  to  him.  Making 
love,  possibly — yet  from  that  he  would  scarce  have 
appealed.  She  wouldn't,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
given  him  her  company  only  to  be  inhuman.  I 
joined  them,  at  all  events,  learning  from  Mrs.  Server 
that  she  had  come  by  a  train  previous  to  my  own ; 
and  we  made  a  slow  trio  till,  at  a  turn  of  the 
prospect,  we  came  upon  another  group.  It  consisted 
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of  Mrs.  Froome  and  Lord  Lutley  and  of  Gilbert 
Long  and  Lady  John — mingled  and  confounded,  as 
might  be  said,  not  assorted  according  to  tradition. 
Long  and  Mrs.  Froome  came  first,  I  recollect,  to- 
gether, and  his  lordship  turned  away  from  Lady  John 
on  seeing  me  rather  directly  approach  her.  She  had 
become  for  me,  on  the  spot,  as  interesting  as,  while 
we  travelled,  I  had  found  my  two  friends  in  the  train. 
As  the  source  of  the  flow  of  "intellect"  that  had 
transmuted  our  young  man,  she  had  every  claim  to 
an  earnest  attention  ;  and  I  should  soon  have  been 
ready  to  pronounce  that  she  rewarded  it  as  richly  as 
usual.  She  was  indeed,  as  Mrs.  Briss  had  said,  as 
pointed  as  a  hat-pin,  and  I  bore  in  mind  that  lady's 
injunction  to  look  in  her  for  the  answer  to  our  riddle. 
The  riddle,  I  may  mention,  sounded  afresh  to  my 
ear  in  Gilbert  Long's  gay  voice ;  it  hovered  there — 
before  me,  beside,  behind  me,  as  we  all  paused — in 
his  light,  restless  step,  a  nervous  animation  that 
seemed  to  multiply  his  presence.  He  became  really, 
for  the  moment,  under  this  impression,  the  thing  I 
was  most  conscious  of;  I  heard  him,  I  felt  him  even 
while  I  exchanged  greetings  with  the  sorceress  by 
whose  wand  he  had  been  touched.  To  be  touched 
myself  was  doubtless  not  quite  what  I  wanted ;  yet 
I  wanted,  distinctly,  a  glimpse;  so  that,  with  the 
smart  welcome  Lady  John  gave  me,  I  might  certainly 
have  felt  that  I  was  on  the  way  to  get  it.  The 
note  of  Long's  predominance  deepened  during  these 
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minutes  in  a  manner  I  can't  describe,  and  I  continued 
to  feel  that  though  we  pretended  to  talk  it  was  to 
him  only  we  listened.  He  had  us  all  in  hand ;  he 
controlled  for  the  moment  all  our  attention  and  our 
relations.  He  was  in  short,  as  a  consequence  of  our 
attitude,  in  possession  of  the  scene  to  a  tune  he 
couldn't  have  dreamed  of  a  year  or  two  before — inas- 
much as  at  that  period  he  could  have  figured  at  no 
such  eminence  without  making  a  fool  of  himself. 
And  the  great  thing  was  that  if  his  eminence  was 
now  so  perfectly  graced  he  yet  knew  less  than  any  of 
us  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  He  was  uncon- 
scious of  how  he  had  "  come  out " — which  was  exactly 
what  sharpened  my  wonder.  Lady  John,  on  her  side, 
was  thoroughly  conscious,  and  I  had  a  fancy  that  she 
looked  at  me  to  measure  how  far  /  was.  I  cared, 
naturally,  not  in  the  least  what  she  guessed;  her 
interest  for  me  was  all  in  the  operation  of  her 
influence.  I  am  afraid  I  watched  to  catch  it  in  the 
act — watched  her  with  a  curiosity  of  which  she  might 
well  have  become  aware. 

What  an  intimacy,  what  an  intensity  of  relation,  I 
said  to  myself,  so  successful  a  process  implied !  It 
was  of  course  familiar  enough  that  when  people  were 
so  deeply  in  love  they  rubbed  off  on  each  other — that 
a  great  pressure  of  soul  to  soul  usually  left  on  either 
side  a  sufficient  show  of  tell-tale  traces.  But  for 
Long  to  have  been  so  stamped  as  I  found  him,  how 
the  pliant  wax  must  have  been  prepared  and  the  seal 
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of  passion  applied !  What  an  affection  the  woman 
working  such  a  change  in  him  must  have  managed  to 
create  as  a  preface  to  her  influence !  With  what  a 
sense  of  her  charm  she  must  have  paved  the  way  for 
it !  Strangely  enough,  however— it  was  even  rather 
irritating — there  was  nothing  more  than  usual  in 
Lady  John  to  assist  my  view  of  the  height  at  which 
the  pair  so  evoked  must  move.  These  things — the 
way  other  people  could  feel  about  each  other,  the 
power  not  one's  self,  in  the  given  instance,  that  made 
for  passion — were  of  course  at  best  the  mystery  of 
mysteries;  still,  there  were  cases  in  which  fancy, 
sounding  the  depths  or  the  shallows,  could  at  least 
drop  the  lead.  Lady  John,  perceptibly,  was  no  such 
case ;  imagination,  in  her  presence,  was  but  the  weak 
wing  of  the  insect  that  bumps  against  the  glass.  She 
was  pretty,  prompt,  hard,  and,  in  a  way  that  was 
special  to  her,  a  mistress  at  once  of  "culture"  and  of 
slang.  She  was  like  a  hat — with  one  of  Mrs.  Briss's 
hat-pins — askew  on  the  bust  of  Virgil.  Her  orna- 
mental information — as  strong  as  a  coat  of  furniture- 
polish — almost  knocked  you  down.  What  I  felt  in  her 
now  more  than  ever  was  that,  having  a  reputation  for 
"  point "  to  keep  up,  she  was  always  under  arms,  with 
absences  and  anxieties  like  those  of  a  celebrity  at  a 
public  dinner.  She  thought  too  much  of  her  "  speech" 
— of  how  soon  it  would  have  to  come.  It  was  none 
the  less  wonderful,  however,  that,  as  Grace  Brissenden 
had  said,  she  should  still  find  herself  with  intellect  to 
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spare — have  lavished  herself  by  precept  and  example 
on  Long  and  yet  have  remained  for  each  other  inter- 
locutor as  fresh  as  the  clown  bounding  into  the  ring. 
She  cracked,  for  my  benefit,  as  many  jokes  and  turned 
as  many  somersaults  as  might  have  been  expected ; 
after  which  I  thought  it  fair  to  let  her  off.  We  all 
faced  again  to  the  house,  for  dressing  and  dinner  were 
in  sight. 

I  found  myself  once  more,  as  we  moved,  with  Mrs. 
Server,  and  I  remember  rejoicing  that,  sympathetic  as 
she  showed  herself,  she  didn't  think  it  necessary  to  be, 
like  Lady  John,  always  "  ready."  She  was  delight- 
fully handsome — handsomer  than  ever;  slim,  fair, 
fine,  with  charming  pale  eyes  and  splendid  auburn 
hair.  I  said  to  myself  that  I  hadn't  done  her  justice; 
she  hadn't  organised  her  forces,  was  a  little  helpless 
and  vague,  but  there  was  ease  for  the  weary  in  her 
happy  nature  and  her  peculiar  grace.  These  last 
were  articles  on  which,  five  minutes  later,  before  the 
house,  where  we  still  had  a  margin,  I  was  moved  to 
challenge  Ford  Obert. 

"  What  was  the  matter  just  now — when,  though  you 
were  so  fortunately  occupied,  you  yet  seemed  to  call 
me  to  the  rescue  ? " 

"  Oh,"  he  laughed,  "  I  was  only  occupied  in  being 
frightened ! " 

"  But  at  what  ? " 

"  Well,  at  a  sort  of  sense  that  she  wanted  to  make 
love  to  me." 
C 
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I  reflected.  "  Mrs.  Server  ?  Does  Mrs.  Server 
make  love?" 

"  It  seemed  to  me,"  my  friend  replied,  "  that  she 
began  on  it  to  you  as  soon  as  she  got  hold  of  you. 
Weren't  you  aware?" 

I  debated  afresh ;  I  didn't  know  that  I  had  been. 
"  Not  to  the  point  of  terror.  She's  so  gentle  and  so 
appealing.  Even  if  she  took  one  in  hand  with 
violence,  moreover,"  I  added,  "  I  don't  see  why  terror 
— given  so  charming  a  person — should  be  the  result. 
It's  flattering." 

"  Ah,  you're  brave,"  said  Obert. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  were  ever  timid.  How  can  you 
be,  in  your  profession  ?  Doesn't  it  come  back  to  me, 
for  that  matter,  that — only  the  other  year— you 
painted  her?" 

"Yes,  I  faced  her  to  that  extent.  But  she's 
different  now." 

I  scarcely  made  it  out.  "  In  what  way  different  ? 
She's  as  charming  as  ever." 

As  if  even  for  his  own  satisfaction  my  friend 
seemed  to  think  a  little.  "  Well,  her  affections  were 
not  then,  I  imagine,  at  her  disposal.  I  judge  that 
that's  what  it  must  have  been.  They  were  fixed — 
with  intensity ;  and  it  made  the  difference  with  we. 
Her  imagination  had,  for  the  time,  rested  its  wing. 
At  present  it's  ready  for  flight — it  seeks  a  fresh  perch. 
It's  trying.  Take  care." 

"Oh,  I  don't  flatter  myself,"  I  laughed,  "that  I've 
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only  to  hold  out  my  hand  !  At  any  rate,"  I  went  on, 
"  /  sha'n't  call  for  help." 

He  seemed  to  think  again.  "  I  don't  know.  You'll 
see." 

"If  I  do  I  shall  see  a  great  deal  more  than  I  now 
suspect."  He  wanted  to  get  off  to  dress,  but  I  still 
held  him.  "  Isn't  she  wonderfully  lovely  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  "  he  simply  exclaimed. 

"  Isn't  she  as  lovely  as  she  seems  ? " 

But  he  had  already  broken  away.  "What  has 
that  to  do  with  it  ? " 

"What  has  anything  then  ?" 

"  She's  too  beastly  unhappy." 

"  But  isn't  that  just  one's  advantage  ?  " 

"  No.     It's  uncanny."     And  he  escaped. 

The  question  had  at  all  events  brought  us  indoors 
and  so  far  up  our  staircase  as  to  where  it  branched 
towards  Obert's  room.  I  followed  it  to  my  corridor, 
with  which  other  occasions  had  made  me  acquainted, 
and  I  reached  the  door  on  which  I  expected  to  find 
my  card  of  designation.  This  door,  however,  was 
open,  so  as  to  show  me,  in  momentary  possession 
of  the  room,  a  gentleman,  unknown  to  me,  who,  in 
unguided  quest  of  his  quarters,  appeared  to  have 
arrived  from  the  other  end  of  the  passage.  He  had 
just  seen,  as  the  property  of  another,  my  unpacked 
things,  with  which  he  immediately  connected  me. 
He  moreover,  to  my  surprise,  on  my  entering, 
sounded  my  name,  in  response  to  which  I  could 
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only  at  first  remain  blank.  It  was  in  fact  not  till 
I  had  begun  to  help  him  place  himself  that,  correct- 
ing my  blankness,  I  knew  him  for  Guy  Brissenden. 
He  had  been  put  by  himself,  for  some  reason,  in  the 
bachelor  wing  and,  exploring  at  hazard,  had  mistaken 
the  signs.  By  the  time  we  found  his  servant  and 
his  lodging  I  had  reflected  on  the  oddity  of  my 
having  been  as  stupid  about  the  husband  as  I  had 
been  about  the  wife.  He  had  escaped  my  notice 
since  our  arrival,  but  I  had,  as  a  much  older  man, 
met  him — the  hero  of  his  odd  union — at  some  earlier 
time.  Like  his  wife,  none  the  less,  he  had  now 
struck  me  as  a  stranger,  and  it  was  not  till,  in  his 
room,  I  stood  a  little  face  to  face  with  him  that 
I  made  out  the  wonderful  reason. 

The  wonderful  reason  was  that  I  was  not  a  much 
older  man;  Guy  Brissenden,  at  any  rate,  was  not 
a  much  younger.  It  was  he  who  was  old — it  was 
he  who  was  older — it  was  he  who  was  oldest.  That 
was  so  disconcertingly  what  he  had  become.  It 
was  in  short  what  he  would  have  been  had  he  been 
as  old  as  he  looked.  He  looked  almost  anything — 
he  looked  quite  sixty.  I  made  it  out  again  at  dinner, 
where,  from  a  distance,  but  opposite,  I  had  him  in 
sight.  Nothing  could  have  been  stranger  than  the 
way  that,  fatigued,  fixed,  settled,  he  seemed  to  have 
piled  up  the  years.  They  were  there  without  having 
had  time  to  arrive.  It  was  as  if  he  had  discovered 
some  miraculous  short  cut  to  the  common  doom. 
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He  had  grown  old,  in  fine,  as  people  you  see  after 
an  interval  sometimes  strike  you  as  having  grown 
rich — too  quickly  for  the  honest,  or  at  least  for  the 
straight,  way.  He  had  cheated  or  inherited  or 
speculated.  It  took  me  but  a  minute  then  to  add 
him  to  my  little  gallery — the  small  collection,  I 
mean,  represented  by  his  wife  and  by  Gilbert  Long, 
as  well  as  in  some  degree  doubtless  also  by  Lady 
John :  the  museum  of  those  who  put  to  me  with 
such  intensity  the  question  of  what  had  happened  to 
them.  His  wife,  on  the  same  side,  was  not  out  of 
my  range,  and  now,  largely  exposed,  lighted,  jewelled, 
and  enjoying  moreover  visibly  the  sense  of  these 
things — his  wife,  upon  my  honour,  as  I  soon  re- 
marked to  the  lady  next  me,  his  wife  (it  was  too 
prodigious  !)  looked  about  twenty. 

"  Yes — isn't  it  funny  ? "  said  the  lady  next  me. 

It  was  so  funny  that  it  set  me  thinking  afresh  and 
that,  with  the  interest  of  it,  which  became  a  positive 
excitement,  I  had  to  keep  myself  in  hand  in  order 
not  too  publicly  to  explain,  not  to  break  out  right 
and  left  with  my  reflections.  I  don't  know  why — it 
was  a  sense  instinctive  and  unreasoned,  but  I  felt 
from  the  first  that  if  I  was  on  the  scent  of  something 
ultimate  I  had  better  waste  neither  my  wonder  nor 
my  wisdom.  I  was  on  the  scent — that  I  was  sure 
of;  and  yet  even  after  I  was  sure  I  should  still  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  put  my  enigma  itself  into  words. 
I  was  just  conscious,  vaguely,  of  being  on  the  track 
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of  a  law,  a  law  that  would  fit,  that  would  strike  me 
as  governing  the  delicate  phenomena  —  delicate 
though  so  marked — that  my  imagination  found  it- 
self playing  with.  A  part  of  the  amusement  they 
yielded  came,  I  daresay,  from  my  exaggerating  them 
— grouping  them  into  a  larger  mystery  (and  thereby 
a  larger  "law")  than  the  facts,  as  observed,  yet 
warranted ;  but  that  is  the  common  fault  of  minds 
for  which  the  vision  of  life  is  an  obsession.  The 
obsession  pays,  if  one  will ;  but  to  pay  it  has  to 
borrow.  After  dinner,  but  while  the  men  were  still 
in  the  room,  I  had  some  talk  again  with  Long, 
of  whom  I  inquired  if  he  had  been  so  placed  as  to 
see  "  poor  Briss." 

He  appeared  to  wonder,  and  poor  Briss,  with  our 
shifting  of  seats,  was  now  at  a  distance.  "  I  think  so 
— but  I  didn't  particularly  notice.  What's  the  matter 
with  poor  Briss  ?  " 

"  That's  exactly  what  I  thought  you  might  be  able 
to  tell  me.  But  if  nothing,  in  him,  strikes  you ! " 

He  met  my  eyes  a  moment — then  glanced  about. 
"Where  is  he?"  ' 

"  Behind  you ;  only  don't  turn  round  to  look,  for 

he  knows "  But  I  dropped,  having  caught 

something  directed  toward  me  in  Brissenden's  face. 
My  interlocutor  remained  blank,  simply  asking 
me,  after  an  instant,  what  it  was  he  knew.  On 
this  I  said  what  I  meant.  "  He  knows  we've 
noticed." 
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Long  wondered  again.  "Ah,  but  I  haven't!" 
He  spoke  with  some  sharpness. 

"He  knows,"  I  continued,  noting  the  sharpness 
too,  "  what's  the  matter  with  him." 

"Then  what  the  devil  is  it?" 

I  waited  a  little,  having  for  the  moment  an  idea  on 
my  hands.  "  Do  you  see  him  often  ?  " 

Long  disengaged  the  ash  from  his  cigarette.  "  No. 
Why  should  I?" 

Distinctly,  he  was  uneasy — though  as  yet  perhaps 
but  vaguely — at  what  I  might  be  coming  to.  That 
was  precisely  my  idea,  and  if  I  pitied  him  a  little  for 
my  pressure  my  idea  was  yet  what  most  possessed 
me.  "Do  you  mean  there's  nothing  in  him  that 
strikes  you?" 

On  this,  unmistakably,  he  looked  at  me  hard. 
" '  Strikes '  me — in  that  boy  ?  Nothing  in  him,  that 
I  know  of,  ever  struck  me  in  my  life.  He's  not  an 
object  of  the  smallest  interest  to  me  ! " 

I  felt  that  if  I  insisted  I  should  really  stir  up  the 
old  Long,  the  stolid  coxcomb,  capable  of  rudeness, 
with  whose  redemption,  reabsorption,  supersession — 
one  scarcely  knew  what  to  call  it — I  had  been  so 
happily  impressed.  "Oh,  of  course,  if  you  haven't 
noticed,  you  haven't,  and  the  matter  I  was  going  to 
speak  of  will  have  no  point.  You  won't  know  what 
I  mean."  With  which  I  paused  long  enough  to  let 
his  curiosity  operate  if  his  denial  had  been  sincere. 
But  it  hadn't.  His  curiosity  never  operated.  He 
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only  exclaimed,  more  indulgently,  that  he  didn't 
know  what  I  was  talking  about ;  and  I  recognised 
after  a  little  that  if  I  had  made  him,  without  inten- 
tion, uncomfortable,  this  was  exactly  a  proof  of  his 
being  what  Mrs.  Briss,  at  the  station,  had  called 
cleverer,  and  what  I  had  so  much  remarked  while, 
in  the  garden  before  dinner,  he  held  our  small  com- 
pany. Nobody,  nothing  could,  in  the  time  of  his 
inanity,  have  made  him  turn  a  hair.  It  was  the  mark 
of  his  aggrandisement.  But  I  spared  him — so  far  as 
was  consistent  with  my  wish  for  absolute  certainty ; 
changed  the  subject,  spoke  of  other  things,  took  pains 
to  sound  disconnectedly,  and  only  after  reference  to 
several  of  the  other  ladies,  the  name  over  which  we 
had  just  felt  friction.  "  Mrs.  Brissenden's  quite 
fabulous." 

He  appeared  to  have  strayed,  in  our  interval,  far. 
"'Fabulous'?" 

"  Why,  for  the  figure  that,  by  candle-light  and  in 
cloth-of-silver  and  diamonds,  she  is  still  able  to 
make." 

"Oh  dear,  yes!"  He  showed  as  relieved  to  be 
able  to  see  what  I  meant.  "  She  has  grown  so  very 
much  less  plain." 

But  that  wasn't  at  all  what  I  meant.  "Ah,"  I 
said,  "you  put  it  the  other  way  at  Paddington — 
which  was  much  more  the  right  one." 

He  had  quite  forgotten.     "  How  then  did  I  put  it?" 

As  he  had  done  before,  I  got  rid  of  my  ash.     "  She 
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hasn't  grown  very  much  less  plain.     She  has  only 
grown  very  much  less  old." 

"  Ah,  well,"  he  laughed,  but  as  if  his  interest  had 
quickly  dropped,  "  youth  is — comparatively  speaking 
—beauty." 

"  Oh,  not  always.     Look  at  poor  Briss  himself." 

"  Well,  if  you  like  better,  beauty  is  youth." 

"  Not  always,  either,"  I  returned.  "  Certainly  only 
when  it  is  beauty.  To  see  how  little  it  may  be 
either,  look,"  I  repeated,  "at  poor  Briss." 

"  I  thought  you  told  me  just  now  not  to ! "  He 
rose  at  last  in  his  impatience. 

"  Well,  at  present  you  can." 

I  also  got  up,  the  other  men  at  the  same  mo- 
ment moved,  and  the  subject  of  our  reference  stood 
in  view.  This  indeed  was  but  briefly,  for,  as  if  to 
examine  a  picture  behind  him,  the  personage  in 
question  suddenly  turned  his  back.  Long,  however, 
had  had  time  to  take  him  in  and  then  to  decide. 
"I've  looked.  What  then?" 

"  You  don't  see  anything  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  Not  what  everyone  else  must  ?  " 

"  No,  confound  you ! " 

I  already  felt  that,  to  be  so  tortuous,  he  must  have 
had  a  reason,  and  the  search  for  his  reason  was  what, 
from  this  moment,  drew  me  on.  I  had  in  fact  half 
guessed  it  as  we  stood  there.  But  this  only  made 
me  the  more  explanatory.  "  It  isn't  really,  however, 
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that  Brissenden  has  grown  less  lovely — it's  only  that 
he  has  grown  less  young." 

To  which  my  friend,  as  we  quitted  the  room, 
replied  simply:  "Oh!" 

The  effect  I  have  mentioned  was,  none  the  less, 
too  absurd.  The  poor  youth's  back,  before  us,  still  as 
if  consciously  presented,  confessed  to  the  burden  of 
time.  "  How  old,"  I  continued,  "  did  we  make  out 
this  afternoon  that  he  would  be?" 

"  That  who  would  ?  " 

"  Why,  poor  Briss." 

He  fairly  pulled  up  in  our  march.  "  Have  you  got 
him  on  the  brain  ?  " 

"  Don't  I  seem  to  remember,  my  dear  man,  that  it 
was  you  yourself  who  knew?  He's  thirty  at  the 
most.  He  can't  possibly  be  more.  And  there  he  is  : 
as  fine,  as  swaddled,  as  royal  a  mummy,  to  the  eye, 
as  one  would  wish  to  see.  Don't  pretend !  But  it's 
all  right."  I  laughed  as  I  took  myself  up.  "  I  must 
talk  to  Lady  John." 

I  did  talk  to  her,  but  I  must  come  to  it.  What  is 
most  to  the  point  just  here  is  an  observation  or  two 
that,  in  the  smoking-room,  before  going  to  bed,  I  ex- 
changed with  Ford  Obert.  I  forbore,  as  I  have 
hinted,  to  show  all  I  saw,  but  it  was  lawfully  open 
to  me  to  judge  of  what  other  people  did  ;  and  I  had 
had  before  dinner  my  little  proof  that,  on  occasion, 
Obert  could  see  as  much  as  most.  Yet  I  said  noth- 
ing more  to  him  for  the  present  about  Mrs.  Server. 
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The  Brissendens  were  new  to  him,  and  his  experience 
of  every  sort  of  facial  accident,  of  human  sign,  made 
him  just  the  touchstone  I  wanted.  Nothing,  natur- 
ally, was  easier  than  to  turn  him  on  the  question  of 
the  fair  and  the  foul,  type  and  character,  weal  and 
woe,  among  our  fellow-visitors ;  so  that  my  mention 
of  the  air  of  disparity  in  the  couple  I  have  just 
named  came  in  its  order  and  produced  its  effect. 
This  effect  was  that  of  my  seeing — which  was  all 
I  required — that  if  the  disparity  was  marked  for  him 
this  expert  observer  could  yet  read  it  quite  the  wrong 
way.  Why  had  so  fine  a  young  creature  married 
a  man  three  times  her  age?  He  was  of  course 
astounded  when  I  told  him  the  young  creature  was 
much  nearer  three  times  Brissenden's,  and  this  led 
to  some  interesting  talk  between  us  as  to  the  conse- 
quences, in  general,  of  such  association  on  such  terms. 
The  particular  case  before  us,  I  easily  granted,  sinned 
by  over-emphasis,  but  it  was  a  fair,  though  a  gross, 
illustration  of  what  almost  always  occurred  when 
twenty  and  forty,  when  thirty  and  sixty,  mated  or 
mingled,  lived  together  in  intimacy.  Intimacy  of 
course  had  to  be  postulated.  Then  either  the  high 
number  or  the  low  always  got  the  upper  hand,  and  it 
was  usually  the  high  that  succeeded.  It  seemed,  in 
other  words,  more  possible  to  go  back  than  to  keep 
still,  to  grow  young  than  to  remain  so.  If  Brissenden 
had  been  of  his  wife's  age  and  his  wife  of  Brissen- 
den's, it  would  thus  be  he  who  must  have  redescended 
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the  hill,  it  would  be  she  who  would  have  been  pushed 
over  the  brow.  There  was  really  a  touching  truth  in 
it,  the  stuff  of — what  did  people  call  such  things  ? — 
an  apologue  or  a  parable.  "  One  of  the  pair,"  I  said, 
"  has  to  pay  for  the  other.  What  ensues  is  a  miracle, 
and  miracles  are  expensive.  What's  a  greater  one 
than  to  have  your  youth  twice  over?  It's  a  second 
wind,  another  ' go ' — which  isn't  the  sort  of  thing  life 
mostly  treats  us  to.  Mrs.  Briss  had  to  get  her  new 
blood,  her  extra  allowance  of  time  and  bloom,  some- 
where; and  from  whom  could  she  so  conveniently 
extract  them  as  from  Guy  himself?  She  has,  by  an 
extraordinary  feat  of  legerdemain,  extracted  them ; 
and  he,  on  his  side,  to  supply  her,  has  had  to  tap  the 
sacred  fount.  But  the  sacred  fount  is  like  the  greedy 
man's  description  of  the  turkey  as  an  '  awkward ' 
dinner  dish.  It  may  be  sometimes  too  much  for  a 
single  share,  but  it's  not  enough  to  go  round." 

Obert  was  at  all  events  sufficiently  struck  with  my 
view  to  throw  out  a  question  on  it.  "  So  that,  paying 
to  his  last  drop,  Mr.  Briss,  as  you  call  him,  can  only 
die  of  the  business  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  yet,  I  hope.     But  before  her— yes  :  long." 

He  was  much  amused.  "  How  you  polish  them 
off!" 

"  I  only  talk,"  I  returned,  "  as  you  paint ;  not  a  bit 
worse!  But  one  must  indeed  wonder,"  I  conceded, 
"  how  the  poor  wretches  feel." 

"  You  mean  whether  Brissenden  likes  it  ? " 
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I  made  up  my  mind  on  the  spot.  "If  he  loves  her 
he  must.  That  is  if  he  loves  her  passionately,  sub- 
limely." I  saw  it  all.  "  It's  in  fact  just  because  he 
does  so  love  her  that  the  miracle,  for  her,  is  wrought." 

"Well,"  my  friend  reflected,  "for  taking  a  miracle 
coolly !•' 

"  She  hasn't  her  equal  ?  Yes,  she  does  take  it. 
She  just  quietly,  but  just  selfishly,  profits  by  it." 

"And  doesn't  see  then  how  her  victim  loses?" 

"  No.  She  can't.  The  perception,  if  she  had  it, 
would  be  painful  and  terrible — might  even  be  fatal 
to  the  process.  So  she  hasn't  it.  She  passes  round 
it.  It  takes  all  her  flood  of  life  to  meet  her  own 
chance.  She  has  only  a  wonderful  sense  of  success 
and  well-being.  The  other  consciousness " 

"Is  all  for  the  other  party?" 

"The  author  of  the  sacrifice." 

"  Then  how  beautifully  '  poor  Briss,' "  my  com- 
panion said,  "  must  have  it ! " 

I  had  already  assured  myself.  He  had  gone  to 
bed,  and  my  fancy  followed  him.  "  Oh,  he  has  it  so 
that,  though  he  goes,  in  his  passion,  about  with  her, 
he  dares  scarcely  show  his  face."  And  I  made  a 
final  induction.  "  The  agents  of  the  sacrifice  are  un- 
comfortable, I  gather,  when  they  suspect  or  fear  that 
you  see." 

My  friend  was  charmed  with  my  ingenuity.  "  How 
you've  worked  it  out ! " 

"  Well,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  on  the  way  to  something." 
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He  looked  surprised.     "  Something  still  more  ?  " 

"Something  still  more."  I  had  an  impulse  to  tell 
him  I  scarce  knew  what.  But  I  kept  it  under.  "  I 
seem  to  snuff  up " 

"  Quoi  done  ?  " 

"  The  sense  of  a  discovery  to  be  made." 

"  And  of  what  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  to-morrow.     Good-night/' 


Ill 


I  DID  on  the  morrow  several  things,  but  the  first 
was  not  to  redeem  that  vow.  It  was  to  address 
myself  straight  to  Grace  Brissenden.  "  I  must  let 
you  know  that,  in  spite  of  your  guarantee,  it  doesn't 
go  at  all — oh,  but  not  at  all !  I've  tried  Lady  John,  as 
you  enjoined,  and  I  can't  but  feel  that  she  leaves  us 
very  much  where  we  were."  Then,  as  my  listener 
seemed  not  quite  to  remember  where  we  had  been, 
I  came  to  her  help.  "You  said  yesterday  at 
Paddington,  to  explain  the  change  in  Gilbert  Long 
— don't  you  recall? — that  that  woman,  plying  him 
with  her  genius  and  giving  him  of  her  best,  is  clever 
enough  for  two.  She's  not  clever  enough  then,  it 
strikes  me,  for  three — or  at  any  rate  for  four.  I 
confess  I  don't  see  it.  Does  she  really  dazzle  you  ?  " 

My  friend  had  caught  up.  "  Oh,  you've  a 
standard  of  wit ! " 

"  No,  I've  only  a  sense  of  reality — a  sense  not  at 
all  satisfied  by  the  theory  of  such  an  influence  as 
Lady  John's." 

31 
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She  wondered.    "  Such  a  one  as  whose  else  then  ?  " 

"Ah,  that's  for  us  still  to  find  out !  Of  course  this 
can't  be  easy;  for  as  the  appearance  is  inevitably 
a  kind  of  betrayal,  it's  in  somebody's  interest  to 
conceal  it." 

This  Mrs.  Brissenden  grasped.  "  Oh,  you  mean  in 
the  lady's?" 

"In  the  lady's  most.  But  also  in  Long's  own,  if 
he's  really  tender  of  the  lady — which  is  precisely 
what  our  theory  posits." 

My  companion,  once  roused,  was  all  there.  "  I 
see.  You  call  the  appearance  a  kind  of  betrayal 
because  it  points  to  the  relation  behind  it." 

"  Precisely." 

"And  the  relation — to  do  that  sort  of  thing — must 
be  necessarily  so  awfully  intimate." 

"  Intimissima" 

"And  kept  therefore  in  the  background  exactly  in 
that  proportion." 

"  Exactly  in  that  proportion." 

"Very  well  then,"  said  Mrs.  Brissenden,  "doesn't 
Mr.  Long's  tenderness  of  Lady  John  quite  fall  in 
with  what  I  mentioned  to  you  ? " 

I  remembered  what  she  had  mentioned  to  me. 
"  His  making  her  come  down  with  poor  Briss  ? " 

"  Nothing  less." 

"And  is  that  all  you  go  upon  ?  " 

"  That  and  lots  more." 

I  thought  a  minute — but  I  had  been  abundantly 
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thinking.  "I  know  what  you  mean  by  'lots.'  Is 
Brissenden  in  it?" 

"  Dear  no — poor  Briss !  He  wouldn't  like  that. 
/  saw  the  manoeuvre,  but  Guy  didn't.  And  you 
must  have  noticed  how  he  stuck  to  her  all  last 
evening." 

"How  Gilbert  Long  stuck  to  Lady  John?  Oh 
yes,  I  noticed.  They  were  like  Lord  Lutley  and 
Mrs.  Froome.  But  is  that  what  one  can  call  being 
tender  of  her?" 

My  companion  weighed  it.  "He  must  speak  to 
her  sometimes.  I'm  glad  you  admit,  at  any  rate,"  she 
continued,  "that  it  does  take  what  you  so  prettily 
call  some  woman's  secretly  giving  him  of  her  best  to 
account  for  him." 

"Oh,  that  I  admit  with  all  my  heart — or  at  least 
with  all  my  head.  Only,  Lady  John  has  none  of  the 
signs " 

"  Of  being  the  beneficent  woman  ?  What  then 
are  they — the  signs — to  be  so  plain  ?  "  I  was  not  yet 
quite  ready  to  say,  however;  on  which  she  added: 
"  It  proves  nothing,  you  know,  that  you  don't  like 
her." 

"  No.  It  would  prove  more  if  she  didn't  like  me, 
which — fatuous  fool  as  you  may  find  me — 1  verily 
believe  she  does.  If  she  hated  me  it  would  be,  you 
see,  for  my  ruthless  analysis  of  her  secret.  She  has 
no  secret.  She  would  like  awfully  to  have — and  she 
would  like  almost  as  much  to  be  believed  to  have. 
D 
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Last  evening,  after  dinner,  she  could  feel  perhaps 
for  a  while  that  she  was  believed.  But  it  won't  do. 
There's  nothing  in  it.  You  asked  me  just  now," 
I  pursued,  "  what  the  signs  of  such  a  secret  would 
naturally  be.  Well,  bethink  yourself  a  moment  of 
what  the  secret  itself  must  naturally  be." 

Oh,  she  looked  as  if  she  knew  all  about  that ! 
"Awfully  charming — mustn't  it? — to  act  upon  a 
person,  through  an  affection,  so  deeply." 

"Yes — it  can  certainly  be  no  vulgar  flirtation." 
I  felt  a  little  like  a  teacher  encouraging  an  apt 
pupil ;  but  I  could  only  go  on  with  the  lesson. 
"  Whoever  she  is,  she  gives  all  she  has.  She  keeps 
nothing  back — nothing  for  herself." 

"  I  see — because  he  takes  everything.  He  just 
cleans  her  out."  She  looked  at  me — pleased  at  last 
really  to  understand — with  the  best  conscience  in 
the  world.  "Who  is  the  lady  then?" 

But  I  could  answer  as  yet  only  by  a  question. 
"  How  can  she  possibly  be  a  woman  who  gives 
absolutely  nothing  whatever ;  who  scrapes  and  saves 
and  hoards ;  who  keeps  every  crumb  for  herself? 
The  whole  show's  there — to  minister  to  Lady  John's 
vanity  and  advertise  the  business — behind  her  smart 
shop-window.  You  can  see  it,  as  much  as  you  like, 
and  even  amuse  yourself  with  pricing  it.  But  she 
never  parts  with  an  article.  If  poor  Long  depended 
on  her " 

"  Well,  what  ?  "     She  was  really  interested. 
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"  Why,  he'd  be  the  same  poor  Long  as  ever.  He 
would  go  as  he  used  to  go — naked  and  unashamed. 
No,"  I  wound  up,  "he  deals — turned  out  as  we  now 
see  him — at  another  establishment." 

"  I'll  grant  it,"  said  Mrs.  Brissenden,  "  if  you'll  only 
name  me  the  place." 

Ah,  I  could  still  but  laugh  and  resume !  "  He 
doesn't  screen  Lady  John — she  doesn't  screen  her- 
self—with your  husband  or  with  anybody.  It's  she 
who's  herself  the  screen !  And  pleased  as  she  is 
at  being  so  clever,  and  at  being  thought  so,  she 
doesn't  even  know  it.  She  doesn't  so  much  as 
suspect  it.  She's  an  unmitigated  fool  about  it.  '  Of 
course  Mr.  Long's  clever,  because  he's  in  love  with 
me  and  sits  at  my  feet,  and  don't  you  see  how  clever 
/  am  ?  Don't  you  hear  what  good  things  I  say — 
wait  a  little,  I'm  going  to  say  another  in  about  three 
minutes ;  and  how,  if  you'll  only  give  him  time  too, 
he  comes  out  with  them  after  me  ?  They  don't 
perhaps  sound  so  good,  but  you  see  where  he  has 
got  them.  I'm  so  brilliant,  in  fine,  that  the  men  who 
admire  me  have  only  to  imitate  me,  which,  you 
observe,  they  strikingly  do.'  Something  like  that  is 
all  her  philosophy." 

My  friend  turned  it  over.  "You  do  sound  like 
her,  you  know.  Yet  how,  if  a  woman's  stupid " 

"  Can  she  have  made  a  man  clever  ?  She  can't. 
She  can't  at  least  have  begun  it.  What  we  shall 
know  the  real  person  by,  in  the  case  that  you  and 
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I  are  studying,  is  that  the  man  himself  will  have 
made  her  what  she  has  become.  She  will  have  done 
just  what  Lady  John  has  not  done — she  will  have 
put  up  the  shutters  and  closed  the  shop.  She  will 
have  parted,  for  her  friend,  with  her  wit." 

"So  that  she  may  be  regarded  as  reduced  to 
idiocy  ?  " 

"Well— so  I  can  only  see  it." 

"And  that  if  we  look,  therefore,  for  the  right 
idiot " 

"We  shall  find  the  right  woman  —  our  friend's 
mystic  Egeria  ?  Yes,  we  shall  be  at  least  approach- 
ing the  truth.  We  shall  '  burn,'  as  they  say  in  hide- 
and-seek."  I  of  course  kept  to  the  point  that  the 
idiot  would  have  to  be  the  right  one.  Any  idiot 
wouldn't  be  to  the  purpose.  If  it  was  enough  that 
a  woman  was  a  fool  the  search  might  become  hope- 
less even  in  a  house  that  would  have  passed  but  ill 
for  a  fools'  paradise.  We  were  on  one  of  the  shaded 
terraces,  to  which,  here  and  there,  a  tall  window 
stood  open.  The  picture  without  was  all  morning 
and  August,  and  within  all  clear  dimness  and  rich 
gleams.  We  stopped  once  or  twice,  raking  the 
gloom  for  lights,  and  it  was  at  some  such  moment 
that  Mrs.  Brissenden  asked  me  if  I  then  regarded 
Gilbert  Long  as  now  exalted  to  the  position  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  our  companions.  "The  cleverest 
man  of  the  party?" — it  pulled  me  up  a  little. 
"  Hardly  that,  perhaps — for  don't  you  see  the  proofs 
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I'm  myself  giving  you?  But  say  he  is" — I  con- 
sidered— "  the  cleverest  but  one."  The  next  moment 
1  had  seen  what  she  meant.  "In  that  case  the  thing 
we're  looking  for  ought  logically  to  be  the  person, 
of  the  opposite  sex,  giving  us  the  maximum  sense  of 
depletion  for  his  benefit?  The  biggest  fool,  you 
suggest,  must,  consistently,  be  the  right  one?  Yes 
again  ;  it  would  so  seem.  But  that's  not  really,  you 
see,  the  short  cut  it  sounds.  The  biggest  fool  is  what 
we  want,  but  the  question  is  to  discover  who  is  the 
biggest." 

"  I'm  glad  then  7  feel  so  safe !  "  Mrs.  Brissenden 
laughed. 

"  Oh,  you're  not  the  biggest ! "  I  handsomely  con- 
ceded. "  Besides,  as  I  say,  there  must  be  the  other 
evidence — the  evidence  of  relations." 

We  had  gone  on,  with  this,  a  few  steps,  but  my 
companion  again  checked  me,  while  her  nod  toward 
a  window  gave  my  attention  a  lead.  "  Won't  that, 
as  it  happens,  then  do?"  We  could  just  see,  from 
where  we  stood,  a  corner  of  one  of  the  rooms.  It 
was  occupied  by  a  seated  couple,  a  lady  whose  face 
was  in  sight  and  a  gentleman  whose  identity  was 
attested  by  his  back,  a  back  somehow  replete  for 
us,  at  the  moment,  with  a  guilty  significance.  There 
was  the  evidence  of  relations.  That  we  had  suddenly 
caught  Long  in  the  act  of  presenting  his  receptacle 
at  the  sacred  fount  seemed  announced  by  the  tone 
in  which  Mrs.  Brissenden  named  the  other  party — 
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"  Mme.  de  Dreuil !  "  We  looked  at  each  other,  I  was 
aware,  with  some  elation  ;  but  our  triumph  was  brief. 
The  Comtesse  de  Dreuil,  we  quickly  felt  —  an 
American  married  to  a  Frenchman — wasn't  at  all 
the  thing.  She  was  almost  as  much  "all  there"  as 
Lady  John.  She  was  only  another  screen,  and  we 
perceived,  for  that  matter,  the  next  minute,  that 
Lady  John  was  also  present.  Another  step  had 
placed  us  within  range  of  her ;  the  picture  revealed 
in  the  rich  dusk  of  the  room  was  a  group  of  three. 
From  that  moment,  unanimously,  we  gave  up  Lady 
John,  and  as  we  continued  our  stroll  my  friend 
brought  out  her  despair.  "  Then  he  has  nothing  but 
screens?  The  need  for  so  many  does  suggest  a 
fire  ! "  And  in  spite  of  discouragement  she  sounded, 
interrogatively,  one  after  the  other,  the  names  of 
those  ladies  the  perfection  of  whose  presence  of 
mind  might,  when  considered,  pass  as  questionable. 
We  soon,  however,  felt  our  process  to  be,  practically, 
a  trifle  invidious.  Not  one  of  the  persons  named 
could,  at  any  rate — to  do  them  all  justice — affect 
us  as  an  intellectual  ruin.  It  was  natural  therefore 
for  Mrs.  Brissenden  to  conclude  with  scepticism. 
"  She  may  exist — and  exist  as  you  require  her  ;  but 
what,  after  all,  proves  that  she's  here?  She  mayn't 
have  come  down  with  him.  Does  it  necessarily 
follow  that  they  always  go  about  together  ? " 

I  was  ready  to  declare  that  it  necessarily  followed. 
I  had  my  idea,  and  I  didn't  see  why  I  shouldn't  bring 
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it  out.  "  It's  my  belief  that  he  no  more  goes  away 
without  her  than  you  go  away  without  poor  Briss." 

She  surveyed  me  in  splendid  serenity.  "  But  what 
have  we  in  common." 

"With  the  parties  to  an  abandoned  flirtation? 
Well,  you've  in  common  your  mutual  attachment 
and  the  fact  that  you're  thoroughly  happy  together." 

"Ah,"  she  good-humouredly  answered,  "we  don't 
flirt ! " 

"Well,  at  all  events,  you  don't  separate.  He 
doesn't  really  suffer  you  out  of  his  sight,  and,  to 
circulate  in  the  society  you  adorn,  you  don't  leave 
him  at  home." 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  ? "  she  asked,  looking  at  me, 
I  thought,  just  a  trifle  harder. 

"  It  isn't  a  question  of  why  you  shouldn't — it's 
a  question  of  whether  you  do.  You  don't — do 
you?  That's  all." 

She  thought  it  over  as  if  for  the  first  time.  "It 
seems  to  me  I  often  leave  him  when  I  don't  want 
him." 

"  Oh,  when  you  don't  want  him — yes.  But  when 
don't  you  want  him  ?  You  want  him  when  you  want 
to  be  right,  and  you  want  to  be  right  when  you  mix 
in  a  scene  like  this.  I  mean,"  I  continued  for  my 
private  amusement,  "when  you  want  to  be  happy. 
Happiness,  you  know,  is,  to  a  lady  in  the  full  tide 
of  social  success,  even  more  becoming  than  a  new 
French  frock.  You  have  the  advantage,  for  your 
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beauty,  of  being  admirably  married.  You  bloom  in 
your  husband's  presence.  I  don't  say  he  need  always 
be  at  your  elbow ;  I  simply  say  that  you're  most 
completely  yourself  when  he's  not  far  off.  If  there 
were  nothing  else  there  would  be  the  help  given  you 
by  your  quiet  confidence  in  his  lawful  passion." 

"  I'm  bound  to  say,"  Mrs.  Brissenden  replied,  "  that 
such  help  is  consistent  with  his  not  having  spoken  to 
me  since  we  parted,  yesterday,  to  come  down  here 
by  different  trains.  We  haven't  so  much  as  met 
since  our  arrival.  My  finding  him  so  indispensable 
is  consistent  with  my  not  having  so  much  as  looked 
at  him.  Indispensable,  please,  for  what?" 

"  For  your  not  being  without  him." 

"  What  then  do  I  do  with  him  ?  " 

I  hesitated — there  were  so  many  ways  of  putting 
it;  but  I  gave  them  all  up.  "Ah,  I  think  it  will 
be  only  he  who  can  tell  you  !  My  point  is  that 
you've  the  instinct — playing  in  you,  on  either  side, 
with  all  the  ease  of  experience — of  what  you  are 
to  each  other.  All  I  mean  is  that  it's  the  instinct 
that  Long  and  his  good  friend  must  have.  They 
too  perhaps  haven't  spoken  to  each  other.  But 
where  he  comes  she  does,  and  where  she  comes 
he  does.  That's  why  I  know  she's  among  us." 

"  It's  wonderful  what  you  know  !  "  Mrs.  Brissenden 
again  laughed.  "  How  can  you  think  of  them  as 
enjoying  the  facilities  of  people  in  our  situation  ? " 

"Of   people    married    and    therefore    logically   in 
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presence?  I  don't,"  I  was  able  to  reply,  "speak 
of  their  facilities  as  the  same,  and  I  recognise  every 
limit  to  their  freedom.  But  I  maintain,  none  the 
less,  that  so  far  as  they  can  go,  they  do  go.  It's 
a  relation,  and  they  work  the  relation :  the  relation, 
exquisite  surely,  of  knowing  they  help  each  other 
to  shine.  Why  are  they  not,  therefore,  like  you 
and  Brissenden?  What  I  make  out  is  that  when 
they  do  shine  one  will  find — though  only  after  a 
hunt,  I  admit,  as  you  see — they  must  both  have  been 
involved.  Feeling  their  need,  and  consummately 
expert,  they  will  have  managed,  have  arranged." 

She  took  it  in  with  her  present  odd  mixture  of 
the  receptive  and  the  derisive.  "  Arranged  what  ?  " 

"Oh,  ask  her!" 

"I  would  if  I  could  find  her!"  After  which,  for 
a  moment,  my  interlocutress  again  considered.  "  But 
I  thought  it  was  just  your  contention  that  she  doesn't 
shine.  If  it's  Lady  John's  perfect  repair  that  puts  that 
sort  of  thing  out  of  the  question,  your  image,  it 
seems  to  me,  breaks  down." 

It  did  a  little,  I  saw,  but  I  gave  it  a  tilt  up.  "  Not 
at  all.  It's  a  case  of  shining  as  Brissenden  shines." 
I  wondered  if  I  might  go  further — then  risked  it. 
"By  sacrifice." 

I  perceived  at  once  that  I  needn't  fear:  her  con- 
science was  too  good — she  was  only  amused.  "  Sacri- 
fice, for  mercy's  sake,  of  what  ?  " 

"Well — for  mercy's  sake — of  his  time." 
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"His  time?"  She  stared.  tf Hasn't  he  all  the 
time  he  wants?" 

"  My  dear  lady,"  I  smiled,  "  he  hasn't  all  the  time 
you  want ! " 

But  she  evidently  had  not  a  glimmering  of  what 
I  meant.  "Don't  I  make  things  of  an  ease,  don't  I 
make  life  of  a  charm,  for  him?" 

I'm  afraid  I  laughed  out.  "That's  perhaps  ex- 
actly it !  It's  what  Gilbert  Long  does  for  his  victim 
— makes  things,  makes  life,  of  an  ease  and  a  charm." 

She  stopped  yet  again,  really  wondering  at  me 
now.  "  Then  it's  the  woman,  simply,  who's 
happiest?" 

"Because  Brissenden's  the  man  who  is?  Pre- 
cisely ! " 

On  which  for  a  minute,  without  her  going  on,  we 
looked  at  each  other.  "Do  you  really  mean  that 
if  you  only  knew  me  as  I  am,  it  would  come  to  you 
in  the  same  way  to  hunt  for  my  confederate?  I 
mean  if  he  weren't  made  obvious,  you  know,  by  his 
being  my  husband." 

I  turned  this  over.  "If  you  were  only  in  flirtation 
— as  you  reminded  me  just  now  that  you're  not? 
Surely ! "  I  declared.  "  I  should  arrive  at  him, 
perfectly,  after  all  eliminations,  on  the  principle  of 
looking  for  the  greatest  happiness " 

"Of  the  smallest  number?  Well,  he  may  be  a 
small  number,"  she  indulgently  sighed,  "  but  he's 
wholly  content!  Look  at  him  now  there,"  she 
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added  the  next  moment,  "and  judge."  We  had 
resumed  our  walk  and  turned  the  corner  of  the 
house,  a  movement  that  brought  us  into  view  of  a 
couple  just  round  the  angle  of  the  terrace,  a  couple 
who,  like  ourselves,  must  have  paused  in  a  sociable 
stroll.  The  lady,  with  her  back  to  us,  leaned  a  little 
on  the  balustrade  and  looked  at  the  gardens;  the 
gentleman  close  to  her,  with  the  same  support, 
offered  us  the  face  of  Guy  Brissenden,  as  recog- 
nisable at  a  distance  as  the  numbered  card  of  a 
"  turn  " — the  black  figure  upon  white — at  a  music- 
hall.  On  seeing  us  he  said  a  word  to  his  companion, 
who  quickly  jerked  round.  Then  his  wife  exclaimed 
to  me — only  with  more  sharpness — as  she  had  ex- 
claimed at  Mme.  de  Dreuil :  "  By  all  that's  lovely 
— May  Server ! "  I  took  it,  on  the  spot,  for  a  kind 
of  "  Eureka  !  "  but  without  catching  my  friend's  idea. 
I  was  only  aware  at  first  that  this  idea  left  me  as 
unconvinced  as  when  the  other  possibilities  had 
passed  before  us.  Wasn't  it  simply  the  result  of 
this  lady's  being  the  only  one  we  had  happened 
not  to  eliminate?  She  had  not  even  occurred  to 
us.  She  was  pretty  enough  perhaps  for  any  magic, 
but  she  hadn't  the  other  signs.  I  didn't  believe, 
somehow — certainly  not  on  such  short  notice — 
either  in  her  happiness  or  in  her  flatness.  There 
was  a  vague  suggestion,  of  a  sort,  in  our  having 
found  her  there  with  Brissenden :  there  would  have 
been  a  pertinence,  to  our  curiosity,  or  at  least  to 
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mine,  in  this  juxtaposition  of  the  two  persons  who 
paid,  as  I  had  amused  myself  with  calling  it,  so 
heroically;  yet  I  had  only  to  have  it  marked  for 
me  (to  see  them,  that  is,  side  by  side,)  in  order 
to  feel  how  little — at  any  rate  superficially — the 
graceful,  natural,  charming  woman  ranged  herself 
with  the  superannuated  youth. 

She  had  said  a  word  to  him  at  sight  of  us,  in 
answer  to  his  own,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  they  had 
met  us.  This  had  given  me  time  for  more  than  one 
reflection.  It  had  also  given  Mrs.  Brissenden  time 
to  insist  to  me  on  her  identification,  which  I  could 
see  she  would  be  much  less  quick  to  drop  than  in  the 
former  cases.  "  We  have  her,"  she  murmured  ;  "  we 
have  her;  it's  she!"  It  was  by  her  insistence  in  fact 
that  my  thought  was  quickened.  It  even  felt  a  kind 
of  chill — an  odd  revulsion — at  the  touch  of  her  eager- 
ness. Singular  perhaps  that  only  then — yet  quite 
certainly  then  —  the  curiosity  to  which  I  had  so 
freely  surrendered  myself  began  to  strike  me  as 
wanting  in  taste.  It  was  reflected  in  Mrs.  Brissen- 
den quite  by  my  fault,  and  I  can't  say  just  what 
cause  for  shame,  after  so  much  talk  of  our  search 
and  our  scent,  I  found  in  our  awakened  and  con- 
firmed keenness.  Why  in  the  world  hadn't  I  found 
it  before?  My  scruple,  in  short,  was  a  thing  of  the 
instant ;  it  was  in  a  positive  flash  that  the  amusing 
question  was  stamped  for  me  as  none  of  my  business. 
One  of  the  reflections  I  have  just  mentioned  was 
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that  I  had  not  had  a  happy  hand  in  making  it  so 
completely  Mrs.  Brissenden's.  Another  was,  however, 
that  nothing,  fortunately,  that  had  happened  be- 
tween us  really  signified.  For  what  had  so  suddenly 
overtaken  me  was  the  consciousness  of  this  anomaly: 
that  I  was  at  the  same  time  as  disgusted  as  if  I  had 
exposed  Mrs.  Server  and  absolutely  convinced  that 
I  had  yet  not  exposed  her. 

While,  after  the  others  had  greeted  us  and  we 
stood  in  vague  talk,  I  caught  afresh  the  effect  of 
their  juxtaposition,  I  grasped,  with  a  private  joy 
that  was  quite  extravagant — as  so  beyond  the  needed 
mark — at  the  reassurance  it  offered.  This  reas- 
surance sprang  straight  from  a  special  source. 
Brissenden's  secret  was  so  aware  of  itself  as  to  be 
always  on  the  defensive.  Shy  and  suspicious,  it 
was  as  much  on  the  defensive  at  present  as  I  had 
felt  it  to  be— so  far  as  I  was  concerned — the  night 
before.  What  was  there  accordingly  in  Mrs.  Server 
— frank  and  fragrant  in  the  morning  air — to  corre- 
spond to  any  such  consciousness?  Nothing  what- 
ever— not  a  symptom.  Whatever  secrets  she  might 
have  had,  she  had  not  that  one;  she  was  not  in 
the  same  box ;  the  sacred  fount,  in  her,  was  not 
threatened  with  exhaustion.  We  all  soon  re-entered 
the  house  together,  but  Mrs.  Brissenden,  during  the 
few  minutes  that  followed,  managed  to  possess  her- 
self of  the  subject  of  her  denunciation.  She  put 
me  off  with  Guy,  and  I  couldn't  help  feeling  it  as  a 
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sign  of  her  concentration.  She  warmed  to  the 
question  just  as  I  had  thrown  it  over  ;  and  I  asked 
myself  rather  ruefully  what  on  eartli  I  had  been 
thinking  of.  I  hadn't  in  the  least  had  it  in  mind  to 
"  compromise "  an  individual ;  but  an  individual 
would  be  compromised  if  I  didn't  now  take  care. 


IV 


I  HAVE  said  that  I  did  many  things  on  this 
wonderful  day,  but  perhaps  the  simplest  way  to 
describe  the  rest  of  them  is  as  a  sustained  attempt 
to  avert  that  disaster.  I  succeeded,  by  vigilance,  in 
preventing  my  late  companion  from  carrying  Mrs. 
Server  off:  I  had  no  wish  to  see  her  studied — by 
anyone  but  myself  at  least — in  the  light  of  my 
theory.  I  felt  by  this  time  that  I  understood  my 
theory,  but  I  was  not  obliged  to  believe  that  Mrs. 
Brissenden  did.  I  am  afraid  I  must  frankly  confess 
that  I  called  deception  to  my  aid ;  to  separate  the 
two  ladies  I  gave  the  more  initiated  a  look  in  which 
I  invited  her  to  read  volumes.  This  look,  or  rather 
the  look  she  returned,  comes  back  to  me  as  the  first 
note  of  a  tolerably  tight,  tense  little  drama,  a  little 
drama  of  which  our  remaining  hours  at  Newmarch 
were  the  all  too  ample  stage.  She  understood  me, 
as  I  meant,  that  she  had  better  leave  me  to  get  at 
the  truth — owing  me  some  obligation,  as  she  did, 
for  so  much  of  it  as  I  had  already  communicated. 

47 
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This  step  was  of  course  a  tacit  pledge  that  she 
should  have  the  rest  from  me  later  on.  I  knew  of 
some  pictures  in  one  of  the  rooms  that  had  not  been 
lighted  the  previous  evening,  and  I  made  these  my 
pretext  for  the  effect  I  desired.  I  asked  Mrs.  Server 
if  she  wouldn't  come  and  see  them  with  me,  admit- 
ting at  the  same  time  that  I  could  scarce  expect  her 
to  forgive  me  for  my  share  in  the  invasion  of  the 
quiet  corner  in  which  poor  Briss  had  evidently 
managed  so  to  interest  her. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  replied  as  we  went  our  way,  "he 
had  managed  to  interest  me.  Isn't  he  curiously 
interesting?  But  I  hadn't,"  she  continued  on  my 
being  too  struck  with  her  question  for  an  immediate 
answer — "  I  hadn't  managed  to  interest  him.  Of 
course  you  know  why ! "  she  laughed.  "  No  one 
interests  him  but  Lady  John,  and  he  could  think 
of  nothing,  while  I  kept  him  there,  but  of  how  soon 
he  could  return  to  her." 

These  remarks — of  which  I  give  rather  the  sense 
than  the  form,  for  they  were  a  little  scattered  and 
troubled,  and  I  helped  them  out  and  pieced  them 
together — these  remarks  had  for  me,  I  was  to  find, 
unexpected  suggestions,  not  all  of  which  was  I  pre- 
pared on  the  spot  to  take  up.  "And  is  Lady  John 
interested  in  our  friend  ? " 

"  Not,  I  suppose,  given  her  situation,  so  much  as  he 
would  perhaps  desire.  You  don't  know  what  her 
situation  is?"  she  went  on  while  I  doubtless  appeared 
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to  be  sunk  in  innocence.      "  Isn't  it  rather  marked 
that  there's  only  one  person  she's  interested  in  ? " 

"  One  person  ?  "     I  was  thoroughly  at  sea. 

But  we  had  reached  with  it  the  great  pictured 
saloon  with  which  I  had  proposed  to  assist  her  to 
renew  acquaintance  and  in  which  two  visitors  had 
anticipated  us.  "  Why,  here  he  is !  "  she  exclaimed 
as  we  paused,  for  admiration,  in  the  doorway.  The 
high  frescoed  ceiling  arched  over  a  floor  so  highly 
polished  that  it  seemed  to  reflect  the  faded  pastels 
set,  in  rococo  borders,  in  the  walls  and  constituting 
the  distinction  of  the  place.  Our  companions, 
examining  together  one  of  the  portraits  and  turning 
their  backs,  were  at  the  opposite  end,  and  one  of 
them  was  Gilbert  Long. 

I  immediately  named  the  other.  "Do  you  mean 
Ford  Obert  ? " 

She  gave  me,  with  a  laugh,  one  of  her  beautiful 
looks.  "Yes!" 

It  was  answer  enough  for  the  moment,  and  the 
manner  of  it  showed  me  to  what  legend  she  was  com- 
mitted. I  asked  myself,  while  the  two  men  faced  about 
to  meet  us,  why  she  was  committed  to  it,  and  I  further 
considered  that  if  Grace  Brissenden,  against  every 
appearance,  was  right,  there  would  now  be  something 
for  me  to  see.  Which  of  the  two — the  agent  or  the 
object  of  the  sacrifice — would  take  most  precautions  ? 
I  kept  my  companion  purposely,  for  a  little  while,  on 
our  side  of  the  room,  leaving  the  others,  interested 
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in  their  observations,  to  take  their  time  to  join  us. 
It  gave  me  occasion  to  wonder  if  the  question 
mightn't  be  cleared  up  on  the  spot.  There  was  no 
question,  I  had  compunctiously  made  up  my  mind, 
for  Mrs.  Server ;  but  now  I  should  see  the  proof  of 
that  conclusion.  The  proof  of  it  would  be,  between 
her  and  her  imputed  lover,  the  absence  of  anything 
that  was  not  perfectly  natural.  Mrs.  Server,  with  her 
eyes  raised  to  the  painted  dome,  with  response 
charmed  almost  to  solemnity  in  her  exquisite  face, 
struck  me  at  this  moment,  I  had  to  concede,  as 
more  than  ever  a  person  to  have  a  lover  imputed. 
The  place,  save  for  its  pictures  of  later  date,  a 
triumph  of  the  florid  decoration  of  two  centuries 
ago,  evidently  met  her  special  taste,  and  a  kind  of 
profane  piety  had  dropped  on  her,  drizzling  down,  in 
the  cold  light,  in  silver,  in  crystal,  in  faint,  mixed 
delicacies  of  colour,  almost  as  on  a  pilgrim  at  a 
shrine.  I  don't  know  what  it  was  in  her — save,  that 
is,  the  positive  pitch  of  delicacy  in  her  beauty — that 
made  her,  so  impressed  and  presented,  indescribably 
touching.  She  was  like  an  awestruck  child ;  she 
might  have  been  herself — all  Greuze  tints,  all  pale 
pinks  and  blues  and  pearly  whites  and  candid  eyes — 
an  old  dead  pastel  under  glass. 

She  was  not  too  reduced  to  this  state,  however,  not 
to  take,  soon  enough,  her  own  precaution — if  a  pre- 
caution it  was  to  be  deemed.  I  was  acutely  conscious 
that  the  naturalness  to  which  I  have  just  alluded 
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would  be,  for  either  party,  the  only  precaution  worth 
speaking  of.  We  moved  slowly  round  the  room, 
pausing  here  and  there  for  curiosity ;  during  which 
time  the  two  men  remained  where  we  had  found 
them.  She  had  begun  at  last  to  watch  them  and 
had  proposed  that  we  should  see  in  what  they  were 
so  absorbed ;  but  I  checked  her  in  the  movement, 
raising  my  hand  in  a  friendly  admonition  to  wait. 
We  waited  then,  face  to  face,  looking  at  each  other  as 
if  to  catch  a  strain  of  music.  This  was  what  I  had 
intended,  for  it  had  just  come  to  me  that  one  of  the 
voices  was  in  the  air  and  that  it  had  imposed  close 
attention.  The  distinguished  painter  listened  while — 
to  all  appearance — Gilbert  Long  did,  in  the  presence 
of  the  picture,  the  explaining.  Ford  Obert  moved, 
after  a  little,  but  not  so  as  to  interrupt — only  so 
as  to  show  me  his  face  in  a  recall  of  what  had  passed 
between  us  the  night  before  in  the  smoking-room. 
I  turned  my  eyes  from  Mrs.  Server's;  I  allowed 
myself  to  commune  a  little,  across  the  shining  space, 
with  those  of  our  fellow-auditor.  The  occasion  had 
thus  for  a  minute  the  oddest  little  air  of  an  aesthetic 
lecture  prompted  by  accidental,  but  immense,  sug- 
gestions and  delivered  by  Gilbert  Long. 

I  couldn't,  at  the  distance,  with  my  companion, 
quite  follow  it,  but  Obert  was  clearly  patient  enough 
to  betray  that  he  was  struck.  His  impression  was  at 
any  rate  doubtless  his  share  of  surprise  at  Long's 
gift  of  talk.  This  was  what  his  eyes  indeed  most 
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seemed  to  throw  over  to  me — "  What  an  unexpected 
demon  of  a  critic  ! "  It  was  extraordinarily  interest- 
ing— I  don't  mean  the  special  drift  of  Long's  elo- 
quence, which  I  couldn't,  as  I  say,  catch ;  but  the 
phenomenon  of  his,  of  all  people,  dealing  in  that 
article.  It  put  before  me  the  question  of  whether,  in 
these  strange  relations  that  I  believed  I  had  thus  got 
my  glimpse  of,  the  action  of  the  person  "  sacrificed  " 
mightn't  be  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  resources 
of  that  person.  It  was  as  if  these  elements  might 
really  multiply  in  the  transfer  made  of  them  ;  as 
if  the  borrower  practically  found  himself — or  herself 
— in  possession  of  a  greater  sum  than  the  known 
property  of  the  creditor.  The  surrender,  in  this 
way,  added,  by  pure  beauty,  to  the  thing  surrendered. 
We  all  know  the  French  adage  about  that  plus  belle 
fille  du  monde  who  can  give  but  what  she  has ;  yet 
if  Mrs.  Server,  for  instance,  had  been  the  heroine 
of  this  particular  connection,  the  communication 
of  her  intelligence  to  her  friend  would  quite  have 
falsified  it.  She  would  have  given  much  more  than 
she  had. 

When  Long  had  finished  his  demonstration  and 
his  charged  voice  had  dropped,  we  crossed  to  claim 
acquaintance  with  the  work  that  had  inspired  him. 
The  place  had  not  been  completely  new  to 
Mrs.  Server  any  more  than  to  myself,  and  the  im- 
pression now  made  on  her  was  but  the  intenser 
vibration  of  a  chord  already  stirred ;  nevertheless 
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I  was  struck  with  her  saying,  as  a  result  of  more 
remembrance  than  I  had  attributed  to  her,  'Oh  yes, 
— the  man  with  the  mask  in  his  hand ! "  On  our 
joining  the  others  I  expressed  regret  at  our  having 
turned  up  too  late  for  the  ideas  that,  on  a  theme  so 
promising,  they  would  have  been  sure  to  produce, 
and  Obert,  quite  agreeing  that  we  had  lost  a  treat, 
said  frankly,  in  reference  to  Long,  but  address- 
ing himself  more  especially  to  Mrs.  Server  : 
"  He's  perfectly  amazing,  you  know — he's  perfectly 
amazing ! " 

I  observed  that  as  a  consequence  of  this  Long 
looked  neither  at  Mrs.  Server  nor  at  Obert ;  he 
looked  only  at  me,  and  with  quite  a  penetrable 
shade  of  shyness.  Then  again  a  strange  thing 
happened,  a  stranger  thing  even  than  my  quick 
sense,  the  previous  afternoon  at  the  station,  that 
he  was  a  changed  man.  It  was  as  if  he  were  still 
more  changed — had  altered  as  much  since  the  even- 
ing before  as  during  the  so  much  longer  interval 
of  which  I  had  originally  to  take  account.  He  had 
altered  almost  like  Grace  Brissenden — he  looked 
fairly  distinguished.  I  said  to  myself  that,  without 
his  stature  and  certain  signs  in  his  dress,  I  should 
probably  not  have  placed  him.  Engrossed  an  instant 
with  this  view  and  with  not  losing  touch  of  the 
uneasiness  that  I  conceived  I  had  fastened  on  him, 
I  became  aware  only  after  she  had  spoken  that 
Mrs.  Server  had  gaily  and  gracefully  asked  of  Obert 
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why  in  the  world  so  clever  a  man  should  not  have 
been  clever.  "Obert,"  I  accordingly  took  upon 
myself  to  remark,  "had  evidently  laboured  under 
some  extraordinary  delusion.  He  must  literally 
have  doubted  if  Long  was  clever." 

"  Fancy  !  "  Mrs.  Server  explained  with  a  charming 
smile  at  Long,  who,  still  looking  pleasantly  competent 
and  not  too  fatuous,  amiably  returned  it. 

"They're  natural,  they're  natural,"  I  privately 
reflected  ;  "  that  is,  he's  natural  to  her,  but  he's  not 
so  to  me."  And  as  if  seeing  depths  in  this,  and 
to  try  it,  I  appealed  to  him.  "  Do,  my  dear  man, 
let  us  have  it  again.  It's  the  picture,  of  all  pictures, 
that  most  needs  an  interpreter.  Don't  we  want," 
I  asked  of  Mrs.  Server,  "to  know  what  it  means?" 
The  figure  represented  is  a  young  man  in  black — 
a  quaint,  tight  black  dress,  fashioned  in  years  long 
past ;  with  a  pale,  lean,  livid  face  and  a  stare,  from 
eyes  without  eyebrows,  like  that  of  some  whitened 
old-world  clown.  In  his  hand  he  holds  an  object 
that  strikes  the  spectator  at  first  simply  as  some 
obscure,  some  ambiguous  work  of  art,  but  that  on  a 
second  view  becomes  a  representation  of  a  human 
face,  modelled  and  coloured,  in  wax,  in  enamelled 
metal,  in  some  substance  not  human.  The  object 
thus  appears  a  complete  mask,  such  as  might  have 
been  fantastically  fitted  and  worn. 

"  Yes,  what  in  the  world  does  it  mean  ? "  Mrs. 
Server  replied.  "One  could  call  it — though  that 
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doesn't    get     one     much     further  —  the     Mask    of 
Death." 

"  Why  so  ?  "  I  demanded  while  we  all  again  looked 
at  the  picture.  "  Isn't  it  much  rather  the  Mask  of 
Life  ?  It's  the  man's  own  face  that's  Death.  The 
other  one,  blooming  and  beautiful " 

"  Ah,  but  with  an  awful  grimace ! "  Mrs.  Server 
broke  in. 

"The  other  one,  blooming  and  beautiful,"  I  re- 
peated, "  is  Life,  and  he's  going  to  put  it  on ;  unless 
indeed  he  has  just  taken  it  off." 

"  He's  dreadful,  he's  awful — that's  what  I  mean," 
said  Mrs.  Server.  "  But  what  does  Mr.  Long 
think  ? " 

"The  artificial  face,  on  the  other  hand,"  I  went 
on,  as  Long  now  said  nothing,  "  is  extremely  studied 
and,  when  you  carefully  look  at  it,  charmingly 
pretty.  I  don't  see  the  grimace." 

"  I  don't  see  anything  else ! "  Mrs.  Server  good- 
humouredly  insisted.  "And  what  does  Mr.  Obert 
think?" 

He  kept  his  eyes  on  her  a  moment  before  replying. 
"  He  thinks  it  looks  like  a  lovely  lady." 

"  That  grinning  mask  ?     What  lovely  lady  ?  " 

"  It  does,"  I  declared  to  him,  really  seeing  what 
he  meant — "  it  does  look  remarkably  like  Mrs. 
Server." 

She  laughed,  but  forgivingly.  "  I'm  immensely 
obliged.  You  deserve,"  she  continued  to  me,  "that 
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I  should  say  the  gentleman's  own  face  is  the  image 
of  a  certain  other  gentleman's." 

"  It  isn't  the  image  of  yours,"  Obert  said  to  me, 
fitting  the  cap,  "  but  it's  a  funny  thing  that  it  should 
really  recall  to  one  some  face  among  us  here,  on 
this  occasion — I  mean  some  face  in  our  party — that 
I  can't  think  of."  We  had  our  eyes  again  on  the 
ominous  figure.  "  We've  seen  him  yesterday — we've 
seen  him  already  this  morning."  Obert,  oddly  enough, 
still  couldn't  catch  it.  "  Who  the  deuce  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  know,"  I  returned  after  a  moment — our  friend's 
reference  having  again,  in  a  flash,  become  illumi- 
nating. "But  nothing  would  induce  me  to  tell." 

"  If  /  were  the  flattered  individual,"  Long  observed, 
speaking  for  the  first  time,  "  I've  an  idea  that  you'd 
give  me  the  benefit  of  the  compliment.  Therefore 
it's  probably  not  me." 

"Oh,  it's  not  you  in  the  least,"  Mrs.  Server 
blandly  took  upon  herself  to  observe.  "This  face 
is  so  bad " 

"And  mine  is  so  good?"  our  companion  laughed. 
"  Thank  you  for  saving  me  !  " 

I  watched  them  look  at  each  other,  for  there  had 
been  as  yet  between  them  no  complete  exchange. 
Yes,  they  were  natural.  I  couldn't  have  made  it 
out  that  they  were  not.  But  there  was  something, 
all  the  same,  that  I  wanted  to  know,  and  I  put  it 
immediately  to  Long.  "Why  do  you  bring  against 
me  such  an  accusation  ?  " 
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He  met  the  question— singularly  enough— as  if 
his  readiness  had  suddenly  deserted  him.  "  I  don't 
know  !  " — and  he  turned  off  to  another  picture. 

It  left  the  three  of  us  all  the  more  confronted 
with  the  conundrum  launched  by  Obert,  and  Mrs. 
Server's  curiosity  remained.  "Do  name,"  she  said 
to  me,  "the  flattered  individual." 

"  No,  it's  a  responsibility  I  leave  to  Obert." 

But  he  was  clearly  still  at  fault;  he  was  like  a 
man  desiring,  but  unable,  to  sneeze.  "  I  see  the 
fellow — yet  I  don't.  Never  mind."  He  turned  away 
too.  "  He'll  come  to  me." 

"  The  resemblance,"  said  Long,  on  this,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  us  and  not  turning,  "  the  resemblance, 
which  I  shouldn't  think  would  puzzle  anyone,  is 
simply  to  '  poor  Briss ' ! " 

"  Oh,  of  course ! " — and  Obert  gave  a  jump  round. 

"  Ah — I  do  see  it,"  Mrs.  Server  conceded  with  her 
head  on  one  side,  but  as  if  speaking  rather  for 
harmony. 

I  didn't  believe  she  saw  it,  but  that  only  made 
her  the  more  natural ;  which  was  also  the  air  she 
had  on  going  to  join  Long,  in  his  new  contemplation, 
after  I  had  admitted  that  it  was  of  Brissenden  I  my- 
self had  thought.  Obert  and  I  remained  together 
in  the  presence  of  the  Man  with  the  Mask,  and, 
the  others  being  out  of  earshot,  he  reminded  me 
that  I  had  promised  him  the  night  before  in  the 
smoking-room  to  give  him  to-day  the  knowledge 
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I  had  then  withheld.  If  I  had  announced  that  I  was 
on  the  track  of  a  discovery,  pray  had  I  made  it  yet, 
and  what  was  it,  at  any  rate,  that  I  proposed  to 
discover?  I  felt  now,  in  truth,  more  uncomfortable 
than  I  had  expected  in  being  kept  to  my  obligation, 
and  I  beat  about  the  bush  a  little  till,  instead  of 
meeting  it,  I  was  able  to  put  the  natural  question : 
"  What  wonderful  things  was  Long  just  saying 
to  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  characteristic  ones  enough — whimsical,  fanci- 
ful, funny.  The  things  he  says,  you  know." 

It  was  indeed  a  fresh  view.  "They  strike  you 
as  characteristic  ?  " 

"  Of  the  man  himself  and  his  type  of  mind  ? 
Surely.  Don't  you  ?  He  talks  to  talk,  but  he's 
really  amusing." 

I  was  watching  our  companions.  "  Indeed  he  is — 
extraordinarily  amusing."  It  was  highly  interesting 
to  me  to  hear  at  last  of  Long's  "  type  of  mind." 
"  See  how  amusing  he  is  at  the  present  moment  to 
Mrs.  Server." 

Obert  took  this  in ;  she  was  convulsed,  in  the 
extravagance  always  so  pretty  as  to  be  pardonable, 
with  laughter,  and  she  even  looked  over  at  us  as 
if  to  intimate  with  her  shining,  lingering  eyes  that 
we  wouldn't  be  surprised  at  her  transports  if  we 
suspected  what  her  entertainer,  whom  she  had  never 
known  for  such  a  humourist,  was  saying.  Instead 
of  going  to  find  out,  all  the  same,  we  remained 
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another  minute  together.  It  was  for  me,  now,  I  could 
see,  that  Obert  had  his  best  attention.  "  What's  the 
matter  with  them  ? " 

It  startled  me  almost  as  much  as  if  he  had  asked 
me  what  was  the  matter  with  myself— for  that  some- 
thing was,  under  this  head,  I  was  by  this  time  unable 
to  ignore.  Not  twenty  minutes  had  elapsed  since 
our  meeting  with  Mrs.  Server  on  the  terrace  had 
determined  Grace  Brissenden's  elation,  but  it  was  a 
fact  that  my  nervousness  had  taken  an  extraordinary 
stride.  I  had  perhaps  not  till  this  instant  been  fully 
aware  of  it — it  was  really  brought  out  by  the  way 
Obert  looked  at  me  as  if  he  fancied  he  had  heard 
me  shake.  Mrs.  Server  might  be  natural,  and  Gilbert 
Long  might  be,  but  I  should  not  preserve  that  calm 
unless  I  pulled  myself  well  together.  I  made  the 
effort,  facing  my  sharp  interlocutor ;  and  I  think 
it  was  at  this  point  that  I  fully  measured  my  dismay. 
I  had  grown — that  was  what  was  the  matter  with 
me — precipitately,  preposterously  anxious.  Instead, 
of  dropping,  the  discomfort  produced  in  me  by 
Mrs.  Brissenden  had  deepened  to  agitation,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  brief  interval 
nothing  worse,  nothing  but  what  was  right,  had 
happened.  Had  I  myself  suddenly  fallen  so  much 
in  love  with  Mrs.  Server  that  the  care  for  her  reputa- 
tion had  become  with  me  an  obsession?  It  was 
of  no  use  saying  I  simply  pitied  her:  what  did 
I  pity  her  for  if  she  wasn't  in  danger?  She  was 
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in  danger:  that  rushed  over  me  at  present — rushed 
over  me  while  I  tried  to  look  easy  and  delayed  to 
answer  my  friend.  She  was  in  danger — if  only 
because  she  had  caught  and  held  the  search-light 
of  Obert's  attention.  I  took  up  his  inquiry.  "The 
matter  with  them  ?  I  don't  know  anything  but  that 
they're  young  and  handsome  and  happy — children, 
as  who  should  say,  of  the  world ;  children  of  leisure 
and  pleasure  and  privilege." 

Obert's  eyes  went  back  to  them.  "  Do  you 
remember  what  I  said  to  you  about  her  yesterday 
afternoon  ?  She  darts  from  flower  to  flower,  but 
she  clings,  for  the  time,  to  each.  You've  been 
feeling,  I  judge,  the  force  of  my  remark." 

"Oh,  she  didn't  at  all  'dart,'"  I  replied,  "just  now 
at  me.  I  darted,  much  rather,  at  her" 

"  Long  didn't  then,"  Obert  said,  still  with  his  eyes 
on  them. 

I  had  to  wait  a  moment.  "  Do  you  mean  he  struck 
you  as  avoiding  her  ?  " 

He  in  turn  considered.  "  He  struck  me  as  having 
noticed  with  what  intensity,  ever  since  we  came 
down,  she  has  kept  alighting.  She  inaugurated  it, 
the  instant  she  arrived,  with  me,  and  every  man  of  us 
has  had  his  turn.  I  dare  say  it's  only  fair,  certainly, 
that  Long  should  have." 

"  He's  lucky  to  get  it,  the  brute !  She's  as  charm- 
ing as  she  can  possibly  be." 

"  That's   it,  precisely ;    and   it's   what   no   woman 
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ought  to  be — as  charming  as  she  possibly  can ! — 
more  than  once  or  twice  in  her  life.  This  lady  is 
so  every  blessed  minute,  and  to  every  blessed 
male.  It's  as  if  she  were  too  awfully  afraid  one 
wouldn't  take  it  in.  If  she  but  knew  how  one  does ! 
However,"  my  friend  continued,  "you'll  recollect 
that  we  differed  about  her  yesterday— and  what 
does  it  signify  ?  One  should  of  course  bear  lightly 
on  anything  so  light.  But  I  stick  to  it  that  she's 
different." 

I  pondered.     "  Different  from  whom  ?  " 

"  Different  from  herself— as  she  was  when  I  painted 
her.  There's  something  the  matter  with  her." 

"  Ah,  then,  it's  for  me  to  ask  you  what.  I  don't 
myself,  you  see,  perceive  it." 

He  made  for  a  little  no  answer,  and  we  were  both 
indeed  by  this  time  taken  up  with  the  withdrawal  of 
the  two  other  members  of  our  group.  They  moved 
away  together  across  the  shining  floor,  pausing,  look- 
ing up  at  the  painted  vault,  saying  the  inevitable 
things — bringing  off  their  retreat,  in  short,  in  the  best 
order.  It  struck  me  somehow  as  a  retreat,  and  yet  I 
insisted  to  myself,  once  more,  on  its  being  perfectly 
natural.  At  the  high  door,  which  stood  open,  they 
stopped  a  moment  and  looked  back  at  us — looked 
frankly,  sociably,  as  if  in  consciousness  of  our  sympa- 
thetic attention.  Mrs.  Server  waved,  as  in  temporary 
farewell,  a  free  explanatory  hand  at  me ;  she  seemed 
to  explain  that  she  was  now  trying  somebody  else. 
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Obert  moreover  added  his  explanation.  "  That's  the 
way  she  collars  us." 

"  Oh,  Long  doesn't  mind,"  I  said.  "  But  what's  the 
way  she  strikes  you  as  different  ?  " 

"  From  what  she  was  when  she  sat  to  me  ?  Well,  a 
part  of  it  is  that  she  can't  keep  still.  She  was  as 
still  then  as  if  she  had  been  paid  for  it.  Now  she's 
all  over  the  place."  But  he  came  back  to  something 
else.  "  I  like  your  talking,  my  dear  man,  of  what 
you  'don't  perceive.'  I've  yet  to  find  out  what  that 
remarkable  quantity  is.  What  you  do  perceive  has 
at  all  events  given  me  so  much  to  think  about  that 
it  doubtless  ought  to  serve  me  for  the  present.  I 
feel  I  ought  to  let  you  know  that  you've  made  me 
also  perceive  the  Brissendens."  I  of  course  re- 
membered what  I  had  said  to  him,  but  it  was  just 
this  that  now  touched  my  uneasiness,  and  I  only 
echoed  the  name,  a  little  blankly,  with  the  instinct 
of  gaining  time.  "  You  put  me  on  them  wonder- 
fully," Obert  continued,  "though  of  course  I've  kept 
your  idea  to  myself.  All  the  same  it  sheds  a  great 
light." 

I  could  again  but  feebly  repeat  it.    "  A  great  light  ?  " 

"  As  to  what  may  go  on  even  between  others  still. 
It's  a  jolly  idea — a  torch  in  the  darkness  ;  and  do 
you  know  v/hat  I've  done  with  it?  I've  held  it  up, 
I  don't  mind  telling  you,  to  just  the  question  of  the 
change,  since  this  interests  you,  in  Mrs.  Server.  If 
you've  got  your  mystery  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  won't 
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have  mine.  If  you've  got  your  Brissendens  I  shall 
see  what  I  can  do  with  her.  You've  given  me  an 
analogy,  and  I  declare  I  find  it  dazzling.  I  don't  see 
the  end  of  what  may  be  done  with  it.  If  Brissenden's 
paying  for  his  wife,  for  her  amazing  second  bloom, 
who's  paying  for  Mrs.  Server  ?  Isn't  that — what  do 
the  newspapers  call  it  ? — the  missing  word  ?  Isn't 
it  perhaps  in  fact  just  what  you  told  me  last  night 
you  were  on  the  track  of?  But  don't  add  now,"  he 
went  on,  more  and  more  amused  with  his  divination, 
"don't  add  now  that  the  man's  obviously  Gilbert 
Long — for  I  won't  be  put  off  with  anything  of  the 
sort.  She  collared  him  much  too  markedly.  The 
real  man  must  be  one  she  doesn't  markedly  collar." 

"  But  I  thought  that  what  you  a  moment  ago  made 
out  was  that  she  so  markedly  collars  all  of  us."  This 
was  my  immediate  reply  to  Obert's  blaze  of  ingenuity, 
but  I  none  the  less  saw  more  things  in  it  than  I  could 
reply  to.  I  saw,  at  any  rate,  and  saw  with  relief,  that 
if  he  should  look  for  the  missing  word,  as  he  happily 
enough  called  it,  on  the  principle  suggested  to  him  by 
the  case  of  the  Brissendens,  there  would  be  no  danger 
at  all  of  his  finding  it.  If,  accordingly,  I  was  nervous 
for  Mrs.  Server,  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  keep  him  on 
this  false  scent.  Since  it  was  not  she  who  was  paid 
for,  but  she  who  possibly  paid,  his  fancy  might  harm- 
lessly divert  him  till  the  party  should  disperse.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  the 
question  of  the  "  change  "  in  her,  which  he  was  in  so 
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much  better  a  position  than  I  to  measure,  couldn't 
help  having  for  me  its  portent,  and  the  sense  of  that 
was,  no  doubt,  in  my  next  words.  "  What  makes  you 
think  that  what  you  speak  of  was  what  I  had  in  my 
head?" 

"  Well,  the  way,  simply,  that  the  shoe  fits.  She's 
absolutely  not  the  same  person  I  painted.  It's 
exactly  like  Mrs.  Brissenden's  having  been  for  you 
yesterday  not  the  same  person  you  had  last  seen 
bearing  her  name." 

"  Very  good,"  I  returned,  "  though  I  didn't  in  the 
least  mean  to  set  you  digging  so  hard.  However, 
dig  on  your  side,  by  all  means,  while  I  dig  on  mine. 
All  I  ask  of  you  is  complete  discretion." 

"  Ah,  naturally !  " 

"  We  ought  to  remember,"  I  pursued,  even  at  the 
risk  of  showing  as  too  sententious,  "that  success  in 
such  an  inquiry  may  perhaps  be  more  embarrassing 
than  failure.  To  nose  about  for  a  relation  that  a  lady 
has  her  reasons  for  keeping  secret " 

"  Is  made  not  only  quite  inoffensive,  I  hold  " — he 
immediately  took  me  up — "  but  positively  honourable, 
by  being  confined  to  psychologic  evidence." 

I  wondered  a  little.     "  Honourable  to  whom  ?  " 

"Why,  to  the  investigator.  Resting  on  the  kind 
of  signs  that  the  game  takes  account  of  when  fairly 
played — resting  on  psychologic  signs  alone,  it's  a 
high  application  of  intelligence.  What's  ignoble  is 
the  detective  and  the  keyhole." 
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"  I  see,"  I  after  a  moment  admitted.  "  I  did  have, 
last  night,  my  scruples,  but  you  warm  me  up.  Yet  I 
confess  also,"  I  still  added,  "  that  if  I  do  muster  the 
courage  of  my  curiosity,  it's  a  little  because  I  feel 
even  yet,  as  I  think  you  also  must,  altogether  desti- 
tute of  a  material  clue.  If  I  had  a  material  clue  I 
should  feel  ashamed :  the  fact  would  be  deterrent. 
I  start,  for  my  part,  at  any  rate,  quite  in  the  dark — 
or  in  a  darkness  lighted,  at  best,  by  what  you  have 
called  the  torch  of  my  analogy.  The  analogy  too,"  I 
wound  up,  "  may  very  well  be  only  half  a  help.  It 
was  easy  to  find  poor  Briss,  because  poor  Briss  is 
here,  and  it's  always  easy  moreover  to  find  a  husband. 
But  say  Mrs.  Server's  poor  Briss — or  his  equivalent, 
whoever  it  may  be — isn't  here." 

We  had  begun  to  walk  away  with  this,  but  my 
companion  pulled  up  at  the  door  of  the  room.  "  I'm 
sure  he  is.  She  tells  me  he's  near." 

" '  Tells '  you  ?  "  I  challenged  it,  but  I  uncomfort- 
ably reflected  that  it  was  just  what  I  had  myself  told 
Mrs.  Brissenden. 

"She  wouldn't  be  as  she  is  if  he  weren't.  Her 
being  as  she  is  is  the  sign  of  it.  He  wasn't  present 
— that  is  he  wasn't  present  in  her  life  at  all — when  I 
painted  her ;  and  the  difference  we're  impressed  with 
is  exactly  the  proof  that  he  is  now." 

My  difficulty  in  profiting  by  the  relief  he  had  so 
unconsciously  afforded  me  resided  of  course  in  my 
not  feeling  free  to  show  for  quite  as  impressed  as  he 
F 
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was.  I  hadn't  really  made  out  at  all  what  he  was 
impressed  with,  and  I  should  only  have  spoiled 
everything  by  inviting  him  to  be  definite.  This  was 
a  little  of  a  worry,  for  I  should  have  liked  to  know ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  I  felt  my  track  at  present 
effectually  covered.  "Well,  then,  grant  he's  one  of 
us.  There  are  more  than  a  dozen  of  us — a  dozen 
even  with  you  and  me  and  Brissenden  counted  out. 
The  hitch  is  that  we're  nowhere  without  a  primary 
lead.  As  to  Brissenden  there  was  the  lead." 

"You  mean  as  offered  by  his  wife's  bloated  state, 
which  was  a  signal ?  " 

"  Precisely :  for  the  search  for  something  or  other 
that  would  help  to  explain  it.  Given  his  wife's 
bloated  state,  his  own  shrunken  one  was  what  was  to 
have  been  predicated.  I  knew  definitely,  in  other 
words,  what  to  look  for." 

"  Whereas  we  don't  know  here  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Server's  state,  unfortunately,"  I  replied,  "  is 
not  bloated." 

He  laughed  at  my  "unfortunately,"  though  re- 
cognising that  I  spoke  merely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  lucidity,  and  presently  remarked  that  he  had  his 
own  idea.  He  didn't  say  what  it  was,  and  I  didn't 
ask,  intimating  thereby  that  I  held  it  to  be  in  this 
fine  manner  we  were  playing  the  game;  but  I  in- 
dulgently questioned  it  in  the  light  of  its  not  yet 
having  assisted  him.  He  answered  that  the  minutes 
we  had  just  passed  were  what  had  made  the  differ- 
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ence ;  it  had  sprung  from  the  strong  effect  produced 
on  him  after  she  came  in  with  me.  "  It's  but  now  I 
really  see  her.  She  did  and  said  nothing  special, 
nothing  striking  or  extraordinary  ;  but  that  didn't 
matter — it  never  does:  one  saw  how  she  is.  She's 
nothing  but  that." 

"  Nothing  but  what  ?  " 

"  She's  all  in  it,"  he  insisted.  "  Or  it's  all  in  her. 
It  comes  to  the  same  thing." 

"  Of  course  it's  all  in  her,"  I  said  as  impatiently  as 
I  could,  though  his  attestation — for  I  wholly  trusted 
his  perception — left  me  so  much  in  his  debt.  "  That's 
what  we  start  with,  isn't  it?  It  leaves  us  as  far  as 
ever  from  what  we  must  arrive  at." 

But  he  was  too  interested  in  his  idea  to  heed  my 
question.  He  was  wrapped  in  the  "  psychologic " 
glow.  "  I  have  her  ! " 

"  Ah,  but  it's  a  question  of  having  him  /" 

He  looked  at  me  on  this  as  if  I  had  brought  him 
back  to  a  mere  detail,  and  after  an  instant  the  light 
went  out  of  his  face.  "  So  it  is.  I  leave  it  to  you. 
I  don't  care."  His  drop  had  the  usual  suddenness 
of  the  drops  of  the  artistic  temperament.  "  Look 
for  the  last  man,"  he  nevertheless,  but  with  more 
detachment,  added.  "  I  daresay  it  would  be  he." 

"The  last?     In  what  sense  the  last?" 

"Well,  the  last  sort  of  creature  who  could  be 
believed  of  her." 

"Oh,"  I  rejoined  as  we  went  on,  "the  great  bar 
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to  that  is  that  such  a  sort  of  creature  as  the  last  won't 
be  here ! " 

He  hesitated.  "  So  much  the  better.  I  give  him, 
at  any  rate,  wherever  he  is,  up  to  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  returned,  "  for  the  beauty  of  the 
present !  You  do  see,  then,  that  our  psychologic 
glow  doesn't,  after  all,  prevent  the  thing " 

"  From  being  none  of  one's  business  ?  Yes.  Poor 
little  woman  ! "  He  seemed  somehow  satisfied  ;  he 
threw  it  all  up.  "  It  isn't  any  of  one's  business,  is 
it?" 

"  Why,  that's  just  what  I  was  telling  you,"  I 
impatiently  exclaimed,  "that  /  feel  I " 


V 


THE  first  thing  that  happened  to  me  after  part- 
ing with  him  was  to  find  myself  again  engaged 
with  Mrs.  Brissenden,  still  full  of  the  quick  con- 
viction with  which  I  had  left  her.  "It  is  she — quite 
unmistakably,  you  know.  I  don't  see  how  I  can 
have  been  so  stupid  as  not  to  make  it  out.  I 
haven't  your  cleverness,  of  course,  till  my  nose  is 

rubbed  into  a  thing.  But  when  it  is !  "  She 

celebrated  her  humility  in  a  laugh  that  was  proud. 
"  The  two  are  off  together." 

"Off  where?" 

"  I  don't  know  where,  but  I  saw  them  a  few 
minutes  ago  most  distinctly  'slope.'  They've  gone 
for  a  quiet,  unwatched  hour,  poor  dears,  out  into 
the  park  or  the  gardens.  When  one  knows  it,  it's 
all  there.  But  what's  that  vulgar  song? — 'You've 
got  to  know  it  first ! '  It  strikes  me,  if  you  don't 
mind  my  telling  you  so,  that  the  way  you  get 
hold  of  things  is  positively  uncanny.  I  mean  as 
regards  what  first  marked  her  for  you." 
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"  But,  my  dear  lady,"  I  protested,  "  nothing  at  all 
first  marked  her  for  me.  She  isrit  marked  for  me, 
first  or  last.  It  was  only  you  who  so  jumped  at  her." 

My  interlocutress  stared,  and  I  had  at  this 
moment,  I  remember,  an  almost  intolerable  sense 
of  her  fatuity  and  cruelty.  They  were  all  uncon- 
scious, but  they  were,  at  that  stage,  none  the  less 
irritating.  Her  fine  bosom  heaved,  her  blue  eyes 
expanded  with  her  successful,  her  simplified  egotism. 
I  couldn't,  in  short,  I  found,  bear  her  being  so  keen 
about  Mrs.  Server  while  she  was  so  stupid  about 
poor  Briss.  She  seemed  to  recall  to  me  nobly  the 
fact  that  she  hadn't  a  lover.  No,  she  was  only 
eating  poor  Briss  up  inch  by  inch,  but  she  hadn't 
a  lover.  "  I  don't,"  I  insisted,  "  see  in  Mrs.  Server 
any  of  the  right  signs." 

She  looked  almost  indignant.  "  Even  after  your 
telling  me  that  you  see  in  Lady  John  only  the 
wrong  ones?" 

"Ah,  but  there  are  other  women  here  than 
Mrs.  Server  and  Lady  John." 

"Certainly.  But  didn't  we,  a  moment  ago,  think 
of  them  all  and  dismiss  them  ?  If  Lady  John's 
out  of  the  question,  how  can  Mrs.  Server  possibly 
not  be  in  it?  We  want  a  fool " 

"Ah,  do  we?"  I  interruptingly  wailed. 

"Why,  exactly  by  your  own  theory,  in  which 
you've  so  much  interested  me !  It  was  you  who 
struck  off  the  idea." 
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"That  we  want  a  fool?"  I  felt  myself  turning 
gloomy  enough.  "Do  we  really  want  anyone  at 
all  ? " 

She  gave  me,  in  momentary  silence,  a  strange 
smile.  "Ah,  you  want  to  take  it  back  now? 
You're  sorry  you  spoke.  My  dear  man,  you  may 

be "  but  that  didn't   hinder  the  fact,  in   short, 

that  I  had  kindled  near  me  a  fine,  if  modest  and 
timid,  intelligence.  There  did  remain  the  truth  of 
our  friend's  striking  development,  to  which  I  had 
called  her  attention.  Regretting  my  rashness  didn't 
make  the  prodigy  less.  "You'll  lead  me  to  believe, 
if  you  back  out,  that  there's  suddenly  someone  you 
want  to  protect.  Weak  man,"  she  exclaimed  with 
an  assurance  from  which,  I  confess,  I  was  to  take 
alarm,  "something  has  happened  to  you  since  we 
separated!  Weak  man,"  she  repeated  with  dreadful 
gaiety,  "  you've  been  squared  ! " 

I  literally  blushed  for  her.     "Squared?" 

"Does  it  inconveniently  happen  that  you  find 
you're  in  love  with  her  yourself?" 

"  Well,"  I  replied  on  quick  reflection,  "  do,  if  you 
like,  call  it  that ;  for  you  see  what  a  motive  it  gives 
me  for  being,  in  such  a  matter  as  this  wonderful 
one  that  you  and  I  happened  to  find  ourselves  for 
a  moment  making  so  free  with,  absolutely  sure 
about  her.  I  am  absolutely  sure.  There !  She 
won't  do.  And  for  your  postulate  that  she's  at 
the  present  moment  in  some  sequestered  spot  in 
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Long's  company,  suffer  me  without  delay  to  correct 
it.  It  won't  hold  water.  If  you'll  go  into  the 
library,  through  which  I  have  just  passed,  you'll 
find  her  there  in  the  company  of  the  Comte  de 
Dreuil." 

Mrs.  Briss  stared  again.  "  Already  ?  She  was, 
at  any  rate,  with  Mr.  Long,  and  she  told  me  on  my 
meeting  them  that  they  had  just  come  from  the 
pastels." 

"Exactly.  They  met  there — she  and  I  having 
gone  together ;  and  they  retired  together  under  my 
eyes.  They  must  have  parted,  clearly,  the  moment 
after." 

She  took  it  all  in,  turned  it  all  over.  "  Then  what 
does  that  prove  but  that  they're  afraid  to  be  seen  ?  " 

"Ah,  they're  not  afraid,  since  both  you  and  I  saw 
them!" 

"Oh,  only  just  long  enough  for  them  to  publish 
themselves  as  not  avoiding  each  other.  All  the 
same,  you  know,"  she  said,  "they  do." 

"Do  avoid  each  other?  How  is  your  belief  in 
that,"  I  asked,  "  consistent  with  your  belief  that  they 
parade  together  in  the  park?" 

"  They  ignore  each  other  in  public ;  they  fore- 
gather in  private." 

"Ah,  but  they  dorit — since,  as  I  tell  you,  she's 
even  while  we  talk  the  centre  of  the  mystic  circle 
of  the  twaddle  of  M.  de  Dreuil ;  chained  to  a  stake 
if  you  can  be.  Besides,"  I  wound  up,  "  it's  not  only 
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that  she's  not  the  '  right  fool ' — it's  simply  that  she's 
not  a  fool  at  all.  We  want  the  woman  who  has 
been  rendered  most  inane.  But  this  lady  hasn't 
been  rendered  so  in  any  degree.  She's  the  reverse 
of  inane.  She's  in  full  possession." 

"In  full  possession  of  what?" 

"  Why,  of  herself." 

"Like  Lady  John?" 

I  had  unfortunately  to  discriminate  here.  "  No, 
not  like  Lady  John." 

"  Like  whom  then  ?  " 

"  Like  anyone.  Like  me  ;  like  you  ;  like  Briss- 
enden.  Don't  I  satisfy  you  ?  "  I  asked  in  a  moment. 

She  only  looked  at  me  a  little,  handsome  and  hard. 
"If  you  wished  to  satisfy  me  so  easily  you  shouldn't 
have  made  such  a  point  of  working  me  up.  I  dare- 
say I,  after  all,  however,"  she  added,  "notice  more 
things  than  you." 

"  As  for  instance  ?  " 

"  Well,  May  Server  last  evening.  I  was  not  quite 
conscious  at  the  time  that  I  did,  but  when  one  has 
had  the  'tip'  one  looks  back  and  sees  things  in  a 
new  light." 

It  was  doubtless  because  my  friend  irritated  me 
more  and  more  that  I  met  this  with  a  sharpness 
possibly  excessive.  "  She's  perfectly  natural.  What 
I  saw  was  a  test.  And  so  is  he." 

But  she  gave  me  no  heed.  "If  there  hadn't  been 
so  many  people  I  should  have  noticed  of  myself 
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after  dinner  that  there  was  something  the  matter 
with  her.  I  should  have  seen  what  it  was.  She  was 
all  over  the  place." 

She  expressed  it  as  the  poor  lady's  other  critic  had 
done,  but  this  didn't  shut  my  mouth.  "Ah,  then, 
in  spite  of  the  people,  you  did  notice.  What  do  you 
mean  by  '  all  over  the  place '  ?  " 

"She  couldn't  keep  still.  She  was  different  from 
the  woman  one  had  last  seen.  She  used  to  be  so 
calm — as  if  she  were  always  sitting  for  her  portrait. 
Wasn't  she  in  fact  always  being  painted  in  a  pink 
frock  and  one  row  of  pearls,  always  staring  out  at 
you  in  exhibitions,  as  if  she  were  saying  '  Here 
they  are  again '  ?  Last  night  she  was  on  the  rush." 

"The  rush?     Oh!" 

"Yes,  positively — from  one  man  to  another.  She 
was  on  the  pounce.  She  talked  to  ten  in  succession, 
making  up  to  them  in  the  most  extraordinary  way 
and  leaving  them  still  more  crazily.  She's  as 
nervous  as  a  cat.  Put  it  to  any  man  here,  and 
see  if  he  doesn't  tell  you." 

"  I  should  think  it  quite  unpleasant  to  put  it  to 
any  man  here,"  I  returned;  "and  I  should  have 
been  sure  you  would  have  thought  it  the  same.  I 
spoke  to  you  in  the  deepest  confidence." 

Mrs.  Brissenden's  look  at  me  was  for  a  moment 
of  the  least  accommodating ;  then  it  changed  to  an 
intelligent  smile.  "  How  you  are  protecting  her ; 
But  don't  cry  out,"  she  added,  "before  you're  hurt. 
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Since  your  confidence  has  distinguished  me — though 
I  don't  quite  see  why — you  may  be  sure  I  haven't 
breathed.  So  I  all  the  more  resent  your  making 
me  a  scene  on  the  extraordinary  ground  that  I've 
observed  as  well  as  yourself.  Perhaps  what  you 
don't  like  is  that  my  observation  may  be  turned 
on  you.  I  confess  it  is." 

It  was  difficult  to  bear  being  put  in  the  wrong 
by  her,  but  I  made  an  effort  that  I  believe  was  not 
unsuccessful  to  recover  my  good  humour.  "  It's  not 
in  the  least  to  your  observation  that  I  object,  it's 
to  the  extravagant  inferences  you  draw  from  it.  Of 
course,  however,  I  admit  I  always  want  to  protect 
the  innocent.  What  does  she  gain,  on  your  theory, 
by  her  rushing  and  pouncing?  Had  she  pounced 
on  Brissenden  when  we  met  him  with  her?  Are 
you  so  very  sure  he  hadn't  pounced  on  her  ?  They 
had,  at  all  events,  to  me,  quite  the  air  of  people 
settled ;  she  was  not,  it  was  clear,  at  that  moment 
meditating  a  change.  It  was  we,  if  you  remember, 
who  had  absolutely  to  pull  them  apart." 

"  Is  it  your  idea  to  make  out,"  Mrs.  Brissenden 
inquired  in  answer  to  this,  "that  she  has  suddenly 
had  the  happy  thought  of  a  passion  for  my  husband  ?" 

A  new  possibility,  as  she  spoke,  came  to  me  with  a 
whirr  of  wings,  and  I  half  expressed  it.  "  She  may 
have  a  sympathy." 

My  interlocutress  gazed  at  space.  "You  mean 
she  may  be  sorry  for  him  ?  On  what  ground  ?  " 
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I  had  gone'  too  far  indeed;  but  I  got  off  as  I 
could.  "You  neglect  him  so!  But  what  is  she,  at 
any  rate/'  I  went  on,  "nervous — as  nervous  as  you 
describe  her — about  ?  " 

"About  her  danger;  the  contingency  of  its  being 
fixed  upon  them— an  intimacy  so  thoroughgoing  that 
they  can  scarcely  afford  to  let  it  be  seen  even  as  a 
mere  acquaintance.  Think  of  the  circumstances — 
her  personal  ones,  I  mean,  and  admit  that  it  wouldn't 
do.  It  would  be  too  bad  a  case.  There's  every- 
thing to  make  it  so.  They  must  live  on  pins  and 
needles.  Anything  proved  would  go  tremendously 
hard  for  her." 

"  In  spite  of  which  you're  surprised  that  I  *  protect ' 
her?" 

It  was  a  question,  however,  that  my  companion 
could  meet.  "From  people  in  general,  no.  From 
me  in  particular,  yes." 

In  justice  to  Mrs.  Brissenden  I  thought  a  moment. 
"Well,  then,  let  us  be  fair  all  round.  That  you 
don't,  as  you  say,  breathe  is  a  discretion  I  appreciate ; 
all  the  more  that  a  little  inquiry,  tactfully  pursued, 
would  enable  you  to  judge  whether  any  independent 
suspicion  does  attach.  A  little  loose  collateral 
evidence  might  be  picked  up;  and  your  scorning  to 
handle  it  is  no  more  than  I  should,  after  all,  have 
expected  of  you." 

"Thank  you  for  'after  all'!"  My  companion 
tossed  her  head.  "  I  know  for  myself  what  I  scorn 
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to  handle.  Quite  apart  from  that  there's  another 
matter.  You  must  have  noticed  yourself  that  when 
people  are  so  much  liked " 

"  There's  a  kind  of  general,  amiable  consensus  of 
blindness?  Yes — one  can  think  of  cases.  Popu- 
larity shelters  and  hallows — has  the  effect  of  making 
a  good-natured  world  agree  not  to  see." 

My  friend  seemed  pleased  that  I  so  sufficiently 
understood.  "This  evidently  has  been  a  case  then 
in  which  it  has  not  only  agreed  not  to  see,  but  agreed 
not  even  to  look.  It  has  agreed  in  fact  to  look 
straight  the  other  way.  They  say  there's  no  smoke 
without  fire,  but  it  appears  there  may  be  fire  without 
smoke.  I'm  satisfied,  at  all  events,  that  one  wouldn't 
in  connection  with  these  two  find  the  least  little  puff. 
Isn't  that  just  what  makes  the  magnificence  of  their 
success — the  success  that  reduces  us  to  playing  over 
them  with  mere  moonshine  ? "  She  thought  of  it ; 
seemed  fairly  to  envy  it.  "  I've  never  seen  such 
luck!" 

"A  rare  case  of  the  beauty  of  impunity  as  im- 
punity?" I  laughed.  "Such  a  case  puts  a  price 
on  passions  otherwise  to  be  deprecated.  I'm  glad 
indeed  you  admit  we're  '  reduced.'  We  are  reduced. 
But  what  I  meant  to  say  just  now  was  that  if  you'll 
continue  to  join  in  the  genial  conspiracy  while  I  do 
the  same — each  of  us  making  an  exception  only 
for  the  other — I'll  pledge  myself  absolutely  to  the 
straight  course.  If  before  we  separate  I've  seen 
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reason  to  change  my  mind,  I'll  loyally  let  you 
know." 

"What  good  will  that  do  me,"  she  asked,  "if  you 
dorit  change  your  mind?  You  won't  change  it  if 
you  shut  your  eyes  to  her." 

"Ah,  I  feel  I  can't  do  that  now.  I  am  interested. 
The  proof  of  that  is,"  I  pursued,  "  that  I  appeal  to 
you  for  another  impression  of  your  own.  I  still 
don't  see  the  logic  of  her  general  importunity." 

"The  logic  is  simply  that  she  has  a  terror  of 
appearing  to  encourage  anyone  in  particular." 

"Why  then  isn't  it  in  her  own  interest,  for  the  sake 
of  the  screen,  just  to  do  that?  The  appearance  of 
someone  in  particular  would  be  exactly  the  opposite 
of  the  appearance  of  Long.  Your  own  admission 
is  that  that's  his  line  with  Lady  John." 

Mrs.  Brissenden  took  her  view.  "  Oh,  she  doesn't 
want  to  do  anything  so  like  the  real  thing.  And,  as 
for  what  he  does,  they  don't  feel  in  the  same  way. 
He's  not  nervous." 

"  Then  why  does  he  go  in  for  a  screen  ? " 

"  I  mean  "—she  readily  modified  it — "  that  he's  not 
so  nervous  as  May.  He  hasn't  the  same  reasons  for 
panic.  A  man  never  has.  Besides,  there's  not  so 
much  in  Mr.  Long  to  show " 

"What,  by  my  notion,  has  taken  place?  Why  not, 
if  it  was  precisely  by  the  change  in  him  that  my 
notion  was  inspired?  Any  change  in  her  I  know 
comparatively  little  about." 
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We  hovered  so  near  the  case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brissenden  that  it  positively  excited  me,  and  all  the 
more  for  her  sustained  unconsciousness.  "Oh,  the 
man's  not  aware  of  his  own  change.  He  doesn't  see 
it  as  we  do.  It's  all  to  his  advantage." 

"  But  we  see  it  to  his  advantage.  How  should 
that  prevent?" 

"We  see  it  to  the  advantage  of  his  mind  and  his 
talk,  but  not  to  that  of " 

"  Well,  what  ?  "  I  pressed  as  she  pulled  up. 

She  was  thinking  how  to  name  such  mysteries. 
"  His  delicacy.  His  consideration.  His  thought  for 
her.  He  would  think  for  her  if  he  weren't  selfish. 
But  he  is  selfish — too  much  so  to  spare  her,  to  be 
generous,  to  realise.  It's  only,  after  all,"  she  sagely 
went  on,  feeding  me  again,  as  I  winced  to  feel,  with 
profundity  of  my  own  sort,  "it's  only  an  excessive 
case,  a  case  that  in  him  happens  to  show  as  what  the 
doctors  call  'fine/  of  what  goes  on  whenever  two 
persons  are  so  much  mixed  up.  One  of  them  always 
gets  more  out  of  it  than  the  other.  One  of  them — 
you  know  the  saying — gives  the  lips,  the  other  gives 
the  cheek." 

"It's  the  deepest  of  all  truths.  Yet  the  cheek 
profits  too,"  I  more  prudently  argued. 

"It  profits  most.  It  takes  and  keeps  and  uses  all 
the  lips  give.  The  cheek,  accordingly,"  she  continued 
to  point  out,  "  is  Mr.  Long's.  The  lips  are  what  we 
began  by  looking  for.  We've  found  them.  They're 
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drained— they're  dry,  the  lips.  Mr.  Long  finds  his 
improvement  natural  and  beautiful.  He  revels  in  it. 
He  takes  it  for  granted.  He's  sublime." 

It  kept  me  for  a  minute  staring  at  her.  "  So — do 
you  know  ? — are  you  !  " 

She  received  this  wholly  as  a  tribute  to  her  acute- 
ness,  and  was  therefore  proportionately  gracious. 
"  That's  only  because  it's  catching.  You've  made  me 
sublime.  You  found  me  dense.  You've  affected  me 
quite  as  Mrs.  Server  has  affected  Mr.  Long.  I  don't 
pretend  I  show  it,"  she  added,  "quite  as  much  as 
he  does." 

"  Because  that  would  entail  my  showing  it  as  much 
as,  by  your  contention,  she  does  ?  Well,  I  confess,"  I 
declared,  "  I  do  feel  remarkably  like  that  pair  of  lips. 
I  feel  drained — I  feel  dry ! "  Her  answer  to  this, 
with  another  toss  of  her  head,  was  extravagant 
enough  to  mean  forgiveness — was  that  I  was  imper- 
tinent, and  her  action  in  support  of  her  charge  was  to 
move  away  from  me,  taking  her  course  again  to  the 
terrace,  easily  accessible  from  the  room  in  which  we 
had  been  talking.  She  passed  out  of  the  window 
that  opened  to  the  ground,  and  I  watched  her  while, 
in  the  brighter  light,  she  put  up  her  pink  parasol. 
She  walked  a  few  paces,  as  if  to  look  about  her  for  a 
change  of  company,  and  by  this  time  had  reached 
a  flight  of  steps  that  descended  to  a  lower  level.  On 
observing  that  here,  in  the  act  to  go  down,  she  sud- 
denly paused,  I  knew  she  had  been  checked  by  some- 
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thing  seen  below  and  that  this  was  what  made  her 
turn  the  next  moment  to  give  me  a  look.  I  took  it 
as  an  invitation  to  rejoin  her,  and  I  perceived  when  I 
had  done  so  what  had  led  her  to  appeal  to  me.  We 
commanded  from  the  point  in  question  one  of  the 
shady  slopes  of  the  park  and  in  particular  a  spread- 
ing beech,  the  trunk  of  which  had  been  inclosed  with 
a  rustic  circular  bench,  a  convenience  that  appeared 
to  have  offered,  for  the  moment,  a  sense  of  leafy 
luxury  to  a  lady  in  pale  blue.  She  leaned  back,  her 
figure  presented  in  profile  and  her  head  a  little 
averted  as  if  for  talk  with  someone  on  the  other  side 
of  her,  someone  so  placed  as  to  be  lost  to  our  view. 

"There!"  triumphed  Mrs.  Brissenden  again — for 
the  lady  was  unmistakably  Mrs.  Server.  Amuse- 
ment was  inevitable — the  fact  showed  her  as  so 
correctly  described  by  the  words  to  which  I  had 
twice  had  to  listen.  She  seemed  really  all  over  the 
place.  "  I  thought  you  said,"  my  companion  re- 
marked, "  that  you  had  left  her  tucked  away  some- 
where with  M.  de  Dreuil." 

"Well,"  I  returned  after  consideration,  "that  is 
obviously  M.  de  Dreuil." 

"  Are  you  so  sure  ?  I  don't  make  out  the  person," 
my  friend  continued — "  I  only  see  she's  not  alone.  I 
understood  you  moreover  that  you  had  lately  left 
them  in  the  house." 

"  They  were  in  the  house,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
keep  them  from  coming  out.     They've  had  plenty  of 
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time  while  we've  talked  ;  they  must  have  passed 
down  by  some  of  the  other  steps.  Perhaps  also," 
I  added,  "it's  another  man." 

But  by  this  time  she  was  satisfied.     "  It's  he  /" 

"Gilbert  Long?  I  thought  you  just  said,"  I 
observed,  "  that  you  can  make  nobody  out." 

We  watched  together,  but  the  distance  was  con- 
siderable, and  the  second  figure  continued  to  be 
screened.  "  It  must  be  he,"  Mrs.  Brissenden  resumed 
with  impatience,  "since  it  was  with  him  I  so  dis- 
tinctly saw  her." 

"Let  me  once  more  hold  you  to  the  fact,"  I  an- 
swered, "  that  she  had,  to  my  knowledge,  succumbed 
to  M.  de  Dreuil  afterwards.  The  moments  have  fled, 
you  see,  in  our  fascinating  discussion,  and  various 
things,  on  your  theory  of  her  pounce,  have  come  and 
gone.  Don't  I  moreover  make  out  a  brown  shoe,  in 
a  white  gaiter,  protruding  from  the  other  side  of  her 
dress  ?  It  must  be  Lord  Lutley." 

Mrs.  Brissenden  looked  and  mused.  "A  brown 
shoe  in  a  white  gaiter?"  At  this  moment  Mrs. 
Server  moved,  and  the  next — as  if  it  were  time  for 
another  pounce — she  had  got  up.  We  could,  how- 
ever, still  distinguish  but  a  shoulder  and  an  out- 
stretched leg  of  her  gentleman,  who,  on  her  movement, 
appeared,  as  in  protest,  to  have  affirmed  by  an  em- 
phatic shift  of  his  seat  his  preference  for  their  remain- 
ing as  they  were.  This  carried  him  further  round  the 
tree.  We  thus  lost  him,  but  she  stood  there  while  we 
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waited,  evidently  exhorting  him ;  after  a  minute  of 
which  she  came  away  as  in  confidence  that  he  would 
follow.  During  this  process,  with  a  face  more  visible, 
she  had  looked  as  charming  as  a  pretty  woman  almost 
always  does  in  rising  eloquent  before  the  apathetic 
male.  She  hadn't  yet  noticed  us,  but  something  in 
her  attitude  and  manner  particularly  spoke  to  me. 
There  were  implications  in  it  to  which  I  couldn't  be 
blind,  and  I  felt  how  my  neighbour  also  would  have 
caught  them  and  been  confirmed  in  her  certitude.  In 
fact  I  felt  the  breath  of  her  confirmation  in  another 
elated  "  There !  "—in  a  "  Look  at  her  now  !  "  Incon- 
testably,  while  not  yet  aware  of  us,  Mrs.  Server 
confessed  with  every  turn  of  her  head  to  a  part  in 
a  relation.  It  stuck  out  of  her,  her  part  in  a  relation  ; 
it  hung  before  us,  her  part  in  a  relation ;  it  was 
large  to  us  beyond  the  breadth  of  the  glade.  And 
since,  off  her  guard,  she  so  let  us  have  it,  with  whom 
in  the  world  could  the  relation — so  much  of  one  as 
that — be  but  with  Gilbert  Long?  The  question  was 
not  settled  till  she  had  come  on  some  distance ;  then 
the  producer  of  our  tension,  emerging  and  coming 
after  her,  offered  himself  to  our  united,  to  our  con- 
founded, anxiety  once  more  as  poor  Briss. 

That  we  should  have  been  confounded  was  doubt- 
less but  a  proof  of  the  impression — the  singular 
assurance  of  intimacy  borne  toward  us  on  the  soft 
summer  air — that  we  had,  however  delusively,  re- 
ceived. I  should  myself  have  been  as  ready  as 
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my  neighbour  to  say  "Whoever  he  is,  they're  in 
deep ! " — and  on  grounds,  moreover,  quite  as  reck- 
lessly, as  fantastically  constructive  as  hers.  There 
was  nothing  to  explain  our  impression  but  the  fact 
of  our  already  having  seen  them  figure  together, 
and  of  this  we  needed  breathing-time  to  give  them 
the  natural  benefit.  It  was  not  indeed  as  an  absolute 
benefit  for  either  that  Grace  Brissenden's  tone  marked 
our  recognition.  "  Dear  Guy  again  ?  " — but  she  had 
recovered  herself  enough  to  laugh.  "  I  should  have 
thought  he  had  had  more  than  his  turn  ! "  She  had 
recovered  herself  in  fact  much  more  than  I ;  for 
somehow,  from  this  instant,  convinced  as  she  had 
been  and  turning  everything  to  her  conviction,  I 
found  myself  dealing,  in  thought,  with  still  larger 
material.  It  was  odd  what  a  difference  was  made  for 
me  by  the  renewed  sight  of  dear  Guy.  I  didn't  of 
course  analyse  this  sense  at  the  time ;  that  was  still 
to  come.  Our  friends  meanwhile  had  noticed  us,  and 
something  clearly  passed  between  them — it  almost 
produced,  for  an  instant,  a  visible  arrest  in  their 
advance — on  the  question  of  their  having  perhaps 
been  for  some  time  exposed. 

They  came  on,  however,  and  I  waved  them  from 
afar  a  greeting,  to  which  Mrs.  Server  alone  replied. 
Distances  were  great  at  Newmarch  and  landscape- 
gardening  on  the  grand  scale;  it  would  take  them 
still  some  minutes  to  reach  our  place  of  vantage  or 
to  arrive  within  sound  of  speech.  There  was  accord- 
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ingly  nothing  marked  in  our  turning  away  and  stroll- 
ing back  to  the  house.  We  had  been  so  intent  that 
we  confessed  by  this  movement  to  a  quick  impulse  to 
disown  it.  Yet  it  was  remarkable  that,  before  we 
went  in,  Mrs.  Brissenden  should  have  struck  me  afresh 
as  having  got  all  she  wanted.  Her  recovery  from  our 
surprise  was  already  so  complete  that  her  high 
lucidity  now  alone  reigned.  "You  don't  require, 
I  suppose,  anything  more  than  that?" 

"Well,  I  don't  quite  see,  I'm  bound  to  say,  just 
where  even  'that'  comes  in."  It  incommoded  me 
singularly  little,  at  the  point  to  which  I  had  jumped, 
that  this  statement  was  the  exact  reverse  of  the  truth. 
Where  it  came  in  was  what  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
very  act  of  seeing — seeing  to  the  exclusion  of  almost 
everything  else.  It  was  sufficient  that  I  might 
perhaps  feel  myself  to  have  done  at  last  with 
Mrs.  Brissenden.  I  desired,  at  all  events,  quite  as 
if  this  benefit  were  assured  me,  to  leave  her  the 
honours  of  the  last  word. 

She  was  finely  enough  prepared  to  take  them. 

"Why,  this  invention  of  using  my  husband !" 

She  fairly  gasped  at  having  to  explain. 

"Of  'using'  him?" 

"Trailing  him  across  the  scent  as  she  does  all  of 
you,  one  after  the  other.  Excuse  my  comparing  you 
to  so  many  red  herrings.  You  each  have  your  turn  ; 
only  his  seems  repeated,  poor  dear,  till  he's  quite 
worn  out  with  it." 
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I  kept  for  a  little  this  image  in  my  eye.  "  I  can 
see  of  course  that  his  whole  situation  must  be  some- 
thing of  a  strain  for  him  ;  for  I've  not  forgotten  what 
you  told  me  yesterday  of  his  service  with  Lady  John. 
To  have  to  work  in  such  a  way  for  two  of  them  at 
once  " — it  couldn't  help,  I  admitted,  being  a  tax  on  a 
fellow.  Besides,  when  one  came  to  think  of  it,  the 
same  man  couldn't  be  two  red  herrings.  To  show  as 
Mrs.  Server's  would  directly  impair  his  power  to  show 
as  Lady  John's.  It  would  seem,  in  short,  a  matter 
for  his  patronesses  to  have  out  together. 

Mrs.  Brissenden  betrayed,  on  this,  some  annoyance 
at  my  levity.  "Oh,  the  cases  are  not  the  same,  for 
with  Lady  John  it  amuses  him  :  he  thinks  he  knows." 

"  Knows  what  ?  " 

"  What  she  wants  him  for.  He  doesn't  know  " — 
she  kept  it  wonderfully  clear — "  that  she  really  doesn't 
want  him  for  anything ;  for  anything  except,  of 
course" — this  came  as  a  droll  second  thought — 
"himself." 

"And  he  doesn't  know,  either" — I  tried  to  remain 
at  her  level — "  that  Mrs.  Server  does." 

"  No,"  she  assented,  "  he  doesn't  know  what  it's  her 
idea  to  do  with  him." 

"  He  doesn't  know,  in  fine,"  I  cheerfully  pursued, 
"  the  truth  about  anything.  And  of  course,  by  your 
agreement  with  me,  he's  not  to  learn  it." 

She  recognised  her  agreement  with  me,  yet  looked 
as  if  she  had  reserved  a  certain  measure  of  freedom. 
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Then  she  handsomely  gave  up  even  that.  "  I  cer- 
tainly don't  want  him  to  become  conscious." 

"It's  his  unconsciousness,"  I  declared,  "that  saves 
him." 

"  Yes,  even  from  himself." 

"We  must  accordingly  feed  it."  In  the  house, 
with  intention,  we  parted  company ;  but  there  was 
something  that,  before  this,  I  felt  it  due  to  my  claim 
of  consistency  to  bring  out.  "It  wasn't,  at  all  events, 
Gilbert  Long  behind  the  tree ! " 

My  triumph,  however,  beneath  the  sponge  she  was 
prepared  to  pass  again  over  much  of  our  experience, 
was  short-lived.  "  Of  course  it  wasn't.  We  shouldn't 
have  been  treated  to  the  scene  if  it  had  been.  What 
could  she  possibly  have  put  poor  Briss  there  for  but 
just  to  show  it  wasn't  ?  " 


VI 


IS  AW  other  things,  many  things,  after  this,  but  I 
had  already  so  much  matter  for  reflection  that 
I  saw  them  almost  in  spite  of  myself.  The  difficulty 
with  me  was  in  the  momentum  already  acquired  by 
the  act — as  well  as,  doubtless,  by  the  general  habit — 
of  observation.  I  remember  indeed  that  on  separat- 
ing from  Mrs.  Brissenden  I  took  a  lively  resolve  to 
get  rid  of  my  ridiculous  obsession.  It  was  absurd 
to  have  consented  to  such  immersion,  intellectually 
speaking,  in  the  affairs  of  other  people.  One  had 
always  affairs  of  one's  own,  and  I  was  positively 
neglecting  mine.  Such,  for  a  while,  was  my  fore- 
most reflection ;  after  which,  in  their  order  or  out  of 
it,  came  an  inevitable  train  of  others.  One  of  the 
first  of  these  was  that,  frankly,  my  affairs  were  by 
this  time  pretty  well  used  to  my  neglect.  There 
were  connections  enough  in  which  it  had  never  failed. 
A  whole  cluster  of  such  connections,  effectually  dis- 
placing the  centre  of  interest,  now  surrounded  me, 
and  I  was — though  always  but  intellectually — drawn 
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into  their  circle.  I  did  my  best  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  turn  my  back  on  them,  but  with  the  prompt 
result  of  feeling  that  I  meddled  with  them  almost 
more  in  thinking  them  over  in  isolation  than  in 
hovering  personally  about  them.  Reflection  was  the 
real  intensity;  reflection,  as  to  poor  Mrs.  Server  in 
particular,  was  an  indiscreet  opening  of  doors.  She 
became  vivid  in  the  light  of  the  so  limited  vision  of 
her  that  I  already  possessed — try  positively  as  I 
would  not  further  to  extend  it.  It  was  something 
not  to  ask  another  question,  to  keep  constantly  away 
both  from  Mrs.  Brissenden  and  from  Ford  Obert, 
whom  I  had  rashly  invited  to  a  degree  of  partici- 
pation ;  it  was  something  to  talk  as  hard  as  possible 
with  other  persons  and  on  other  subjects,  to  mingle 
in  groups  much  more  superficial  than  they  supposed 
themselves,  to  give  ear  to  broader  jokes,  to  discuss 
more  tangible  mysteries. 

The  day,  as  it  developed,  was  large  and  hot,  an 
unstinted  splendour  of  summer ;  excursions,  exercise, 
organised  amusement  were  things  admirably  spared 
us ;  life  became  a  mere  arrested  ramble  or  stimulated 
lounge,  and  we  profited  to  the  full  by  the  noble 
freedom  of  Newmarch,  that  overarching  ease  which 
in  nothing  was  so  marked  as  in  the  tolerance  of  talk. 
The  air  of  the  place  itself,  in  such  conditions,  left 
one's  powers  with  a  sense  of  play;  if  one  wanted 
something  to  play  at  one  simply  played  at  being 
there.  I  did  this  myself,  with  the  aid,  in  espqcial, 
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of  two  or  three  solitary  strolls,  unaccompanied  dips, 
of  half  an  hour  apiece,  into  outlying  parts  of  the 
house  and  the  grounds.  I  must  add  that  while  I 
resorted  to  such  measures  not  to  see  I  only  fixed 
what  I  had  seen,  what  I  did  see,  the  more  in  my 
mind.  One  of  these  things  had  been  the  way  that, 
at  luncheon,  Gilbert  Long,  watching  the  chance  given 
him  by  the  loose  order  in  which  we  moved  to  it, 
slipped,  to  the  visible  defeat  of  somebody  else,  into 
the  chair  of  conspicuity  beside  clever  Lady  John.  A 
second  was  that  Mrs.  Server  then  occupied  a  place 
as  remote  as  possible  from  this  couple,  but  not  from 
Guy  Brissenden,  who  had  found  means  to  seat  him- 
self next  her  while  my  notice  was  engaged  by  the 
others.  What  I  was  at  the  same  time  supremely 
struck  with  could  doubtless  only  be  Mrs.  Server's 
bright  ubiquity,  as  it  had  at  last  come  to  seem  to  me, 
and  that  of  the  companions  she  had  recruited  for  the 
occasion.  Attended  constantly  by  a  different  gentle- 
man, she  was  in  the  range  of  my  vision  wherever  I 
turned — she  kept  repeating  her  picture  in  settings 
separated  by  such  intervals  that  I  wondered  at  the 
celerity  with  which  she  proceeded  from  spot  to  spot. 
She  was  never  discernibly  out  of  breath,  though  the 
associate  of  her  ecstasy  at  the  given  moment  might 
have  been  taken  as  being ;  and  I  kept  getting  afresh 
the  impression  which,  the  day  before,  had  so  promptly 
followed  my  arrival,  the  odd  impression,  as  of  some- 
thing the  matter  with  each  party,  that  I  had  gathered, 
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in  the  grounds,  from  the  sight  of  her  advance  upon 
me  with  Obert.  I  had  by  this  time  of  course  made 
out — and  it  was  absurd  to  shut  my  eyes  to  it — what 
that  particular  something,  at  least,  was.  It  was  that 
Obert  had  quickly  perceived  something  to  be  the 
matter  with  her,  and  that  she,  on  her  side,  had 
become  aware  of  his  discovery. 

I  wondered  hereupon  if  the  discovery  were  in- 
evitable for  each  gentleman  in  succession,  and  if 
this  were  their  reason  for  changing  so  often.  Did 
everyone  leave  her,  like  Obert,  with  an  uneasy  im- 
pression of  her,  and  were  these  impressions  now 
passed  about  with  private  hilarity  or  profundity, 
though  without  having  reached  me  save  from  the 
source  I  have  named?  I  affected  myself  as  con- 
stantly catching  her  eye,  as  if  she  wished  to  call 
my  attention  to  the  fact  of  who  was  with  her  and 
who  was  not.  I  had  kept  my  distance  since  our 
episode  with  the  pastels,  and  yet  nothing  could  more 
come  home  to  me  than  that  I  had  really  not,  since 
then,  been  absent  from  her.  We  met  without  talk, 
but  not,  thanks  to  these  pointed  looks,  without  con- 
tact. I  daresay  that,  for  that  matter,  my  cogitations 
— for  I  must  have  bristled  with  them — would  have 
made  me  as  stiff  a  puzzle  to  interpretative  minds  as 
I  had  suffered  other  phenomena  to  become  to  my 
own.  I  daresay  I  wandered  with  a  tell-tale  restless- 
ness of  which  the  practical  detachment  might  well 
have  mystified  those  who  hadn't  suspicions.  When- 
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ever  I  caught  Mrs.  Server's  eye  it  was  really  to 
wonder  how  many  suspicions  she  had.  I  came  upon 
her  in  great  dim  chambers,  and  I  came  upon  her 
before  sweeps  of  view.  I  came  upon  her  once  more 
with  the  Comte  de  Dreuil,  with  Lord  Lutley,  with 
Ford  Obert,  with  almost  every  other  man  in  the 
house,  and  with  several  of  these,  as  if  there  had  not 
been  enough  for  so  many  turns,  two  or  three  times 
over.  Only  at  no  moment,  whatever  the  favouring 
frame,  did  I  come  upon  her  with  Gilbert  Long.  It 
was  of  course  an  anomaly  that,  as  an  easy  accident, 
I  was  not  again  myself  set  in  the  favouring  frame. 
That  I  consistently  escaped  being  might  indeed  have 
been  the  meaning  most  marked  in  our  mute  recog- 
nitions. 

Discretion,  then,  I  finally  felt,  played  an  odd  part 
when  it  simply  left  one  more  attached,  morally,  to 
one's  prey.  What  was  most  evident  to  me  by  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  that  I  was  too  pre- 
occupied not  to  find  it  the  best  wisdom  to  accept 
my  mood.  It  was  all  very  well  to  run  away ;  there 
would  be  no  effectual  running  away  but  to  have 
my  things  quickly  packed  and  catch,  if  possible,  a 
train  for  town.  On  the  spot  I  had  to  be  on  it ;  and 
it  began  to  dawn  before  me  that  there  was  something 
quite  other  I  possibly  might  do  with  Mrs.  Server 
than  endeavour  ineffectually  to  forget  her.  What 
was  none  of  one's  business  might  change  its  name 
should  importunity  take  the  form  of  utility.  In 
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resisted  observation  that  was  vivid  thought,  in  in- 
evitable thought  that  was  vivid  observation,  through 
a  succession,  in  short,  of  phases  in  which  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  distinguish  one  of  these  elements 
from  the  other,  I  found  myself  cherishing  the  fruit 
of  the  seed  dropped  equally  by  Ford  Obert  and  by 
Mrs.  Briss.  What  was  the  matter  with  me? — so 
much  as  that  I  had  ended  by  asking  myself;  and 
the  answer  had  come  as  an  unmistakable  return 
of  the  anxiety  produced  in  me  by  my  first  seeing 
that  I  had  fairly  let  Grace  Brissenden  loose.  My 
original  protest  against  the  flash  of  inspiration  in 
which  she  had  fixed  responsibility  on  Mrs.  Server 
had  been  in  fact,  I  now  saw,  but  the  scared  presenti- 
ment of  something  in  store  for  myself.  This  scare, 
to  express  it  sharply,  had  verily  not  left  me  from 
that  moment ;  and  if  I  had  been  already  then 
anxious  it  was  because  I  had  felt  myself  foredoomed 
to  be  sure  the  poor  lady  herself  would  be.  Why 
I  should  have  minded  this,  should  have  been  anxious 
at  her  anxiety  and  scared  at  her  scare,  was  a  question 
troubling  me  too  little  on  the  spot  for  me  to  suffer 
it  to  trouble  me,  as  a  painter  of  my  state,  in  this 
place.  It  is  sufficient  that  when  so  much  of  the 
afternoon  had  waned  as  to  bring  signs  of  the  service 
of  tea  in  the  open  air,  I  knew  how  far  I  was  gone 
in  pity  for  her.  For  I  had  at  last  had  to  take  in 
what  my  two  interlocutors  had  given  me.  Their 
impression,  coinciding  and,  as  one  might  say,  dis- 
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interested,  couldn't,  after  a  little,  fail  in  some  degree 
to  impose  itself.  It  had  its  value.  Mrs.  Server  was 
"  nervous." 

It  little  mattered  to  me  now  that  Mrs.  Briss  had 
put  it  to  me — that  I  had  even  whimsically  put  it 
to  myself — that  I  was  perhaps  in  love  with  her. 
That  was  as  good  a  name  as  another  for  an  interest 
springing  up  in  an  hour,  and  was  moreover  a  decent 
working  hypothesis.  The  sentiment  had  not  indeed 
asserted  itself  at  "  first  sight,"  though  it  might  have 
taken  its  place  remarkably  well  among  the  phe- 
nomena of  what  is  known  as  second.  The  real 
fact  was,  none  the  less,  that  I  was  quite  too  sorry 
for  her  to  be  anything  except  sorry.  This  odd 
feeling  was  something  that  I  may  as  well  say  I 
shall  not  even  now  attempt  to  account  for — partly, 
it  is  true,  because  my  recital  of  the  rest  of  what 
I  was  to  see  in  no  small  measure  does  so.  It  was 
a  force  that  I  at  this  stage  simply  found  I  had 
already  succumbed  to.  If  it  was  not  the  result  of 
what  I  had  granted  to  myself  was  the  matter  with 
her,  then  it  was  rather  the  very  cause  of  my  making 
that  concession.  It  was  a  different  thing  from  my 
first  prompt  impulse  to  shield  her.  I  had  already 
shielded  her — fought  for  her  so  far  as  I  could  or 
as  the  case  immediately  required.  My  own  sense 
of  how  I  was  affected  had  practically  cleared  up, 
in  short,  in  the  presence  of  this  deeper  vision  of 
her.  My  divinations  and  inductions  had  finally 
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brought  home  to  me  that  in  the  whole  huge,  brilliant, 
crowded  place  I  was  the  only  person  save  one  who 
was  in  anything  that  could  be  called  a  relation  to 
her.  The  other  person's  relation  was  concealed,  and 
mine,  so  far  as  she  herself  was  concerned,  was  un- 
expressed— so  that  I  suppose  what  most,  at  the  junc- 
ture in  question,  stirred  within  me  was  the  wonder  of 
how  I  might  successfully  express  it.  I  felt  that  so 
long  as  I  didn't  express  it  I  should  be  haunted  with 
the  idea  of  something  infinitely  touching  and  tragic 
in  her  loneliness — possibly  in  her  torment,  in  her 
terror.  If  she  was  "nervous"  to  the  tune  I  had 
come  to  recognise,  it  could  only  be  because  she 
had  grounds.  And  what  might  her  grounds  more 
naturally  be  than  that,  arranged  and  arrayed,  dis- 
guised and  decorated,  pursuing  in  vain,  through  our 
careless  company,  her  search  for  the  right  shade  of 
apparent  security,  she  felt  herself  none  the  less  all 
the  while  the  restless  victim  of  fear  and  failure? 

Once  my  imagination  had  seen  her  in  this  light 
the  touches  it  could  add  to  the  picture  might  be 
trusted  to  be  telling.  Further  observation  was  to 
convince  me  of  their  truth,  but  while  I  waited  for 
it  with  my  apprehension  that  it  would  come  in  spite 
of  me  I  easily  multiplied  and  lavished  them.  I 
made  out  above  all  what  she  would  most  be  trying  to 
hide.  It  was  not,  so  to  speak,  the  guarded  primary 
fact — it  could  only  be,  wretched  woman,  that  pro- 
duced, that  disastrous,  treacherous  consequence  of  the 
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fact  which  her  faculties  would  exhibit,  and  most  of 
all  the  snapped  cord  of  her  faculty  of  talk.  Guy 
Brissenden  had,  at  the  worst,  his  compromised  face 
and  figure  to  show  and  to  shroud — if  he  were  really, 
that  is,  as  much  aware  of  them  as  one  had  suspected. 
She  had  her  whole  compromised  machinery  of 
thought  and  speech,  and  if  these  signs  were  not, 
like  his,  external,  that  made  her  case  but  the  harder, 
for  she  had  to  create,  with  intelligence  rapidly 
ebbing,  with  wit  half  gone,  the  illusion  of  an  un- 
impaired estate.  She  was  like  some  unhappy  lady 
robbed  of  her  best  jewels — obliged  so  to  dispose  and 
distribute  the  minor  trinkets  that  had  escaped  as  still 
to  give  the  impression  of  a  rich  frrin.  Was  not  that 
embarrassment,  if  one  analysed  a  little,  at  the  bottom 
of  her  having  been  all  day,  in  the  vulgar  phrase  and 
as  the  three  of  us  had  too  cruelly  noted,  all  over  the 
place  ?  Was  indeed,  for  that  matter,  this  observation 
confined  to  us,  or  had  it  at  last  been  irrepressibly 
determined  on  the  part  of  the  company  at  large  ? 
This  was  a  question,  I  hasten  to  add,  that  I  would 
not  now  for  the  world  have  put  to  the  test.  I  felt 
I  should  have  known  how  to  escape  had  any  rumour 
of  wonder  at  Mrs.  Server's  ways  been  finally  con- 
veyed to  me.  I  might  from  this  moment  have,  as 
much  as  I  liked,  my  own  sense  of  it,  but  I  was 
definitely  conscious  of  a  sort  of  loyalty  t  to  her  that 
would  have  rendered  me  blank  before  others :  though 
not  indeed  that — oh,  at  last,  frankly,  quite  the  con- 
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trary! — it  would  have  forbidden  me  to  watch  and 
watch.  I  positively  dreaded  the  accident  of  my 
being  asked  by  one  of  the  men  if  I  knew  how 
everyone  was  talking  about  her.  If  everyone  was 
talking  about  her,  I  wanted  positively  not  to  know. 
But  nobody  was,  probably — they  scarcely  could  be 
as  yet.  Without  suggestive  collateral  evidence  there 
would  be  nobody  in  the  house  so  conscientiously 
infernal  as  Mrs.  Brissenden,  Obert  and  I. 

Newmarch  had  always,  in  our  time,  carried  itself 
as  the  great  asylum  of  the  finer  wit,  more  or  less 
expressly  giving  out  that,  as  invoking  hospitality 
or  other  countenance,  none  of  the  stupid,  none 
even  of  the  votaries  of  the  grossly  obvious,  need 
apply ;  but  I  could  luckily  at  present  reflect  that  its 
measurements  in  this  direction  had  not  always  been 
my  own,  and  that,  moreover,  whatever  precision  they 
possessed,  human  blandness,  even  in  such  happy 
halls,  had  not  been  quite  abolished.  There  was 
a  sound  law  in  virtue  of  which  one  could  always — 
alike  in  privileged  and  unprivileged  circles — rest 
more  on  people's  density  than  on  their  penetrability. 
Wasn't  it  their  density  too  that  would  be  practically 
nearest  their  good  nature  ?  Whatever  her  successive 
partners  of  a  moment  might  have  noticed,  they 
wouldn't  have  discovered  in  her  reason  for  dropping 
them  quickly  a  principle  of  fear  that  they  might 
notice  her  failure  articulately  to  keep  up.  My  own 
actual  vision,  which  had  developed  with  such 
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affluence,  was  that,  in  a  given  case,  she  could 
keep  up  but  for  a  few  minutes  and  was  therefore 
obliged  to  bring  the  contact  to  an  end  before  ex- 
posure. I  had  consistently  mastered  her  predica- 
ment :  she  had  at  once  to  cultivate  contacts,  so  that 
people  shouldn't  guess  her  real  concentration,  and 
to  make  them  a  literal  touch  and  go,  so  that  they 
shouldn't  suspect  the  enfeeblement  of  her  mind.  It 
was  obviously  still  worth  everything  to  her  that  she 
was  so  charming.  I  had  theorised  with  Mrs.  Brissen- 
den  on  her  supposititious  inanity,  but  the  explana- 
tion of  such  cynicism  in  either  of  us  could  only  be 
a  sensibility  to  the  truth  that  attractions  so  great 
might  float  her  even  a  long  time  after  intelligence 
pure  and  simple  should  have  collapsed. 

Was  not  my  present  uneasiness,  none  the  less, 
a  private  curiosity  to  ascertain  just  how  much  or 
how  little  of  that  element  she  had  saved  from  the 
wreck?  She  dodged,  doubled,  managed,  broke  off, 
clutching  occasions,  yet  doubtless  risking  dumb- 
nesses, vaguenesses  and  other  betrayals,  depending 
on  attitudes,  motions,  expressions,  a  material  person- 
ality, in  fine,  in  which  a  plain  woman  would  have 
found  nothing  but  failure ;  and  peace  therefore  might 
rule  the  scene  on  every  hypothesis  but  that  of  her 
getting,  to  put  it  crudely,  worse.  How  I  remember 
saying  to  myself  that  if  she  didn't  get  better  she 
surely  must  get  worse ! — being  aware  that  I  referred 
on  the  one  side  to  her  occult  surrender  and  on  the 
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other  to  its  awful  penalty.  It  became  present  to  me 
that  she  possibly  might  recover  if  anything  should 
happen  that  would  pull  her  up,  turn  her  into  some 
other  channel.  If,  however,  that  consideration  didn't 
detain  me  longer  the  fact  may  stand  as  a  sign  of  how 
little  I  believed  in  any  check.  Gilbert  Long  might 
die,  but  not  the  intensity  he  had  inspired.  The 
analogy  with  the  situation  of  the  Brissendens  here, 
I  further  considered,  broke  down ;  I  at  any  rate 
rather  positively  welcomed  the  view  that  the  sacri- 
ficed party  to  that  union  might  really  find  the  arrest 
of  his  decline,  if  not  the  renewal  of  his  youth,  in  the 
loss  of  his  wife.  Would  this  lady  indeed,  as  an 
effect  of  his  death,  begin  to  wrinkle  and  shrivel? 
It  would  sound  brutal  to  say  that  this  was  what 
I  should  have  preferred  to  hold,  were  it  not  that  I 
in  fact  felt  forced  to  recognise  the  slightness  of 
such  a  chance.  She  would  have  loved  his  youth, 
and  have  made  it  her  own,  in  death  as  in  life,  and  he 
would  have  quitted  the  world,  in  truth,  only  the  more 
effectually  to  leave  it  to  her.  Mrs.  Server's  quandary 
— which  was  now  all  I  cared  for — was  exactly  in 
her  own  certitude  of  every  absence  of  issue.  But 
I  need  give  little  more  evidence  of  how  it  had  set  me 
thinking. 

As  much  as  anything  else,  perhaps,  it  was  the  fear 
of  what  one  of  the  men  might  say  to  me  that  made 
me  for  an  hour  or  two,  at  this  crisis,  continuously 
shy.  Nobody,  doubtless,  would  have  said  anything 
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worse  than  that  she  was  more  of  a  flirt  than  ever, 
that  they  had  all  compared  notes  and  would  accord- 
ingly be  interested  in  some  hint  of  another,  possibly 
a  deeper,  experience.  It  would  have  been  almost  as 
embarrassing  to  have  to  tell  them  how  little  experi- 
ence I  had  had  in  fact  as  to  have  had  to  tell  them 
how  much  I  had  had  in  fancy — all  the  more  that  I 
had  as  yet  only  my  thin  idea  of  the  line  of  feeling 
in  her  that  had  led  her  so  to  spare  me.  Tea  on  the 
terraces  represented,  meanwhile,  among  us,  so  much 
neglect  of  everything  else  that  my  meditations  re- 
mained for  some  time  as  unobserved  as  I  could 
desire.  I  was  not,  moreover,  heeding  much  where 
they  carried  me,  and  became  aware  of  what  I  owed 
them  only  on  at  last  finding  myself  anticipated  as 
the  occupant  of  an  arbour  into  which  I  had  strolled. 
Then  I  saw  I  had  reached  a  remote  part  of  the 
great  gardens,  and  that  for  some  of  my  friends  also 
secluded  thought  had  inducements  ;  though  it  was 
not,  I  hasten  to  add,  that  either  of  the  pair  I  here 
encountered  appeared  to  be  striking  out  in  any 
very  original  direction.  Lady  John  and  Guy 
Brissenden,  in  the  arbour,  were  thinking  secludedly 
together;  they  were  together,  that  is,  because  they 
were  scarce  a  foot  apart,  and  they  were  thinking, 
I  inferred,  because  they  were  doing  nothing  else. 
Silence,  by  every  symptom,  had  definitely  settled 
on  them,  and  whatever  it  was  I  interrupted  had  no 
resemblance  to  talk.  Nothing — in  the  general  air 
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of  evidence — had  more  struck  me  than  that  what 
Lady  John's  famous  intellect  seemed  to  draw  most 
from  Brissenden's  presence  was  the  liberty  to  rest. 
Yet  it  shook  off  this  languor  as  soon  as  she  saw  me ; 
it  threw  itself  straight  into  the  field  ;  it  went,  I  could 
see,  through  all  the  motions  required  of  it  by  her 
ladyship's  fallacious  philosophy.  I  could  mark  these 
emotions,  and  what  determined  them,  as  behind 
clear  glass. 

I  found,  on  my  side,  a  rare  intellectual  joy,  the 
oddest  secret  exultation,  in  feeling  her  begin  instantly 
to  play  the  part  I  had  attributed  to  her  in  the  irre- 
ducible drama.  She  broke  out  in  a  manner  that 
could  only  have  had  for  its  purpose  to  represent  to 
me  that  mere  weak  amiability  had  committed  her 
to  such  a  predicament.  It  was  to  humour  her  friend's 
husband  that  she  had  strayed  so  far,  for  she  was 
somehow  sorry  for  him,  and — good  creature  as  we  all 
knew  her — had,  on  principle,  a  kind  little  way  of  her 
own  with  silly  infatuations.  His  was  silly,  but  it  was 
unmistakable,  and  she  had  for  some  time  been 
finding  it,  in  short,  a  case  for  a  special  tact.  That 
he  bored  her  to  death  I  might  have  gathered  by  the 
way  they  sat  there,  and  she  could  trust  me  to  believe 
— couldn't  she? — that  she  was  only  musing  as  to 
how  she  might  most  humanely  get  rid  of  him.  She 
would  lead  him  safely  back  to  the  fold  if  I  would 
give  her  time.  She  seemed  to  ask  it  all,  oddly,  of 
me,  to  take  me  remarkably  into  her  confidence,  to 
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refer  me,  for  a  specimen  of  his  behaviour,  to  his 
signal  abandonment  of  his  wife  the  day  before,  his 
having  waited  over,  to  come  down,  for  the  train  in 
which  poor  she  was  to  travel.  It  was  at  all  events, 
I  felt,  one  of  the  consequences  of  having  caught  on 
to  so  much  that  I  by  this  time  found  myself  catching 
on  to  everything.  I  read  into  Lady  John's  wonder- 
ful'manner — which  quite  clamoured,  moreover,  for  an 
interpretation — all  that  was  implied  in  the  lesson  I 
had  extracted  from  other  portions  of  the  business. 
It  was  distinctly  poor  she  who  gave  me  the  lead,  and 
it  was  not  less  definite  that  she  put  it  to  me  that  I 
should  render  her  a  service  either  by  remaining 
with  them  or  by  inventing  something  that  would  lure 
her  persecutor  away.  She  desired  him,  even  at  the 
cost  of  her  being  left  alone,  distracted  from  his 
pursuit 

Poor  he,  in  his  quarter,  I  hasten  to  add,  contributed 
to  my  picking  out  this  embroidery  nothing  more 
helpful  than  a  sustained  detachment.  He  said  as 
little  as  possible,  seemed  heedless  of  what  was  other- 
wise said,  and  only  gave  me  on  his  own  account 
a  look  or  two  of  dim  suggestiveness.  Yet  it  was 
these  looks  that  most  told  with  me,  and  what  they, 
for  their  part,  conveyed  was  a  plea  that  directly 
contradicted  Lady  John's.  I  understood  him  that 
it  was  he  who  was  bored,  he  who  had  been  pursued, 
he  for  whom  perversity  had  become  a  dreadful 
menace,  he,  in  fine,  who  pleaded  for  my  interven- 
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tion.  He  was  so  willing  to  trust  me  to  relieve  him 
of  his  companion  that  I  think  he  would  simply 
have  bolted  without  deferring  to  me  if  I  had  not 
taken  my  precautions  against  it.  I  had,  as  it 
happened,  another  momentary  use  for  him  than 
this  :  I  wished  on  the  one  hand  not  to  lose  him 
and  on  the  other  not  to  lose  Lady  John,  though  I 
had  quickly  enough  guessed  this  brilliant  woman's 
real  preference,  of  which  it  in  fact  soon  became  my 
lively  wish  to  see  the  proof.  The  union  of  these  two 
was  too  artificial  for  me  not  already  to  have  con- 
nected with  it  the  service  it  might  render,  in  her 
ladyship's  view,  to  that  undetected  cultivation,  on 
her  part,  of  a  sentiment  for  Gilbert  Long  which, 
through  his  feigned  response  to  it,  fitted  so  com- 
pletely to  the  other  pieces  in  my  collection.  To 
see  all  this  was  at  the  time,  I  remember,  to  be  as 
inhumanly  amused  as  if  one  had  found  one  could 
create  something.  I  had  created  nothing  but  a  clue 
or  two  to  the  larger  comprehension  I  still  needed, 
yet  I  positively  found  myself  overtaken  by  a  mild 
artistic  glow.  What  had  occurred  was  that,  for  my 
full  demonstration,  I  needed  Long,  and  that,  by  the 
same  stroke,  I  became  sure  I  should  certainly  get 
him  by  temporising  a  little. 

Lady  John  was  in  love  with  him  and  had  kicked 
up,  to  save  her  credit,  the  dust  of  a  fictive  rela- 
tion with  another  man — the  relation  one  of  mere 
artifice  and  the  man  one  in  her  encouragement 
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of  whom  nobody  would  believe.  Yet  she  was  also 
discoverably  divided  between  her  prudence  and  her 
vanity,  for  if  it  was  difficult  to  make  poor  Briss 
figure  at  all  vividly  as  an  insistent  satellite,  the 
thankless  tact  she  had  to  employ  gave  her  exactly, 
she  argued,  the  right  to  be  refreshingly  fanned  with 
an  occasional  flap  of  the  flag  under  which  she  had, 
as  she  ridiculously  fancied,  truly  conquered.  If 
she  was  where  I  found  her  because  her  escort  had 
dragged  her  there,  she  had  made  the  best  of  it 
through  the  hope  of  assistance  from  another  quarter. 
She  had  held  out  on  the  possibility  that  Mr.  Long 
— whom  one  could  without  absurdity  sit  in  an  arbour 
with — might  have  had  some  happy  divination  of  her 
plight.  He  had  had  such  divinations  before  — 
thanks  to  a  condition  in  him  that  made  sensibility 
abnormal — and  the  least  a  wretched  woman  could 
do  when  betrayed  by  the  excess  of  nature's  bounty 
was  to  play  admirer  against  admirer  and  be  "  talked 
about"  on  her  own  terms.  She  would  just  this 
once  have  admitted  it,  I  was  to  gather,  to  be  an 
occasion  for  pleading  guilty — oh,  so  harmlessly! — 
to  a  consciousness  of  the  gentleman  mutely  named 
between  us.  Well,  the  "  proof"  I  just  alluded  to 
was  that  I  had  not  sat  with  my  friends  five  minutes 
before  Gilbert  Long  turned  up. 

I  saw  in  a  moment  how  neatly  my  being  there 
with  them  played  his  game  ;  I  became  in  this  fashion 
a  witness  for  him  that  he  could  almost  as  little  leave 
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Lady  John  alone  as — well,  as  other  people  could. 
It  may  perfectly  have  been  the  pleasure  of  this 
reflection  that  again  made  him  free  and  gay — pro- 
duced in  him,  in  any  case,  a  different  shade  of 
manner  from  that  with  which,  before  luncheon,  as 
the  consequence  perhaps  of  a  vague  flair  for  my 
possible  penetration,  I  had  suspected  him  of  edging 
away  from  me.  Not  since  my  encounter  with  him 
at  Paddington  the  afternoon  before  had  I  had  so 
to  recognise  him  as  the  transfigured  talker.  To 
see  Lady  John  with  him  was  to  have  little  enough 
doubt  of  her  recognitions,  just  as  this  spectacle  also 
dotted  each  "i"  in  my  conviction  of  his  venial — I 
can  only  call  it  that — duplicity.  I  made  up  my  mind 
on  the  spot  that  it  had  been  no  part  of  his  plan  to 
practise  on  her,  and  that  the  worst  he  could  have 
been  accused  of  was  a  good-natured  acceptance,  more 
apparent  than  real,  for  his  own  purposes,  of  her 
theory — which  she  from  time  to  time  let  peep  out 
— that  they  would  have  liked  each  other  better  if 
they  hadn't  been  each,  alas !  so  good.  He  profited 
by  the  happy  accident  of  having  pleased  a  person 
so  much  in  evidence,  and  indeed  it  was  tolerably 
clear  to  me  that  neither  party  was  duped.  Lady 
John  didn't  want  a  lover;  this  would  have  been, 
as  people  say,  a  larger  order  than,  given  the  other 
complications  of  her  existence,  she  could  meet ;  but 
she  wanted,  in  a  high  degree,  the  appearance  of 
carrying  on  a  passion  that  imposed  alike  fearless 
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realisations  and  conscious  renouncements,  and  this 
circumstance  fully  fell  in  with  the  convenience 
and  the  special  situation  of  her  friend.  Her  vanity 
rejoiced,  so  far  as  she  dared  to  let  it  nibble,  and 
the  mysteries  she  practised,  the  dissimulations  she 
elaborated,'  the  general  danger  of  detection  in  which 
she  flattered  herself  that  she  publicly  walked,  were 
after  all  so  much  grist  to  the  mill  of  that  appetite. 

By  just  so  much,  however,  as  it  could  never  come 
up  between  them  that  there  was  another  woman  in 
Gilbert's  history,  by  just  so  much  would  it  on  the 
other  hand  have  been  an  articulate  axiom  that  as 
many  of  the  poor  Brisses  of  the  world  as  she  might 
care  to  accommodate  would  be  welcome  to  figure  in 
her  own.  This  personage,  under  that  deeper  in- 
duction, I  suddenly  became  aware  that  I  also  greatly 
pitied — pitied  almost  as  much  as  I  pitied  Mrs.  Server ; 
and  my  pity  had  doubtless  something  to  do  with  the 
fact  that,  after  I  had  proposed  to  him  that  we  should 
adjourn  together  and  we  had,  on  his  prompt,  even 
though  slightly  dry  response,  placed  the  invidious 
arbour  at  a  certain  distance,  I  passed  my  hand  into 
his  arm.  There  were  things  I  wanted  of  him,  and 
the  first  was  that  he  should  let  me  show  him  I  could 
be  kind  to  him.  I  had  made  of  the  circumstance 
of  tea  at  the  house  a  pretext  for  our  leaving  the 
others,  each  of  whom  I  felt  as  rather  showily  calling 
my  attention  to  their  good  old  ground  for  not  wishing 
to  rejoin  the  crowd.  As  to  what  Brissenden  wished 
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I  had  made  up  my  mind ;  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
as  to  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  while  they  wandered, 
during  his  detention,  from  Lady  John ;  and  if  the 
next  of  my  wishes  was  to  enter  into  his  desire,  I 
had  decided  on  giving  it  effect  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  shortest  of  the  vistas  at  the  end  of 
which  the  house  reared  a  brave  front. 


VII 

I  STAYED  him  there  while  I  put  it  to  him  that 
he  would  probably  in  fact  prefer  to  go  back. 

"  You're  not  going  then  yourself? " 

"  No,  I  don't  particularly  want  tea ;  and  I  may  as 
well  now  confess  to  you  that  I'm  taking  a  lonely, 
unsociable  walk.  I  don't  enjoy  such  occasions  as 
these,"  I  said,  "  unless  I  from  time  to  time  get  off  by 
myself  somewhere  long  enough  to  tell  myself  how 
much  I  do  enjoy  them.  That's  what  I  was  culti- 
vating solitude  for  when  I  happened  just  now  to 
come  upon  you.  When  I  found  you  there  with 
Lady  John  there  was  nothing  for  me  but  to  make 
the  best  of  it ;  but  I'm  glad  of  this  chance  to  assure 
you  that,  every  appearance  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, I  wasn't  prowling  about  in  search  of  you." 

"  Well,"  my  companion  frankly  replied,  "  I'm  glad 
you  turned  up.  I  wasn't  especially  amusing  myself." 

"  Oh,  I  think  I  know  how  little  ! " 

He  fixed  me  a  moment  with  his  pathetic  old  face, 
and  I  knew  more  than  ever  that  I  was  sorry  for  him. 

108 
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I  was  quite  extraordinarily  sorry,  and  I  wondered 
whether  I  mightn't  without  offence  or  indiscretion 
really  let  him  see  it.  It  was  to  this  end  I  had  held 
him  and  wanted  a  little  to  keep  him,  and  I  was 
reassured  as  I  felt  him,  though  I  had  now  released 
him,  linger  instead  of  leaving  me.  I  had  made  him 
uneasy  last  night,  and  a  new  reason  or  two  for  my 
doing  so  had  possibly  even  since  then  come  up  ;  yet 
these  things  also  would  depend  on  the  way  he  might 
take  them.  The  look  with  which  he  at  present  faced 
me  seemed  to  hint  that  he  would  take  them  as  I 
hoped,  and  there  was  no  curtness,  but  on  the  con- 
trary the  dawn  of  a  dim  sense  that  I  might  possibly 
aid  him,  in  the  tone  with  which  he  came  half-way. 
"You  'know'?" 

"  Ah,"  I  laughed,  "  I  know  everything ! " 
He  didn't  laugh;  I  hadn't  seen  him  laugh,  at 
Newmarch,  once ;  he  was  continuously,  portentously 
grave,  and  I  at  present  remembered  how  the  effect 
of  this  had  told  for  me  at  luncheon,  contrasted  as  it 
was  with  that  of  Mrs.  Server's  desperate,  exquisite 
levity.  "You  know  I  decidedly  have  too  much  of 
that  dreadful  old  woman  ?  " 

There  was  a  sound  in  the  question  that  would  have 
made  me,  to  my  own  sense,  start,  though  I  as  quickly 
hoped  I  had  not  done  so  to  Brissenden's.  I  couldn't 
have  persuaded  myself,  however,  that  I  had  escaped 
showing  him  the  flush  of  my  effort  to  show  nothing. 
I  had  taken  his  disgusted  allusion  as  to  Mrs.  Brissen- 
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den,  and  the  action  of  that  was  upsetting.  But 
nothing,  fortunately,  was  psychologically  more  in- 
teresting than  to  grasp  the  next  moment  the  truth 
of  his  reference.  It  was  only  the  fact  of  his  himself 
looking  so  much  older  than  Lady  John  that  had 
blinded  me  for  an  instant  to  the  propriety  of  his  not 
thinking  of  her  as  young.  She  wasn't  young  as  he 
had  a  right  to  call  people,  and  I  felt  a  glow — also,  I 
feared,  too  visible — as  soon  as  I  had  seen  whom  he 
meant.  His  meaning  Lady  John  did  me  somehow 
so  much  good  that  I  believed  it  would  have  done 
me  still  more  to  hear  him  call  her  a  harridan  or  a 
Jezebel.  It  was  none  of  my  business ;  how  little 
was  anything,  when  it  came  to  that,  my  business ! — 
yet  indefinably,  unutterably,  I  felt  assuaged  for  him 
and  comforted.  I  verily  believe  it  hung  in  the 
balance  a  minute  or  two  that  in  my  impulse  to  draw 
him  out,  so  that  I  might  give  him  my  sympathy, 
I  was  prepared  to  risk  overturning  the  edifice  of  my 
precautions.  I  luckily,  as  it  happened,  did  nothing 
of  the  sort ;  I  contrived  to  breathe  consolingly  on 
his  secret  without  betraying  an  intention.  There 
was  almost  no  one  in  the  place  save  two  or  three  of 
the  very  youngest  women  whom  he  wouldn't  have 
had  a  right  to  call  old.  Lady  John  was  a  hag,  then  ; 
Mrs.  Server  herself  was  more  than  on  the  turn ; 
Gilbert  Long  was  fat  and  forty;  and  I  cast  about 
for  some  light  in  which  I  could  show  that  I — d  plus 
forte  raison — was  a  pantaloon.  "Of  course  you 
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can't  quite  see  the  fun  of  it,  and  it  really  isn't  fair 
to  you.  You  struck  me  as  much  more  in  your 
element,"  I  ventured  to  add,  "when,  this  morning, 
more  than  once,  I  chanced  to  observe  you  led 
captive  by  Mrs.  Server." 

"Oh,  that's  a  different  affair,"  he  answered  with 
an  accent  that  promised  a  growth  of  confidence. 

"Mrs.  Server's  an  old  woman,"  I  continued,  "but 
she  can't  seem  to  a  fellow  like  you  as  old  as  Lady 
John.  She  has  at  any  rate  more  charm ;  though 
perhaps  not,"  I  added,  "  quite  so  much  talk." 

On  this  he  said  an  extraordinary  thing,  which 
all  but  made  me  start  again.  "  Oh,  she  hasn't  any 
talk!" 

I  took,  as  quickly  as  possible,  refuge  in  a  sur- 
prised demurrer.  "Not  any?" 

"  None  to  speak  of." 

I  let  all  my  wonder  come.  "But  wasn't  she 
chattering  to  you  at  luncheon?"  It  forced  him  to 
meet  my  eyes  at  greater  length,  and  I  could  already 
see  that  my  experiment — for  insidiously  and  pardon- 
ably such  I  wished  to  make  it — was  on  the  way  to 
succeed.  I  had  been  right  then,  and  I  knew  where 
I  stood.  He  couldn't  have  been  "drawn"  on  his 
wife,  and  he  couldn't  have  been  drawn,  in  the  least 
directly,  on  himself,  but  as  he  could  thus  easily  be 
on  Lady  John,  so  likewise  he  could  on  other  women, 
or  on  the  particular  one,  at  least,  who  mattered  to 
me.  I  felt  I  really  knew  what  I  was  about,  for 
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to  draw  him  on  Mrs.  Server  was  in  truth  to  draw 
him  indirectly  on  himself.  It  was  indeed  perhaps 
because  I  had  by  this  time  in  a  measure  expressed, 
in  terms  however  general,  the  interest  with  which 
he  inspired  me,  that  I  now  found  myself  free  to 
shift  the  ground  of  my  indiscretion.  I  only  wanted 
him  to  know  that  on  the  question  of  Mrs.  Server 
I  was  prepared  to  go  as  far  with  him  as  he  should 
care  to  move.  How  it  came  to  me  now  that  he  was 
the  absolutely  safe  person  in  the  house  to  talk  of  her 
with !  "  I  was  too  far  away  from  you  to  hear,"  I  had 
gone  on  ;  "  and  I  could  only  judge  of  her  flow  of 
conversation  from  the  animated  expression  of  her 
face.  It  was  extraordinarily  animated.  But  that, 
I  admit,"  I  added,  "  strikes  one  always  as  a  sort  of 
parti  pris  with  her.  She's  never  not  extraordinarily 
animated." 

"  She  has  no  flow  of  conversation  whatever,"  said 
Guy  Brissenden. 

I  considered.     "  Really  ?  " 

He  seemed  to  look  at  me  quite  without  uneasiness 
now.  "  Why,  haven't  you  seen  for  yourself ?  " 

"  How  the  case  stands  with  her  on  that  head  ?  Do 
you  mean  haven't  I  talked  with  her  ?  Well,  scarcely ; 
for  it's  a  fact  that  every  man  in  the  house  but  I 
strikes  me  as  having  been  deluged  with  that  privilege : 
if  indeed,"  I  laughed,  "her  absence  of  topics  suffers 
it  to  be  either  a  privilege  or  a  deluge!  She  affects 
me,  in  any  case,  as  determined  to  have  nothing  to 
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do  with  me.  She  walks  all  the  rest  of  you  about ; 
she  gives  you  each  your  turn ;  me  only  she  skips, 
she  systematically  ignores.  I'm  half  consoled  for 
it,  however,"  I  wound  up,  "  by  seeing  what  short 
innings  any  individual  of  you  has.  You  personally 
strike  me  as  having  had  the  longest." 

Brissenden  appeared  to  wonder  where  I  was 
coming  out,  yet  not  as  if  he  feared  it.  There  was 
even  a  particular  place,  if  I  could  but  guess  it, 
where  he  would  have  liked  me  to  come.  "  Oh,  she's 
extremely  charming.  But  of  course  she's  strikingly 
odd." 

"Odd?— really?" 

"Why,  in  the  sense,  I  mean,  that  I  thought  you 
suggested  you've  noticed." 

"That  of  extravagant  vivacity?  Oh,  I've  had 
to  notice  it  at  a  distance,  without  knowing  what  it 
represents." 

He  just  hesitated.  "You  haven't  any  idea  at  all 
what  it  represents  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  have,"  I  smiled,  "  when  she  never 
comes  near  me?  I've  thought  that,  as  I  tell  you, 
marked.  What  does  her  avoidance  of  me  represent  ? 
Has  she  happened,  with  you,  to  throw  any  light 
on  it?" 

"  I  think,"  said  Brissenden  after  another  moment, 
"  that  she's  rather  afraid  of  you." 

I  could  only  be  surprised.     "The  most  harmless 
man  in  the  house?" 
I 
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"Are  you  really?"  he  asked — and  there  was  a 
touch  of  the  comic  in  hearing  him  put  it  with  his 
inveterate  gravity. 

"  If  you  take  me  for  anything  else,"  I  replied, 
"  I  doubt  if  you'll  find  anyone  to  back  you." 

My  companion,  on  this,  looked  away  for  a  little, 
turned  about,  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  house,  seemed, 
as  with  a  drop  of  interest,  on  the  point  of  leaving 
me.  But  instead  of  leaving  me  he  brought  out  the 
next  moment :  "  I  don't  want  anyone  to  back  me. 
I  don't  care.  I  didn't  mean  just  now,"  he  continued, 
"that  Mrs.  Server  has  said  to  me  anything  against 
you,  or  that  she  fears  you  because  she  dislikes  you. 
She  only  told  me  she  thought  you  disliked  her!' 

It  gave  me  a  kind  of  shock.  "A  creature  so 
beautiful,  and  so — so " 

"  So  what  ?  "  he  asked  as  I  found  myself  checked 
by  my  desire  to  come  to  her  aid. 

"Well,  so  brilliantly  happy." 

I  had  all  his  attention  again.  "  Is  that  what 
she  is?" 

"  Then  don't  you,  with  your  opportunities,  know  ?  " 
I  was  conscious  of  rather  an  inspiration,  a  part  of 
which  was  to  be  jocose.  "  What  are  you  trying,"  I 
laughed,  "to  get  out  of  me?" 

It  struck  me  luckily  that,  though  he  remained  as 
proof  against  gaiety  as  ever,  he  was,  thanks  to  his 
preoccupation,  not  disagreeably  affected  by  my  tone. 
"  Of  course  if  you've  no  idea,  I  can  get  nothing." 
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"  No  idea  of  what  ? " 

Then  it  was  that  I  at  last  got  it  straight.  "  Well, 
of  what's  the  matter  with  her." 

"Is  there  anything  particular?  If  there  is"  I 
went  on, "  there's  something  that  I've  got  out  of  you  !" 

"  How  so,  if  you  don't  know  what  it  is  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  if  you  yourself  don't  ? "  But 
without  detaining  him  on  this,  "  Of  what  in  especial 
do  the  signs,"  I  asked,  "  consist  ?  " 

"Well,  of  everyone's  thinking  so — that  there's 
something  or  other." 

This  again  struck  me,  but  it  struck  me  too  much. 
"  Oh,  everyone's  a  fool ! " 

He  saw,  in  his  queer  wan  way,  how  it  had  done  so. 
"  Then  you  have  your  own  idea  ?  " 

I  daresay  my  smile  at  him,  while  I  waited,  showed 
a  discomfort  "  Do  you  mean  people  are  talking 
about  her?" 

But  he  waited  himself.  "Haven't  they  shown 
you ?  " 

"No,  no  one  has  spoken.  Moreover  I  wouldn't 
have  let  them." 

"  Then  there  you  are  / "  Brissenden  exclaimed. 
"If  you've  kept  them  off,  it  must  be  because  you 
differ  with  them." 

"  I  shan't  be  sure  of  that,"  I  returned,  "  till  I  know 
what  they  think !  However,  I  repeat,"  I  added,  "  that 
I  shouldn't  even  then  care.  I  don't  mind  admitting 
that  she  much  interests  me." 
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"  There  you  are,  there  you  are ! "  he  said  again. 

"That's  all  that's  the  matter  with  her  so  far  as 
/'m  concerned.  You  see,  at  any  rate,  how  little  it 
need  make  her  afraid  of  me.  She's  lovely  and  she's 
gentle  and  she's  happy." 

My  friend  kept  his  eyes  on  me.  "  What  is  there 
to  interest  you  so  in  that?  Isn't  it  a  description  that 
applies  here  to  a  dozen  other  women?  You  can't 
say,  you  know,  that  you're  interested  in  them,  for  you 
just  spoke  of  them  as  so  many  fools." 

There  was  a  certain  surprise  for  me  in  so  much 
acuteness,  which,  however,  doubtless  admonished  me 
as  to  the  need  of  presence  of  mind.  "  I  wasn't 
thinking  of  the  ladies — I  was  thinking  of  the  men." 

"  That's  amiable  to  me"  he  said  with  his  gentle 
gloom. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Brissenden,  I  except  '  you.' " 

"And  why  should  you?" 

I  felt  a  trifle  pushed.  "  I'll  tell  you  some  other 
time.  And  among  the  ladies  I  except  Mrs.  Brissen- 
den, with  whom,  as  you  may  have  noticed,  I've  been 
having  much  talk." 

"And  will  you  tell  me  some  other  time  about  that 
too  ?  "  On  which,  as  I  but  amicably  shook  my  head 
for  no,  he  had  his  first  dimness  of  pleasantry.  "  I'll 
get  it  then  from  my  wife." 

"  Never.     She  won't  tell  you." 

"  She  has  passed  you  her  word  ?  That  won't  alter 
the  fact  that  she  tells  me  everything." 
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He  really  said  it  in  a  way  that  made  me  take 
refuge  for  an  instant  in  looking  at  my  watch.  "  Are 
you  going  back  to  tea?  If  you  are,  I'll,  in  spite 
of  my  desire  to  roam,  walk  twenty  steps  with  you." 
I  had  already  again  put  my  hand  into  his  arm,  and 
we  strolled  for  a  little  till  I  threw  off  that  I  was  sure 
Mrs.  Server  was  waiting  for  him.  To  this  he  replied 
that  if  I  wished  to  get  rid  of  him  he  was  as  willing 
to  take  that  as  anything  else  for  granted — an  observa- 
tion that  I,  on  my  side,  answered  with  an  inquiry, 
though  an  inquiry  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
"  Do  you  also  tell  everything  to  Mrs.  Brissenden  ?  " 

It  brought  him  up  shorter  than  I  had  expected. 
"  Do  you  ask  me  that  in  order  that  I  shan't  speak 
to  her  of  this  ?  " 

I  showed  myself  at  a  loss.     "  Of  '  this  ' ?  " 

"  Why,  of  what  we've  made  out " 

"About  Mrs.  Server,  you  and  I?  You  must  act 
as  to  that,  my  dear  fellow,  quite  on  your  own  dis- 
cretion. All  the  more  that  what  on  earth  have  we 
made  out?  I  assure  you  I  haven't  a  secret  to  confide 
to  you  about  her,  except  that  I've  never  seen  a  person 
more  unquenchably  radiant." 

He  almost  jumped  at  it.     "  Well,  that's  just  it ! " 

"But  just  what?" 

"Why,  what  they're  all  talking  about.  That  she 
is  so  awfully  radiant.  That  she's  so  tremendously 
happy.  It's  the  question,"  he  explained,  "  of  what  in 
the  world  she  has  to  make  her  so." 
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I  winced  a  little,  but  tried  not  to  show  it.  "  My 
dear  man,  how  do  /  know  ?  " 

"She  thinks  you  know,"  he  after  a  moment 
answered. 

I  could  only  stare.  "Mrs.  Server  thinks  I  know 
what  makes  her  happy?"  I  the  more  easily  repre- 
sented such  a  conviction  as  monstrous  in  that  it  truly 
had  its  surprise  for  me. 

But  Brissenden  now  was  all  with  his  own  thought, 
"  She  isn't  happy." 

"You  mean  that  that's  what's  the  matter  with  her 

under  her  appearance ?  Then  what  makes  the 

appearance  so  extraordinary  ?  " 

"  Why,  exactly  what  I  mention — that  one  doesn't 
see  anything  whatever  in  her  to  correspond  to  it" 

I  hesitated.  "  Do  you  mean  in  her  circumstances  ?  " 

"Yes — or  in  her  character.  Her  circumstances 
are  nothing  wonderful.  She  has  none  too  much 
money ;  she  has  had  three  children  and  lost  them  ; 
and  nobody  that  belongs  to  her  appears  ever  to  have 
been  particularly  nice  to  her." 

I  turned  it  over.     "  How  you  do  get  on  with  her ! " 

"  Do  you  call  it  getting  on  with  her  to  be  the  more 
bewildered  the  more  I  see  her  ?  " 

"  Isn't  to  say  you're  bewildered  only,  on  the  whole, 
to  say  you're  charmed  ?  That  always — doesn't  it  ? — 
describes  more  or  less  any  engrossed  relation  with  a 
lovely  lady." 

"Well,  I'm  not  sure  I'm  so  charmed."     He  spoke 
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as  if  he  had  thought  this  particular  question  over  for 
himself;  he  had  his  way  of  being  lucid  without 
brightness.  "  I'm  not  at  all  easily  charmed,  you 
know,"  he  the  next  moment  added ;  "  and  I'm  not 
a  fellow  who  goes  about  much  after  women." 

"  Ah,  that  I  never  supposed !  Why  in  the  world 
should  you  ?  It's  the  last  thing ! "  I  laughed.  "  But 
isn't  this — quite  (what  shall  one  call  it?)  innocently 
— rather  a  peculiar  case?" 

My  question  produced  in  him  a  little  gesture  of 
elation  —  a  gesture  emphasised  by  a  snap  of  his 
forefinger  and  thumb.  "  I  knew  you  knew  it  was 
special!  I  knew  you've  been  thinking  about  it!" 

"You  certainly,"  I  replied  with  assurance,  "have, 
during  the  last  five  minutes,  made  me  do  so  with 
some  sharpness.  I  don't  pretend  that  I  don't  now 
recognise  that  there  must  be  something  the  matter. 
I  only  desire — not  unnaturally — that  there  should 
be,  to  put  me  in  the  right  for  having  thought,  if, 
as  you're  so  sure,  such  a  freedom  as  that  can  be 
brought  home  to  me.  If  Mrs.  Server  is  beautiful 
and  gentle  and  strange,"  I  speciously  went  on, 
"what  are  those  things  but  an  attraction?" 

I  saw  how  he  had  them,  whatever  they  were, 
before  him  as  he  slowly  shook  his  head.  "They're 
not  an  attraction.  They're  too  queer." 

I  caught  in  an  instant  my  way  to  fall  in  with 
him ;  and  not  the  less  that  I  by  this  time  felt 
myself  committed,  up  to  the  intellectual  eyes,  to 
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ascertaining  just  how  queer  the  person  under  dis- 
cussion might  be.  "  Oh,  of  course  I'm  not  speaking 
of  her  as  a  party  to  a  silly  flirtation,  or  an  object 
of  any  sort  of  trivial  pursuit.  But  there  are  so 
many  different  ways  of  being  taken." 

"For  a  fellow  like  you.  But  not  for  a  fellow 
like  me.  For  me  there's  only  one." 

"  To  be,  you  mean,  in  love  ?  " 

He  put  it  a  little  differently.  "Well,  to  be 
thoroughly  pleased." 

"Ah,  that's  doubtless  the  best  way  and  the  firm 
ground.  And  you  mean  you're  not  thoroughly 
pleased  with  Mrs.  Server?" 

"  No — and  yet  I  want  to  be  kind  to  her.  There- 
fore what's  the  matter?" 

"Oh,  if  it's  what's  the  matter  with  you  you  ask 
me,  that  extends  the  question.  If  you  want  to  be 
kind  to  her,  you  get  on  with  her,  as  we  were  saying, 
quite  enough  for  my  argument.  And  isn't  the 
matter  also,  after  all,"  I  demanded,  "that  you 
simply  feel  she  desires  you  to  be  kind  ? " 

"  She  does  that."  And  he  looked  at  me  as  with 
the  sense  of  drawing  from  me,  for  his  relief,  some 
greater  help  than  I  was  as  yet  conscious  of  the 
courage  to  offer.  "It  is  that  she  desires  me.  She 
likes  it  And  the  extraordinary  thing  is  that  /  like  it." 

"And  why  in  the  world  shouldn't  you?" 

"Because  she  terrifies  me.  She  has  something 
to  hide." 
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"  But,  my  dear  man,"  I  asked  with  a  gaiety 
singularly  out  of  relation  to  the  small  secret  thrill 
produced  in  me  by  these  words — "my  dear  man, 
what  woman  who's  worth  anything  hasn't?" 

"Yes,   but   there  are   different   ways.     What  she 
tries  for  is  this  false  appearance  of  happiness." 
I  weighed  it.     "But  isn't  that  the  best  thing?" 
"  It's  terrible  to  have  to  keep  it  up." 
"  Ah,  but  if  you  don't  for  her  ?     If  it  all  comes 
on  herself?" 

"  It  doesn't,"  Guy  Brissenden  presently  said.  "  I 
do — 'for'  her  —  help  to  keep  it  up."  And  then, 
still  unexpectedly  to  me,  came  out  the  rest  of  his 
confession.  "  I  want  to — I  try  to ;  that's  what  I 
mean  by  being  kind  to  her,  and  by  the  gratitude 
with  which  she  takes  it.  One  feels  that  one 
doesn't  want  her  to  break  down." 

It  was  on  this — from  the  poignant  touch  in  it 
— that  I  at  last  felt  I  had  burnt  my  ships  and 
didn't  care  how  much  I  showed  I  was  with 
him.  "Oh,  but  she  won't.  You  must  keep  her 
going." 

He  stood  a  little  with  a  thumb  in  each  pocket 
of  his  trousers,  and  his  melancholy  eyes  ranging 
far  over  my  head— over  the  tops  of  the  highest 
trees.  "Who  am  /  to  keep  people  going?" 

"  Why,  you're  just  the  man.     Aren't  you  happy  ?  " 

He  still  ranged  the  tree-tops.     "Yes." 

"Well,    then,    you    belong    to    the    useful    class. 
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You've  the  wherewithal  to  give.  It's  the  happy 
people  who  should  help  the  others." 

He  had,  in  the  same  attitude,  another  pause. 
*  It's  easy  for  you  to  talk  ! " 

"  Because  I'm  not  happy  ?  " 

It  made  him  bring  his  eyes  again  down  to  me. 
"  I  think  you're  a  little  so  now  at  my  expense." 

I  shook  my  head  reassuringly.  "It  doesn't  cost 
you  anything  if — as  I  confess  to  it  now — I  do  to 
some  extent  understand." 

"That's  more,  then,  than — after  talking  of  it  this 
way  with  you — I  feel  that  /  do ! " 

He  had  brought  that  out  with  a  sudden  sigh, 
turning  away  to  go  on ;  so  that  we  took  a  few 
steps  more.  "You've  nothing  to  trouble  about," 
I  then  freely  remarked,  "  but  that  you  are  as  kind 
as  the  case  requires  and  that  you  do  help.  I 
daresay  that  you'll  find  her  even  now  on  the  terrace 
looking  out  for  you."  I  patted  his  back,  as  we 
went  a  little  further,  but  as  I  still  preferred  to  stay 
away  from  the  house  I  presently  stopped  again. 
"  Don't  fall  below  your  chance.  Noblesse  oblige, 
We'll  pull  her  through." 

"You  say  'we,'"  he  returned,  "but  you  do  keep 
out  of  it ! " 

"  Why  should  you  wish  me  to  interfere  with  you  ?  " 
I  asked.  "  I  wouldn't  keep  out  of  it  if  she  wanted 
me  as  much  as  she  wants  you.  That,  by  your  own 
admission,  is  exactly  what  she  doesn't." 
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"Well,  then,"  said  Brissenden,  "I'll  make  her  go 
for  you.  I  think  I  want  your  assistance  quite  as 
much  as  she  can  want  mine." 

"  Oh,"  I  protested  for  this,  "  I've  really  given  you 
already  every  ounce  of  mine  I  can  squeeze  out. 
And  you  know  for  yourself  far  more  than  I  do." 

"  No,  I  don't ! " — with  which  he  became  quite 
sharp  ;  "  for  you  know  how  you  know  it — which  I've 
not  a  notion  of.  It's  just  what  I  think,"  he  continued, 
facing  me  again,  "  you  ought  to  tell  me." 

"  I'm  a  little  in  doubt  of  what  you're  talking  of,  but 
I  suppose  you  to  allude  to  the  oddity  of  my  being 
so  much  interested  without  my  having  been  more 
informed." 

"  You've  got  some  clue,"  Brissenden  said ;  "  and  a 
clue  is  what  I  myself  want." 

"  Then  get  it,"  I  laughed,  "  from  Mrs.  Server  ! " 

He  wondered.     "  Does  she  know  ?  " 

I  had  still,  after  all,  to  dodge  a  little.  "Know 
what?" 

"  Why,  that  you've  found  out  what  she  has  to 
hide." 

"  You're  perfectly  free  to  ask  her.  I  wonder  even 
that  you  haven't  done  so  yet." 

"Well,"  he  said  with  the  finest  stroke  of  un- 
consciousness he  had  yet  shown  me — "  well,  I  suppose 
it's  because  I'm  afraid  of  her." 

"  But  not  too  much  afraid,"  I  risked  suggesting, 
"to  be  hoping  at  this  moment  that  you'll  find  her 
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if  you  go  back  to  where  most  of  our  party  is 
gathered.  You're  not  going  for  tea — you're  going 
for  Mrs.  Server :  just  of  whom  it  was,  as  I  say,  you 
were  thinking  while  you  sat  there  with  Lady  John. 
So  what  is  it  you  so  greatly  fear  ?  " 

It  was  as  if  I  could  see  through  his  dim  face  a 
sort  of  gratitude  for  my  making  all  this  out  to  him. 
"  I  don't  know  that  it's  anything  that  she  may  do 
to  me?  He  could  make  it  out  in  a  manner  for 
himself.  "  It's  as  if  something  might  happen  to  her. 
It's  what  I  told  you — that  she  may  break  down. 
If  you  ask  me  how,  or  in  what,"  he  continued,  "  how 
can  I  tell  you  ?  In  whatever  it  is  that  she's  trying  to 
do.  I  don't  understand  it."  Then  he  wound  up  with 
a  sigh  that,  in  spite  of  its  softness,  he  imperfectly 
stifled.  "  But  it's  something  or  other ! " 

"  What  would  it  be,  then,"  I  asked,  "  but  what  you 
speak  of  as  what  I've  *  found  out '  ?  The  effort 
you  distinguish  in  her  is  the  effort  of  concealment — 
vain,  as  I  gather  it  strikes  you  both,  so  far  as  /,  in 
my  supernatural  acuteness,  am  concerned." 

Following  this  with  the  final  ease  to  which  my 
encouragement  directly  ministered,  he  yet  gave  me, 
before  he  had  quite  arrived,  a  queer  sidelong  glance. 
"  Wouldn't  it  really  be  better  if  you  were  to  tell  me  ? 
I  don't  ask  her  myself,  you  see.  I  don't  put  things 
to  her  in  that  way." 

"  Oh,  no — I've  shown  you  how  I  do  see.  That's 
a  part  of  your  admirable  consideration.  But  I 
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must  repeat  that  nothing  would  induce  me  to  tell 
you." 

His  poor  old  face  fairly  pleaded.  "  But  I  want 
so  to  know." 

"  Ah,  there  it  is !  "  I  almost  triumphantly  laughed. 

"  There  what  is  ?  " 

11  Why,  everything.  What  I've  divined,  between 
you  and  Mrs.  Server,  as  the  tie.  Your  wanting  so  to 
know." 

I  felt  as  if  he  were  now,  intellectually  speaking, 
plastic  wax  in  my  hand.  "And  her  wanting  me 
not  to?" 

"  Wanting  me  not  to,"  I  smiled. 

He  puzzled  it  out.  "And  being  willing,  there- 
fore  " 

"That  you — you  only,  for  sympathy,  for  fellow- 
ship, for  the  wild  wonder  of  it — should  know  ?  Well, 
for  all  those  things,  and  in  spite  of  what  you  call 
your  fear,  try  her ! "  With  which  now  at  last  I 
quitted  him. 


VIII 

I'M  afraid  I  can't  quite  say  what,  after  that,  I  at 
first  did,  nor  just  how  I  immediately  profited  by 
our  separation.  I  felt  absurdly  excited,  though  this 
indeed  was  what  I  had  felt  all  day ;  there  had  been 
in  fact  deepening  degrees  of  it  ever  since  my  first 
mystic  throb  after  finding  myself,  the  day  before 
in  our  railway-carriage,  shut  up  to  an  hour's  contem- 
plation and  collation,  as  it  were,  of  Gilbert  Long  and 
Mrs.  Brissenden.  I  have  noted  how  my  first  full 
contact  with  the  changed  state  of  these  associates 
had  caused  the  knell  of  the  tranquil  mind  audibly 
to  ring  for  me.  I  have  spoken  of  my  sharpened 
perception  that  something  altogether  out  of  the 
common  had  happened,  independently,  to  each,  and 
I  could  now  certainly  flatter  myself  that  I  hadn't 
missed  a  feature  of  the  road  I  had  thus  been  beguiled 
to  travel.  It  was  a  road  that  had  carried  me  far, 
and  verily  at  this  hour  I  felt  far.  I  daresay  that  for 
a  while  after  leaving  poor  Briss,  after  what  I  may 
indeed  call  launching  him,  this  was  what  I  pre- 
126 
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dominantly  felt.  To  be  where  I  was,  to  whatever 
else  it  might  lead,  treated  me  by  its  help  to  the 
taste  of  success.  It  appeared  then  that  the  more 
things  I  fitted  together  the  larger  sense,  every  way, 
they  made — a  remark  in  which  I  found  an  extra- 
ordinary elation.  It  justified  my  indiscreet  curiosity ; 
it  crowned  my  underhand  process  with  beauty.  The 
beauty  perhaps  was  only  for  me — the  beauty  of  having 
been  right;  it  made  at  all  events  an  element  in 
which,  while  the  long  day  softly  dropped,  I  wandered 
and  drifted  and  securely  floated.  This  element  bore 
me  bravely  up,  and  my  private  triumph  struck  me  as 
all  one  with  the  charm  of  the  moment  and  of  the 
place. 

There  was  a  general  shade  in  all  the  lower  reaches 
— a  fine  clear  dusk  in  garden  and  grove,  a  thin 
suffusion  of  twilight  out  of  which  the  greater  things, 
the  high  tree-tops  and  pinnacles,  the  long  crests 
of  motionless  wood  and  chimnied  roof,  rose  into 
golden  air.  The  last  calls  of  birds  sounded  extra- 
ordinarily loud ;  they  were  like  the  timed,  serious 
splashes,  in  wide,  still  water,  of  divers  not  expecting 
to  rise  again.  I  scarce  know  what  odd  consciousness 
I  had  of  roaming  at  close  of  day  in  the  grounds  of 
some  castle  of  enchantment.  I  had  positively 
encountered  nothing  to  compare  with  this  since  the 
days  of  fairy-tales  and  of  the  childish  imagination 
of  the  impossible.  Then  I  used  to  circle  round 
enchanted  castles,  for  then  I  moved  in  a  world  in 
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which  the  strange  "  came  true."  It  was  the  coming 
true  that  was  the  proof  of  the  enchantment,  which, 
moreover,  was  naturally  never  so  great  as  when  such 
coming  was,  to  such  a  degree  and  by  the  most 
romantic  stroke  of  all,  the  fruit  of  one's  own  wizardry. 
I  was  positively — so  had  the  wheel  revolved — proud 
of  my  work.  I  had  thought  it  all  out,  and  to  have 
thought  it  was,  wonderfully,  to  have  brought  it.  Yet 
I  recall  how  I  even  then  knew  on  the  spot  that  there 
was  something  supreme  I  should  have  failed  to 
bring  unless  I  had  happened  suddenly  to  become 
aware  of  the  very  presence  of  the  haunting  principle, 
as  it  were,  of  my  thought.  This  was  the  light  in 
which  Mrs.  Server,  walking  alone  now,  apparently, 
in  the  grey  wood  and  pausing  at  sight  of  me,  showed 
herself  in  her  clear  dress  at  the  end  of  a  vista.  It 
was  exactly  as  if  she  had  been  there  by  the  operation 
of  my  intelligence,  or  even  by  that — in  a  still  happier 
way — of  my  feeling.  My  excitement,  as  I  have 
called  it,  on  seeing  her,  was  assuredly  emotion.  Yet 
what  was  this  feeling,  really  ? — of  which,  at  the  point 
we  had  thus  reached,  I  seemed  to  myself  to  have 
gathered  from  all  things  an  invitation  to  render 
some  account. 

Well,  I  knew  within  the  minute  that  I  was  moved 
by  it  as  by  an  extraordinary  tenderness ;  so  that 
this  is  the  name  I  must  leave  it  to  make  the  best 
of.  It  had  already  been  my  impression  that  I  was 
sorry  for  her,  but  it  was  marked  for  me  now  that 
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I  was  sorrier  than  I  had  reckoned.  All  her  story 
seemed  at  once  to  look  at  me  out  of  the  fact  of 
her  present  lonely  prowl.  I  met  it  without  demur, 
only  wanting  her  to  know  that  if  I  struck  her  as 
waylaying  her  in  the  wood,  as  waiting  for  her  there 
at  eventide  with  an  idea,  I  shouldn't  in  the  least 
defend  myself  from  the  charge.  I  can  scarce  clearly 
tell  how  many  fine  strange  things  I  thought  of 
during  this  brief  crisis  of  her  hesitation.  I  wanted 
in  the  first  place  to  make  it  end,  and  while  I  moved 
a  few  steps  toward  her  I  felt  almost  as  noiseless  and 
guarded  as  if  I  were  trapping  a  bird  or  stalking  a 
fawn.  My  few  steps  brought  me  to  a  spot  where 
another  perspective  crossed  our  own,  so  that  they 
made  together  a  verdurous  circle  with  an  evening 
sky  above  and  great  lengthening,  arching  recesses 
in  which  the  twilight  thickened.  Oh,  it  was  quite 
sufficiently  the  castle  of  enchantment,  and  when 
I  noticed  four  old  stone  seats,  massive  and  mossy 
and  symmetrically  placed,  I  recognised  not  only  the 
influence,  in  my  adventure,  of  the  grand  style,  but 
the  familiar  identity  of  this  consecrated  nook,  which 
was  so  much  of  the  type  of  all  the  bemused  and 
remembered.  We  were  in  a  beautiful  old  picture, 
we  were  in  a  beautiful  old  tale,  and  it  wouldn't  be 
the  fault  of  Newmarch  if  some  other  green  carrefour, 
not  far  off,  didn't  balance  with  this  one  and  offer 
the  alternative  of  niches,  in  the  greenness,  occupied 
by  weather-stained  statues  on  florid  pedestals. 
K 
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I  sat  straight  down  on  the  nearest  of  our  benches, 
for  this  struck  me  as  the  best  way  to  express  the 
conception  with  which  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Server  filled 
me.  It  showed  her  that  if  I  watched  her  I  also 
waited  for  her,  and  that  I  was  therefore  not  affected 
in  any  manner  she  really  need  deprecate.  She  had 
been  too  far  off  for  me  to  distinguish  her  face,  but 
her  approach  had  faltered  long  enough  to  let  me  see 
that  if  she  had  not  taken  it  as  too  late  she  would, 
to  escape  me,  have  found  some  pretext  for  turning 
off.  It  was  just  my  seating  myself  that  made  the 
difference — it  was  my  being  so  simple  with  her  that 
brought  her  on.  She  came  slowly  and  a  little 
wearily  down  the  vista,  and  her  sad,  shy  advance, 
with  the  massed  wood  on  either  side  of  her,  was  like 
the  reminiscence  of  a  picture  or  the  refrain  of  a 
ballad.  What  made  the  difference  with  me — if  any 
difference  had  remained  to  be  made — was  the  sense 
of  this  sharp  cessation  of  her  public  extravagance. 
She  had  folded  up  her  manner  in  her  flounced 
parasol,  which  she  seemed  to  drag  after  her  as  a 
sorry  soldier  his  musket.  It  was  present  to  me 
without  a  pang  that  this  was  the  person  I  had  sent 
poor  Briss  off  to  find — the  person  poor  Briss  would 
owe  me  so  few  thanks  for  his  failure  to  have  found. 
It  was  equally  marked  to  me  that,  however  detached 
and  casual  she  might,  at  the  first  sight  of  me,  have 
wished  to  show  herself,  it  was  to  alight  on  poor  Briss 
that  she  had  come  out,  it  was  because  he  had  not 
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been  at  the  house  and  might  therefore,  on  his  side, 
be  wandering,  that  she  had  taken  care  to  be  un- 
accompanied. My  demonstration  was  complete  from 
the  moment  I  thus  had  them  in  the  act  of  seeking 
each  other,  and  I  was  so  pleased  at  having  gathered 
them  in  that  I  cared  little  what  else  they  had  missed. 
I  neither  moved  nor  spoke  till  she  had  come  quite 
near  me,  and  as  she  also  gave  no  sound  the  mean- 
ing of  our  silence  seemed  to  stare  straight  out.  It 
absolutely  phrased  there,  in  all  the  wonderful  con- 
ditions, a  relation  already  established ;  but  the 
strange  and  beautiful  thing  was  that  as  soon  as  we 
had  recognised  and  accepted  it  this  relation  put  us 
almost  at  our  ease.  "You  must  be  weary  of 
walking,"  I  said  at  last,  "and  you  see  I've  been 
keeping  a  seat  for  you." 

I  had  finally  got  up,  as  a  sign  of  welcome,  but 
I  had  directly  afterwards  resumed  my  position,  and 
it  was  an  illustration  of  the  terms  on  which  we 
met  that  we  neither  of  us  seemed  to  mind  her  being 
meanwhile  on  her  feet.  She  stood  before  me  as 
if  to  take  in — with  her  smile  that  had  by  this  time 
sunk  quite  to  dimness — more  than  we  should,  either 
of  us,  after  all,  be  likely  to  be  able  to  say.  I  even 
saw  from  this  moment,  I  think,  that,  whatever  she 
might  understand,  she  would  be  able  herself  to  say 
but  little.  She  gave  herself,  in  that  minute,  more 
than  she  doubtless  knew — gave  herself,  I  mean,  to 
my  intenser  apprehension.  She  went  through  the 
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form  of  expression,  but  what  told  me  everything  was 
the  way  the  form  of  expression  broke  down.  Her 
lovely  grimace,  the  light  of  the  previous  hours,  was 
as  blurred  as  a  bit  of  brushwork  in  water-colour 
spoiled  by  the  upsetting  of  the  artist's  glass.  She 
fixed  me  with  it  as  she  had  fixed  during  the  day 
forty  persons,  but  it  fluttered  like  a  bird  with  a  broken 
wing.  She  looked  about  and  above,  down  each  of 
our  dusky  avenues  and  up  at  our  gilded  tree-tops 
and  our  painted  sky,  where,  at  the  moment,  the 
passage  of  a  flight  of  rooks  made  a  clamour.  She 
appeared  to  wish  to  produce  some  explanation  of 
her  solitude,  but  I  was  quickly  enough  sure  that  she 
would  never  find  a  presentable  one.  I  only  wanted 
to  show  her  how  little  I  required  it.  "  I  like  a  lonely 
walk,"  I  went  on,  "at.  the  end  of  a  day  full  of 
people:  it's  always,  to  me,  on  such  occasions,  quite 
as  if  something  has  happened  that  the  mind  wants 
to  catch  and  fix  before  the  vividness  fades.  So 
I  mope  by  myself  an  hour — I  take  stock  of  my 
impressions.  But  there's  one  thing  I  don't  believe 
you  know.  This  is  the  very  first  time,  in  such  a 
place  and  at  such  an  hour,  that  it  has  ever  befallen 
me  to  come  across  a  friend  stricken  with  the  same 
perversity  and  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit.  Most 
people,  don't  you  see  ? " — I  kept  it  up  as  I  could — 
"  don't  in  the  least  know  what  has  happened  to  them, 
and  don't  care  to  know.  That's  one  way,  and  I  don't 
deny  it  may  be  practically  the  best.  But  if  one  does 
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care  to  know,  that's  another  way.  As  soon  as  I  saw 
you  there  at  the  end  of  the  alley  I  said  to  myself, 
with  quite  a  little  thrill  of  elation,  'Ah,  then  it's 
her  way  too ! '  I  wonder  if  you'll  let  me  tell  you," 
I  floundered  pleasantly  on,  "  that  I  immediately  liked 
you  the  better  for  it.  It  seemed  to  bring  us  more 
together.  That's  what  I  sat  straight  down  here  to 
show  you.  'Yes,'  I  wished  you  to  understand  me 
as  frankly  saying,  'I  am,  as  well  as  you,  on  the  mope, 
or  on  the  muse,  or  on  whatever  you  call  it,  and  this 
isn't  half  a  bad  corner  for  such  a  mood.'  I  can't  tell 
you  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me  to  see  you  do  under- 
stand." 

I  kept  it  up,  as  I  say,  to  reassure  and  soothe  and 
steady  her ;  there  was  nothing,  however  fantastic 
and  born  of  the  pressure  of  the  moment,  that  I 
wouldn't  have  risked  for  that  purpose.  She  was 
absolutely  on  my  hands  with  her  secret — I  felt  that 
from  the  way  she  stood  and  listened  to  me,  silently 
showing  herself  relieved  and  pacified.  It  was 
marked  that  if  I  had  hitherto  seen  her  as  "  all  over 
the  place,"  she  had  yet  nowhere  seemed  to  me 
less  so  than  at  this  furthermost  point.  But  if, 
though  only  nearer  to  her  secret  and  still  not  in 
possession,  I  felt  as  justified  as  I  have  already 
described  myself,  so  it  equally  came  to  me  that 
I  was  quite  near  enough,  at  the  pass  we  had 
reached,  for  what  I  should  have  to  take  from  it  all. 
She  was  on  my  hands — it  was  she  herself,  poor 
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creature,  who  was :  this  was  the  thing  that  just  now 
loomed  large,  and  the  secret  was  a  comparative 
detail.  "I  think  you're  very  kind,"  she  said  for 
all  answer  to  the  speech  I  have  reported,  and  the 
minute  after  this  she  had  sunk  down,  in  confessed 
collapse,  to  my  bench,  on  which  she  sat  and  stared 
before  her.  The  mere  mechanism  of  her  expression, 
the  dangling  paper  lantern  itself,  was  now  all  that 
was  left  in  her  face.  She  remained  a  little  as  if 
discouraged  by  the  sight  of  the  weariness  that  her 
surrender  had  let  out.  I  hesitated,  from  just  this 
fear  of  adding  to  it,  to  commiserate  her  for  it  more 
directly,  and  she  spoke  again  before  I  had  found 
anything  to  say.  She  brought  back  her  attention 
indeed  as  if  with  an  effort  and  from  a  distance. 
"  What  is  it  that  has  happened  to  you  ? " 

"  Oh,"  I  laughed,  "  what  is  it  that  has  happened  to 
you?"  My  question  had  not  been  in  the  least  in- 
tended for  pressure,  but  it  made  her  turn  and  look 
at  me,  and  this,  I  quickly  recognised,  was  all  the 
answer  the  most  pitiless  curiosity  could  have  desired — 
all  the  more,  as  well,  that  the  intention  in  it  had  been 
no  greater  than  in  my  words.  Beautiful,  abysmal,  in- 
voluntary, her  exquisite  weakness  simply  opened  up 
the  depths  it  would  have  closed.  It  was  in  short 
a  supremely  unsuccessful  attempt  to  say  nothing. 
It  said  everything,  and  by  the  end  of  a  minute  my 
chatter — none  the  less  out  of  place  for  being  all 
audible — was  hushed  to  positive  awe  by  what  it  had 
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conveyed.  I  saw  as  I  had  never  seen  before  what 
consuming  passion  can  make  of  the  marked  mortal  on 
whom,  with  fixed  beak  and  claws,  it  has  settled  as  on 
a  prey.  She  reminded  me  of  a  sponge  wrung  dry  and 
with  fine  pores  agape.  Voided  and  scraped  of  every- 
thing, her  shell  was  merely  crushable.  So  it  was 
brought  home  to  me  that  the  victim  could  be  abased, 
and  so  it  disengaged  itself  from  these  things  that 
the  abasement  could  be  conscious.  That  was  Mrs. 
Server's  tragedy,  that  her  consciousness  survived — 
survived  with  a  force  that  made  it  struggle  and 
dissemble.  This  consciousness  was  all  her  secret 
— it  was  at  any  rate  all  mine.  I  promised  myself 
roundly  that  I  would  henceforth  keep  clear  of  any 
other. 

I  none  the  less — from  simply  sitting  with  her  there 
— gathered  in  the  sense  of  more  things  than  I  could 
have  named,  each  of  which,  as  it  came  to  me,  made 
my  compassion  more  tender.  Who  of  us  all  could 
say  that  his  fall  might  not  be  as  deep? — or  might 
not  at  least  become  so  with  equal  opportunity.  I 
for  a  while  fairly  forgot  Mrs.  Server,  I  fear,  in  the 
intimacy  of  this  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  *  our 
common  nature.  She  became  such  a  wasted  and 
dishonoured  symbol  of  them  as  might  have  put  tears 
in  one's  eyes.  When  I  presently  returned  to  her — 
our  session  seeming  to  resolve  itself  into  a  mere 
mildness  of  silence — I  saw  how  it  was  that  whereas, 
in  such  cases  in  general,  people  might  have  given  up 
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much,  the  sort  of  person  this  poor  lady  was  could 
only  give  up  everything.  She  was  the  absolute 
wreck  of  her  storm,  accordingly,  but  to  which  the 
pale  ghost  of  a  special  sensibility  still  clung,  waving 
from  the  mast,  with  a  bravery  that  went  to  the  heart, 
the  last  tatter  of  its  flag.  There  are  impressions  too 
fine  for  words,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  say  how  it 
was  that  under  the  touch  of  this  one  I  felt  how  noth- 
ing that  concerned  my  companion  could  ever  again 
be  present  to  me  but  the  fact  itself  of  her  admirable 
state.  This  was  the  source  of  her  wan  little  glory, 
constituted  even  for  her  a  small  sublimity  in  the  light 
of  which  mere  minor  identifications  turned  vulgar.  I 
knew  who  he  was  now  with  a  vengeance,  because 
I  had  learnt  precisely  from  that  who  she  was ;  and 
nothing  could  have  been  sharper  than  the  force  with 
which  it  pressed  upon  me  that  I  had  really  learnt 
more  than  I  had  bargained  for.  Nothing  need  have 
happened  if  I  hadn't  been  so  absurdly,  so  fatally 
meditative  about  poor  Long — an  accident  that  most 
people,  wiser  people,  appeared  on  the  whole  to  have 
steered  sufficiently  clear  of.  Compared  with  my 
actual  sense,  the  sense  with  which  I  sat  there,  that 
other  vision  was  gross,  and  grosser  still  the  connection 
between  the  two. 

Such  were  some  of  the  reflections  in  which  I  in- 
dulged while  her  eyes  —  with  their  strange  inter- 
missions of  darkness  or  of  light :  who  could  say 
which? — told  me  from  time  to  time  that  she  knew 
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whatever  I  was  thinking  of  to  be  for  her  virtual 
advantage.  It  was  prodigious  what,  in  the  way  of 
suppressed  communication,  passed  in  these  wonderful 
minutes  between  us.  Our  relation  could  be  at  the 
best  but  an  equal  confession,  and  I  remember  saying 
to  myself  that  if  she  had  been  as  subtle  as  I — which 
she  wasn't ! — she  too  would  have  put  it  together  that 
I  had  dreadfully  talked  about  her.  She  would  have 
traced  in  me  my  demonstration  to  Mrs.  Briss  that, 
whoever  she  was,  she  must  logically  have  been 
idiotised.  It  was  the  special  poignancy  of  her 
collapse  that,  so  far  at  least  as  I  was  concerned,  this 
was  a  ravage  the  extent  of  which  she  had  ceased  to 
try  to  conceal.  She  had  been  trying,  and  more  or 
less  succeeding,  all  day  :  the  little  drama  of  her  public 
unrest  had  had,  when  one  came  to  consider,  no  other 
argument.  It  had  been  terror  that  had  directed  her 
steps ;  the  need  constantly  to  show  herself  detached 
and  free,  followed  by  the  sterner  one  not  to  show  her- 
self, by  the  same  token,  limp  and  empty.  This  had 
been  the  distinct,  ferocious  logic  of  her  renewals  and 
ruptures — the  anxious  mistrust  of  her  wit,  the  haunt- 
ing knowledge  of  the  small  distance  it  would  take 
her  at  once,  the  consequent  importance  of  her  exactly 
timing  herself,  and  the  quick  instinct  of  flight  before 
the  menace  of  discovery.  She  couldn't  let  society 
alone,  because  that  would  have  constituted  a  symp- 
tom ;  yet,  for  fear  of  the  appearance  of  a  worse  one, 
she  could  only  mingle  in  it  with  a  complex  diplomacy. 
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She  was  accordingly  exposed  on  every  side,  and  to 
be  with  her  a  while  thus  quietly  was  to  read  back 
into  her  behaviour  the  whole  explanation,  which  was 
positively  simple  to  me  now.  To  take  up  again  the 
vivid  analogy,  she  had  been  sailing  all  day,  though 
scarce  able  to  keep  afloat,  under  the  flag  of  her  old 
reputation  for  easy  response.  She  had  given  to  the 
breeze  any  sad  scrap  of  a  substitute  for  the  play  of 
mind  once  supposed  remarkable.  The  last  of  all 
the  things  her  stillness  said  to  me  was  that  I  could 
judge  from  so  poor  a  show  what  had  become  of  her 
conversability.  What  I  did  judge  was  that  a  frantic 
art  had  indeed  been  required  to  make  her  pretty 
silences  pass,  from  one  crisis  to  another,  for  pretty 
speeches.  Half  this  art,  doubtless,  was  the  glitter- 
ing deceit  of  her  smile,  the  sublime,  pathetic  over- 
done geniality  which  represented  so  her  share  in  any 
talk  that,  every  other  eloquence  failing,  there  could 
only  be  nothing  at  all  from  the  moment  it  abandoned 
its  office.  There  was  nothing  at  all.  That  was  the 
truth ;  in  accordance  with  which  I  finally — for  every- 
thing it  might  mean  to  myself — put  out  my  hand 
and  bore  ever  so  gently  on  her  own,  Her  own  rested 
listlessly  on  the  stone  of  our  seat.  Of  course,  it  had 
been  an  immense  thing  for  her  that  she  was,  in  spite 
of  everything,  so  lovely. 

All  this  was  quite  consistent  with  its  eventually 
coming  back  to  me  that,  though  she  took  from  me 
with  appreciation  what  was  expressed  in  the  gesture 
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I  have  noted,  it  was  certainly  in  quest  of  a  still 
deeper  relief  that  she  had  again  come  forth.  The 
more  I  considered  her  face — and  most  of  all,  so 
permittedly,  in  her  passive,  conscious  presence — the 
more  I  was  sure  of  this  and  the  further  I  could  go 
in  the  imagination  of  her  beautiful  duplicity.  I 
ended  by  divining  that  if  I  was  assuredly  good  for 
her,  because  the  question  of  keeping  up  with  me 
had  so  completely  dropped,  and  if  the  service  I  so 
rendered  her  was  not  less  distinct  to  her  than  to 
myself — I  ended  by  divining  that  she  had  none  the 
less  her  obscure  vision  of  a  still  softer  ease.  Guy 
Brissenden  had  become  in  these  few  hours  her 
positive  need — a  still  greater  need  than  I  had  lately 
amused  myself  with  making  out  that  he  had  found 
her.  Each  had,  by  their  unprecedented  plight,  some- 
thing for  the  other,  some  intimacy  of  unspeakable 
confidence,  that  no  one  else  in  the  world  could 
have  for  either.  They  had  been  feeling  their  way 
to  it,  but  at  the  end  of  their  fitful  day  they  had 
grown  confusedly,  yet  beneficently  sure.  The  ex- 
planation here  again  was  simple — they  had  the  sense 
of  a  common  fate.  They  hadn't  to  name  it  or  to 
phrase  it — possibly  even  couldn't  had  they  tried ; 
peace  and  support  came  to  them,  without  that,  in  the 
simple  revelation  of  each  other.  Oh,  how  I  made 
it  out  that  if  it  was  indeed  very  well  for  the  poor 
lady  to  feel  thus  in  my  company  that  her  burden  was 
lifted,  my  company  would  be  after  all  but  a  rough 
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substitute  for  Guy's !  He  was  a  still  better  friend, 
little  as  he  could  have  told  the  reason  ;  and  if  I  could 
in  this  connection  have  put  the  words  into  her 
mouth,  here  follows  something  of  the  sense  that  I 
should  have  made  them  form. 

"Yes,  my  dear  man,  I  do  understand  you — quite 
perfectly  now,  and  (by  I  know  not  what  miracle) 
I've  really  done  so  to  some  extent  from  the  first. 
Deep  is  the  rest  of  feeling  with  you,  in  this  way, 
that  I'm  watched,  for  the  time,  only  as  you  watch 
me.  It  has  all  stopped,  and  /  can  stop.  How  can 
I  make  you  understand  what  it  is  for  me  that  there 
isn't  at  last  a  creature  any  more  in  sight,  that  the 
wood  darkens  about  me,  that  the  sounds  drop  and 
the  relief  goes  on ;  what  can  it  mean  for  you  even 
that  I've  given  myself  up  to  not  caring  whether  or 
no,  amongst  others,  I'm  missed  and  spoken  of?  It 
does  help  my  strange  case,  in  fine,  as  you  see,  to 
let  you  keep  me  here ;  but  I  should  have  found 
still  more  what  I  was  in  need  of  if  I  had  only  found, 
instead  of  you,  him  whom  I  had  in  mind,  He  is 
as  much  better  than  you  as  you  are  than  everyone 
else."  I  finally  felt,  in  a  word,  so  qualified  to 
attribute  to  my  companion  some  such  mute  address 
as  that,  that  it  could  only  have,  as  the  next  con- 
sequence, a  determining  effect  on  me — an  effect 
under  the  influence  of  which  I  spoke.  "  I  parted 
with  him,  some  way  from  here,  some  time  ago.  I 
had  found  him  in  one  of  the  gardens  with  Lady 
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John ;  after  which  we  came  away  from  her  together. 
We  strolled  a  little  and  talked,  but  I  knew  what  he 
really  wanted.  He  wanted  to  find  you,  and  I  told 
him  he  would  probably  do  so  at  tea  on  the  terrace. 
It  was  visibly  with  that  idea — to  return  to  the  house 
—that  he  left  me." 

She  looked  at  me  for  some  time  on  this,  taking 
it  in,  yet  still  afraid  of  it.  "You  found  him  with 
Lady  John?"  she  at  last  asked,  and  with  a  note 
in  her  voice  that  made  me  see  what — as  there  was 
a  precaution  I  had  neglected — she  feared. 

The  perception  of  this,  in  its  turn,  operated  with 
me  for  an  instant  almost  as  the  rarest  of  temptations. 
I  had  puzzled  out  everything  and  put  everything 
together;  I  was  as  morally  confident  and  as  intel- 
lectually triumphant  as  I  have  frankly  here  described 
myself;  but  there  was  no  objective  test  to  which 
I  had  yet  exposed  my  theory.  The  chance  to  apply 
one  —  and  it  would  be  infallible  —  had  suddenly 
cropped  up.  There  would  be  excitement,  amuse- 
ment, discernment  in  it;  it  would  be  indeed  but 
a  more  roundabout  expression  of  interest  and 
sympathy.  It  would,  above  all,  pack  the  question 
I  had  for  so  many  hours  been  occupied  with  into  the 
compass  of  a  needle-point.  I  was  dazzled  by  my 
opportunity.  She  had  had  an  uncertainty,  in  other 
words,  as  to  whom  I  meant,  and  that  it  kept  her  for 
some  seconds  on  the  rack  was  a  trifle  compared  to 
my  chance.  She  would  give  herself  away  supremely 
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if  she  showed  she  suspected  me  of  placing  my  finger 
on  the  spot — if  she  understood  the  person  I  had  not 
named  to  be  nameable  as  Gilbert  Long.  What  had 
created  her  peril,  of  course,  was  my  naming  Lady 
John.  Well,  how  can  I  say  in  any  sufficient  way 
how  much  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  her  eyes 
during  this  brevity  of  suspense  had  to  do  with  the 
event?  It  had  everything — for  it  was  what  caused 
me  to  be  touched  beyond  even  what  I  had  already 
been,  and  I  could  literally  bear  no  more  of  that.  I 
therefore  took  no  advantage,  or  took  only  the 
advantage  I  had  spoken  with  the  intention  of  taking. 
I  laughed  out  doubtless  too  nervously,  but  it  didn't 
compromise  my  tact.  "  Don't  you  know  how  she's 
perpetually  pouncing  on  him?" 

Still,  however,  I  had  not  named  him — which  was 
what  prolonged  the  tension.  "  Do  you  mean — a — do 

you  mean ?"  With  which  she  broke  off  on  a 

small  weak  titter  and  a  still  weaker  exclamation. 
"  There  are  so  many  gentlemen  ! " 

There  was  something  in  it  that  might  in  other 
conditions  have  been  as  trivial  as  the  giggle  of  a 
housemaid  ;  but  it  had  in  fact  for  my  ear  the  silver 
ring  of  poetry.  I  told  her  instantly  whom  I  meant. 
"  Poor  Briss,  you  know,"  I  said,  "  is  always  in  her 
clutches." 

Oh,  how  it  let  her  off!  And  yet,  no  sooner  had  it 
done  so  and  had  I  thereby  tasted  on  the  instant  the 
sweetness  of  my  wisdom,  than  I  became  aware  of 
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something  much  more  extraordinary.  It  let  her  off 
— she  showed  me  this  for  a  minute,  in  spite  of  her- 
self ;  but  the  next  minute  she  showed  me  something 
quite  different,  which  was,  most  wonderful  of  all, 
that  she  wished  me  to  see  her  as  not  quite  feeling 
why  I  should  so  much  take  for  granted  the  person  I 
had  named.  "Poor  Briss?"  her  face  and  manner 
appeared  suddenly  to  repeat — quite,  moreover  (and  it 
was  the  drollest,  saddest  part),  as  if  all  our  friends 
had  stood  about  us  to  listen.  Wherein  did  poor 
Briss  so  intimately  concern  her  ?  What,  pray,  was 
my  ground  for  such  free  reference  to  poor  Briss? 
She  quite  repudiated  poor  Briss.  She  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  him,  and  the  whole  airy  structure  I  had 
erected  with  his  aid  might  have  crumbled  at  the  touch 
she  thus  administered  if  its  solidity  had  depended 
only  on  that.  I  had  a  minute  of  surprise  which,  had 
it  lasted  another  minute  as  surprise  pure  and  simple, 
might  almost  as  quickly  have  turned  to  something  like 
chagrin.  Fortunately  it  turned  instead  into  some- 
thing even  more  like  enthusiasm  than  anything  I  had 
yet  felt.  The  stroke  was  extraordinary,  but  extra- 
ordinary for  its  nobleness.  I  quickly  saw  in  it,  from 
the  moment  I  had  got  my  point  of  view,  more  fine 
things  than  ever.  I  saw  for  instance  that,  magnifi- 
cently, she  wished  not  to  incriminate  him.  All  that 
had  passed  between  us  had  passed  in  silence,  but  it 
was  a  different  matter  for  what  might  pass  in  sound. 
We  looked  at  each  other  therefore  with  a  strained 
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smile  over  any  question  of  identities.  It  was  as  if  it 
had  been  one  thing— to  her  confused,  relaxed  inten- 
sity— to  give  herself  up  to  me,  but  quite  another 
thing  to  give  up  somebody  else. 

And  yet,  superficially  arrested  as  I  was  for  the 
time,  I  directly  afterwards  recognised  in  this  instinc- 
tive discrimination — the  last,  the  expiring  struggle  of 
her  native  lucidity — a  supremely  convincing  bit  of 
evidence.  It  was  still  more  convincing  than  if  she 
had  done  any  of  the  common  things — stammered, 
changed  colour,  shown  an  apprehension  of  what  the 
person  named  might  have  said  to  me.  She  had  had 
it  from  me  that  he  and  I  had  talked  about  her,  but 
there  was  nothing  that  she  accepted  the  idea  of  his 
having  been  able  to  say.  I  saw— still  more  than  this 
— that  there  was  nothing  to  my  purpose  (since  my 
purpose  was  to  understand)  that  she  would  have  had, 
as  matters  stood,  coherence  enough  to  impute  to  him. 
It  was  extremely  curious  to  me  to  divine,  just  here, 
that  she  hadn't  a  glimmering  of  the  real  logic  of 
Brissenden's  happy  effect  on  her  nerves.  It  was  the 
effect,  as  coming  from  him,  that  a  beautiful  delicacy 
forbade  her  as  yet  to  give  me  her  word  for ;  and  she 
was  certainly  herself  in  the  stage  of  regarding  it  as 
an  anomaly.  Why,  on  the  contrary,  I  might  have 
wondered,  shouldn't  she  have  jumped  at  the  chance, 
at  the  comfort,  of  seeing  a  preference  trivial  enough 
to  be  "  worked  "  imputed  to  her  ?  Why  shouldn't  she 
have  been  positively  pleased  that  people  might  help- 
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fully  couple  her  name  with  that  of  the  wrong  man  ? 
Why,  in  short,  in  the  language  that  Grace  Brissenden 
and  I  had  used  together,  was  not  that  lady's  husband 
the  perfection  of  a  red  herring?  Just  because,  I  per- 
ceived, the  relation  that  had  established  itself  between 
them  was,  for  its  function,  a  real  relation,  the  relation 
of  a  fellowship  in  resistance  to  doom. 

Nothing  could  have  been  stranger  than  for  me  so 
to  know  it  was  while  the  stricken  parties  themselves 
were  in  ignorance;  but  nothing,  at  the  same  time, 
could  have  been,  as  I  have  since  made  out,  more 
magnanimous  than  Mrs.  Server's  attitude.  She 
moved,  groping  and  panting,  in  the  gathering  dusk 
of  her  fate,  but  there  were  calculations  she  still  could 
dimly  make.  One  of  these  was  that  she  must  drag 
no  one  else  in.  I  verily  believe  that,  for  that  matter, 
she  had  scruples,  poignant  and  exquisite,  even  about 
letting  our  friend  himself  see  how  much  she  liked  to 
be  with  him.  She  wouldn't,  at  all  events,  let  another 
see.  I  saw  what  I  saw,  I  felt  what  I  felt,  but  such 
things  were  exactly  a  sign  that  I  could  take  care 
of  myself.  There  was  apparently,  I  was  obliged  to 
admit,  but  little  apprehension  in  her  of  her  unduly 
showing  that  our  meeting  had  been  anything  of  a 
blessing  to  her.  There  was  no  one  indeed  just  then 
to  be  the  wiser  for  it ;  I  might  perhaps  else  even  have 
feared  that  she  would  have  been  influenced  to  treat 
the  incident  as  closed.  I  had,  for  that  matter,  no 
wish  to  prolong  it  beyond  her  own  convenience;  it 
L 
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had  already  told  me  everything  it  could  possibly 
tell.  I  thought  I  knew  moreover  what  she  would 
have  got  from  it.  I  preferred,  none  the  less,  that 
we  should  separate  by  my  own  act;  I  wanted  not 
to  see  her  move  in  order  to  be  free  of  me.  So 
I  stood  up,  to  put  her  more  at  her  ease,  and  it 
was  while  I  remained  before  her  that  I  tried  to 
turn  to  her  advantage  what  I  had  committed  myself 
to  about  Brissenden. 

"  I  had  a  fancy,  at  any  rate,  that  he  was  looking 
for  you — all  the  more  that  he  didn't  deny  it." 

She  had  not  moved;  she  had  let  me  take  my 
hand  from  her  own  with  as  little  sign  as  on  her  first 
feeling  its  touch.  She  only  kept  her  eyes  on  me. 
"What  made  you  have  such  a  fancy?" 

"What  makes  me  ever  have  any?"  I  laughed. 
"My  extraordinary  interest  in  my  fellow-creatures. 
I  have  more  than  most  men.  I've  never  really  seen 
anyone  with  half  so  much.  That  breeds  observation, 
and  observation  breeds  ideas.  Do  you  know  what  it 
has  done  ? "  I  continued.  "  It  has  bred  for  me  the 
idea  that  Brissenden's  in  love  with  you." 

There  was  something  in  her  eyes  that  struck  me 
as  betraying — and  the  appeal  of  it  went  to  the  heart 
— the  constant  dread  that  if  entangled  in  talk  she 
might  show  confusion.  Nevertheless  she  brought 
out  after  a  moment,  as  naturally  and  charmingly  as 
possible :  "  How  can  that  be  when  he's  so  strikingly 
in  love  with  his  wife  ?  " 
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I  gave  her  the  benefit  of  the  most  apparent  con- 
sideration. "  Strikingly,  you  call  it  ?  " 

"Why,  I  thought  it  was  noticed — what  he  does  for 
her." 

"Well,  of  course  she's  extremely  handsome — or 
at  least  extremely  fresh  and  attractive.  He  is  in 
love  with  her,  no  doubt,  if  you  take  it  by  the  quarter, 
or  by  the  year,  like  a  yacht  or  a  stable,"  I  pushed  on 
at  random.  "But  isn't  there  such  a  state  also  as 
being  in  love  by  the  day  ?  " 

She  waited,  and  I  guessed  from  the  manner  of  it 
exactly  why.  It  was  the  most  obscure  of  intimations 
that  she  would  have  liked  better  that  I  shouldn't 
make  her  talk;  but  obscurity,  by  this  time,  offered 
me  no  more  difficulties.  The  hint,  none  the  less,  a 
trifle  disconcerted  me,  and,  while  I  vaguely  sought 
for  some  small  provisional  middle  way  between  going 
and  not  going  on,  the  oddest  thing,  as  a  fruit  of  my 
own  delay,  occurred.  This  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  revival  of  her  terrible  little  fixed  smile. 
It  came  back  as  if  with  an  audible  click — as  a  gas- 
burner  makes  a  pop  when  you  light  it.  It  told  me 
visibly  that  from  the  moment  she  must  talk  she 
could  talk  only  with  its  aid.  The  effect  of  its  aid 
I  indeed  immediately  perceived.  "  How  do  I  know?" 
she  asked  in  answer  to  my  question.  "  I've  never 
been  in  love." 

"Not  even  by  the  day?" 

"  Oh,  a  day's  surely  a  long  time." 
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"  It  is,"  I  returned.  "  But  I've  none  the  less,  more 
fortunately  than  you,  been  in  love  for  a  whole  one." 
Then  I  continued,  from  an  impulse  of  which  I  had 
just  become  conscious  and  that  was  clearly  the  result 
of  the  heart-breaking  facial  contortion — heart-break- 
ing, that  is,  when  one  knew  what  I  knew — by  which 
she  imagined  herself  to  represent  the  pleasant  give- 
and-take  of  society.  This  sense,  for  me,  was  a  quick 
horror  of  forcing  her,  in  such  conditions,  to  talk  at 
all.  Poor  Briss  had  mentioned  to  me,  as  an  incident 
of  his  contact  with  her,  his  apprehension  of  her 
breaking  down ;  and  now,  at  a  touch,  I  saw  what  he 
had  meant.  She  would  break  down  if  I  didn't  look 
out.  I  found  myself  thus,  from  one  minute  to  the 
other,  as  greatly  dreading  it  for  her,  dreading  it 
indeed  for  both  of  us,  as  I  might  have  dreaded  some 
physical  accident  or  danger,  her  fall  from  an  un- 
manageable horse  or  the  crack  beneath  her  of  thin 
ice.  It  was  impossible — that  was  the  extraordinary 
impression — to  come  too  much  to  her  assistance. 
We  had  each  of  us  all,  in  our  way,  hour  after  hour, 
been,  as  goodnaturedly  as  unwittingly,  giving  her  a 
lift ;  yet  what  was  the  end  of  it  but  her  still  sitting 
there  to  assure  me  of  a  state  of  gratitude — that  she 
couldn't  even  articulate — for  every  hint  of  a  perch 
that  might  still  be  held  out?  What  could  only, 
therefore,  in  the  connection,  strike  me  as  indicated 
was  fairly  to  put  into  her  mouth — if  one  might  do  so 
without  showing  too  ungracefully  as  alarmed — the 
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words  one  might  have  guessed  her  to  wish  to  use 
were  she  able  to  use  any.  It  was  a  small  service  of 
anticipation  that  I  tried  to  render  her  with  as  little 
of  an  air  as  possible  of  being  remedial.  "  I  daresay 
you  wonder,"  I  remarked  on  these  lines,  "why,  at 
all,  I  should  have  thrust  Brissenden  in." 

"  Oh,  I  do  so  wonder ! "  she  replied  with  the  refined 
but  exaggerated  glee  that  is  a  frequent  form  in  high 
companies  and  light  colloquies.  I  did  help  her — it 
was  admirable  to  feel  it.  She  liked  my  imposing  on 
her  no  more  complex  a  proposition.  She  liked  my 
putting  the  thing  to  her  so  much  better  than  she 
could  have  put  it  to  me.  But  she  immediately  after- 
wards looked  away  as  if — now  that  we  had  put  it, 
and  it  didn't  matter  which  of  us  best — we  had  nothing 
more  to  do  with  it.  She  gave  me  a  hint  of  drops 
and  inconsequences  that  might  indeed  have  opened 
up  abysses,  and  all  the  while  she  smiled  and  smiled. 
Yet  whatever  she  did  or  failed  of,  as  I  even  then 
observed  to  myself,  how  she  remained  lovely !  One's 
pleasure  in  that  helped  one  somehow  not  to  break 
down  on  one's  own  side — since  breaking  down  was 
in  question — for  commiseration.  I  didn't  know  what 
she  might  have  hours  of  for  the  man — whoever  he 
was — to  whom  her  sacrifice  had  been  made;  but  I 
doubted  if  for  any  other  person  she  had  ever  been 
so  beautiful  as  she  was  for  me  at  these  moments. 
To  have  kept  her  so,  to  have  made  her  more  so — 
how  might  that  result  of  their  relation  not  in  fact 
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have  shone  as  a  blinding  light  into  the  eyes  of  her 
lover?  What  would  he  have  been  bound  to  make 
out  in  her  after  all  but  her  passion  and  her  beauty  ? 
Wasn't  it  enough  for  such  wonders  as  these  to  fill 
his  consciousness?  If  they  didn't  fill  mine — even 
though  occupying  so  large  a  place  in  it — was  that 
not  only  because  I  had  not  the  direct  benefit  of 
them  as  the  other  party  to  the  prodigy  had  it? 
They  filled  mine  too,  for  that  matter,  just  at  this 
juncture,  long  enough  for  me  to  describe  myself  as 
rendered  subject  by  them  to  a  temporary  loss  of  my 
thread.  What  could  pass  muster  with  her  as  an 
account  of  my  reason  for  evoking  the  blighted 
identity  of  our  friend  ?  There  came  constantly  into 
her  aspect,  I  should  say,  the  strangest  alternatives,  as 
I  can  only  most  conveniently  call  them,  of  presence 
and  absence — something  like  intermissions  of  in- 
tensity, cessations  and  resumptions  of  life.  They 
were  like  the  slow  flickers  of  a  troubled  flame, 
breathed  upon  and  then  left,  burning  up  and  burning 
down.  She  had  really  burnt  down — I  mean  so  far 
as  her  sense  of  things  went — while  I  stood  there. 

I  stood  long  enough  to  see  that  it  didn't  in  the 
least  signify  whether  or  no  I  explained,  and  during 
this  interval  I  found  myself — to  my  surprise — in  re- 
ceipt of  still  better  assistance  than  any  I  had  to  give. 
I  had  happened  to  turn,  while  I  awkwardly  enough, 
no  doubt,  rested  and  shifted,  to  the  quarter  from 
which  Mrs.  Server  had  arrived ;  and  there,  just  at  the 
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end  of  the  same  vista,  I  gathered  material  for  my 
proper  reply.  Her  eyes  at  this  moment  were  fixed 
elsewhere,  and  that  gave  me  still  a  little  more  time, 
at  the  end  of  which  my  reference  had  all  its  point. 
"  I  supposed  you  to  have  Brissenden  in  your  head," 
I  said,  "  because  it's  evidently  what  he  himself  takes 
for  granted.  But  let  him  tell  you  ! "  He  was  already 
close  to  us  :  missing  her  at  the  house,  he  had  started 
again  in  search  of  her  and  had  successfully  followed. 
The  effect  on  him  of  coming  in  sight  of  us  had  been 
for  an  instant  to  make  him  hang  back  as  I  had  seen 
Mrs.  Server  hang.  But  he  had  then  advanced  just  as 
she  had  done ;  I  had  waited  for  him  to  reach  us ;  and 
now  she  saw  him.  She  looked  at  him  as  she  always 
looked  at  all  of  us,  yet  not  at  either  of  us  as  if  we 
had  lately  been  talking  of  him.  If  it  was  vacancy  it 
was  eloquent;  if  it  was  vigilance  it  was  splendid. 
What  was  most  curious,  at  all  events,  was  that  it 
was  now  poor  Briss  who  was  disconcerted.  He  had 
counted  on  finding  her,  but  not  on  finding  her  with 
me,  and  I  interpreted  a  certain  ruefulness  in  him  as 
the  sign  of  a  quick,  uneasy  sense  that  he  must  have 
been  in  question  between  us.  I  instantly  felt  that 
the  right  thing  was  to  let  him  know  he  had  been,  and 
I  mentioned  to  him,  as  a  joke,  that  he  had  come  just 
in  time  to  save  himself.  We  had  been  talking  of 
him,  and  I  wouldn't  answer  for  what  Mrs.  Server  had 
been  going  to  say.  He  took  it  gravely,  but  he  took 
everything  so  gravely  that  I  saw  no  symptom  in  that. 
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In  fact,  as  he  appeared  at  first  careful  not  to  meet  my 
eyes,  I  saw  for  a  minute  or  two  no  symptom  in  any- 
thing— in  anything,  at  least,  but  the  way  in  which, 
standing  beside  me  and  before  Mrs.  Server's  bench, 
he  received  the  conscious  glare  of  her  recognition 
without  returning  it  and  without  indeed  giving  her  a 
look.  He  looked  all  about — looked,  as  she  herself 
had  done  after  our  meeting,  at  the  charming  place 
and  its  marks  of  the  hour,  at  the  rich  twilight,  deeper 
now  in  the  avenues,  and  at  the  tree-tops  and  sky, 
more  flushed  now  with  colour.  I  found  myself  of  a 
sudden  quite  as  sorry  for  him  as  I  had  been  for 
Mrs.  Server,  and  I  scarce  know  how  it  was  suggested 
to  me  that  during  the  short  interval  since  our  separa- 
tion something  had  happened  that  made  a  difference 
in  him.  Was  the  difference  a  consciousness  still 
more  charged  than  I  had  left  it  ?  I  couldn't  exactly 
say,  and  the  question  really  lost  itself  in  what  soon 
came  uppermost  for  me — the  desire,  above  all,  to 
spare  them  both  and  to  spare  them  equally. 

The  difficulty,  however,  was  to  spare  them  in  some 
fashion  that  would  not  be  more  marked  than  continu- 
ing to  observe  them.  To  leave  them  together  with- 
out a  decent  pretext  would  be  marked ;  but  this,  I 
eagerly  recognised,  was  none  the  less  what  most 
concerned  me.  Whatever  they  might  see  in  it,  there 
was  by  this  time  little  enough  doubt  of  how  it  would 
indicate  for  my  own  mind  that  the  wheel  had  com- 
pletely turned.  That  was  the  point  to  which  I  had 
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been  brought  by  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours.  I  had 
verily  travelled  far  since  the  sight  of  the  pair  on  the 
terrace  had  given  its  arrest  to  my  first  talk  with 
Mrs.  Briss.  I  was  obliged  to  admit  to  myself  that 
nothing  could  very  well  have  been  more  singular 
than  some  of  my  sequences.  I  had  come  round 
to  the  opposite  pole  of  the  protest  my  companion 
had  then  drawn  from  me — which  was  the  pole  of 
agreement  with  herself;  and  it  hung  sharply  before 
me  that  I  was  pledged  to  confess  to  her  my  revolu- 
tion. I  couldn't  now  be  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
creatures  I  was  in  the  very  act  of  finally  judging  to 
be  not  a  whit  less  stricken  than  I  had  originally 
imaged  them — I  couldn't  do  this  and  think  with  any 
complacency  of  the  redemption  of  my  pledge ;  for 
the  process  by  which  I  had  at  last  definitely  incul- 
pated Mrs.  Server  was  precisely  such  a  process  of 
providential  supervision  as  made  me  morally  re- 
sponsible, so  to  speak,  for  her,  and  thereby  intensified 
my  scruples.  Well,  my  scruples  had  the  last  word — 
they  were  what  determined  me  to  look  at  my  watch 
and  profess  that,  whatever  sense  of  a  margin  Bris- 
senden  and  Mrs.  Server  might  still  enjoy,  it  behoved 
me  not  to  forget  that  I  took,  on  such  great  occasions, 
an  hour  to  dress  for  dinner.  It  was  a  fairly  crude 
cover  for  my  retreat ;  perhaps  indeed  I  should  rather 
say  that  my  retreat  was  practically  naked  and  un- 
adorned. It  formulated  their  relation.  I  left  them 
with  the  formula  on  their  hands,  both  queerly  staring 
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at  it,  both  uncertain  what  to  do  with  it.  For  some 
passage  that  would  soon  be  a  correction  of  this,  how- 
ever, one  might  surely  feel  that  one  could  trust  them. 
I  seemed  to  feel  my  trust  justified,  behind  my  back, 
before  I  had  got  twenty  yards  away.  By  the  time 
I  had  done  this,  I  must  add,  something  further  had 
befallen  me.  Poor  Briss  had  met  my  eyes  just 
previous  to  my  flight,  and  it  was  then  I  satisfied 
myself  of  what  had  happened  to  him  at  the  house. 
He  had  met  his  wife;  she  had  in  some  way  dealt 
with  him;  he  had  been  with  her,  however  briefly, 
alone;  and  the  intimacy  of  their  union  had  been 
afresh  impressed  upon  him.  Poor  Briss,  in  fine, 
looked  ten  years  older. 


IX 


I  SHALL  never  forget  the  impressions  of  that 
evening,  nor  the  way,  in  particular,  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  some  of  them  was  to  merge  the 
light  of  my  extravagant  perceptions  in  a  glamour 
much  more  diffused.  I  remember  feeling  seriously 
warned,  while  dinner  lasted,  not  to  yield  further  to 
my  idle  habit  of  reading  into  mere  human  things 
an  interest  so  much  deeper  than  mere  human  things 
were  in  general  prepared  to  supply.  This  especial 
hour,  at  Newmarch,  had  always  a  splendour  that 
asked  little  of  interpretation,  that  even  carried  itself, 
with  an  amiable  arrogance,  as  indifferent  to  what  the 
imagination  could  do  for  it.  I  think  the  imagination, 
in  those  halls  of  art  and  fortune,  was  almost  in- 
evitably accounted  a  poor  matter;  the  whole  place 
and  its  participants  abounded  so  in  pleasantness  and 
picture,  in  all  the  felicities,  for  every  sense,  taken  for 
granted  there  by  the  very  basis  of  life,  that  even 
the  sense  most  finely  poetic,  aspiring  to  extract  the 
moral,  could  scarce  have  helped  feeling  itself  treated 
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to  something  of  the  snub  that  affects — when  it  does 
affect — the  uninvited  reporter  in  whose  face  a  door 
is  closed.  I  said  to  myself  during  dinner  that  these 
were  scenes  in  which  a  transcendent  intelligence  had 
after  all  no  application,  and  that,  in  short,  any  pre- 
posterous acuteness  might  easily  suffer  among  them 
such  a  loss  of  dignity  as  overtakes  the  newspaper- 
man kicked  out.  We  existed,  all  of  us  together,  to 
be  handsome  and  happy,  to  be  really  what  we  looked 
— since  we  looked  tremendously  well;  to  be  that 
and  neither  more  nor  less,  so  not  discrediting  by 
musty  secrets  and  aggressive  doubts  our  high  privi- 
lege of  harmony  and  taste.  We  were  concerned  only 
with  what  was  bright  and  open,  and  the  expression 
that  became  us  all  was,  at  worst,  that  of  the  shaded 
but  gratified  eye,  the  air  of  being  forgivingly  dazzled 
by  too  much  lustre. 

Mrs.  Server,  at  table,  was  out  of  my  range,  but 
I  wondered  if,  had  she  not  been  so,  I  shouldn't  now 
have  been  moved  to  recognise  in  her  fixed  expres- 
siveness nothing  more  than  our  common  reciprocal 
tribute.  Hadn't  everyone  my  eyes  could  at  present 
take  in  a  fixed  expressiveness?  Was  I  not  very 
possibly  myself,  on  this  ground  of  physiognomic  con- 
gruity,  more  physiognomic  than  anyone  else?  I 
made  my  excellence,  on  the  chance,  go  as  far  as 
it  would  to  cover  my  temporary  doubts.  I  saw 
Mrs.  Brissenden,  in  another  frock,  naturally,  and 
other  jewels  from  those  of  the  evening  before ;  but 
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she  gave  me,  across  the  board,  no  more  of  a  look 
than  if  she  had  quite  done  with  me.  It  struck  me 
that  she  felt  she  had  done — that,  as  to  the  subject 
of  our  discussion,  she  deemed  her  case  by  this  time 
so  established  as  to  offer  comparatively  little  interest. 
I  couldn't  come  to  her  to  renew  the  discussion;  I 
could  only  come  to  her  to  make  my  submission ;  and 
it  doubtless  appeared  to  her — to  do  her  justice — more 
delicate  not  to  triumph  over  me  in  advance.  The 
profession  of  joy,  however,  reigned  in  her  handsome 
face  none  the  less  largely  for  my  not  having  the 
benefit  of  it.  If  I  seem  to  falsify  my  generalisation 
by  acknowledging  that  her  husband,  on  the  same 
side,  made  no  more  public  profession  of  joy  than 
usual,  I  am  still  justified  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
something  in  a  manner  decorative  even  in  Brissen- 
den's  wonted  gloom.  He  reminded  me  at  this  hour 
more  than  ever  of  some  fine  old  Velasquez  or  other 
portrait — a  presentation  of  ugliness  and  melancholy 
that  might  have  been  royal.  There  was  as  little  of 
the  common  in  his  dry,  distinguished  patience  as  in 
the  case  I  had  made  out  for  him.  Blighted  and 
ensconced,  he  looked  at  it  over  the  rigid  convention, 
his  peculiar  perfection  of  necktie,  shirt-front  and 
waistcoat,  as  some  aged  remnant  of  sovereignty  at 
the  opera  looks  over  the  ribbon  of  an  order  and  the 
ledge  of  a  box. 

I  must  add,  however,  that  in  spite  of  my  sense  of 
his  wife's  indulgence  I  kept  quite  aware  of  the  nearer 
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approach,  as  course  followed  course,  of  my  hour  of 
reckoning  with  her — more  and  more  saw  the  moment 
of  the  evening  at  which,  frankly  amused  at  last  at 
having  me  in  a  cleft  stick,  she  would  draw  me  a  little 
out  of  the  throng.  Of  course,  also,  I  was  much 
occupied  in  asking  myself  to  what  degree  I  was  pre- 
pared to  be  perjured.  Was  I  ready  to  pretend  that 
my  candour  was  still  unconvinced  ?  And  was  I  in 
this  case  only  instinctively  mustering  my  arguments  ? 
I  was  certainly  as  sorry  that  Mrs.  Server  was  out  of 
my  view  as  if  I  proposed  still  to  fight ;  and  I  really 
felt,  so  far  as  that  went,  as  if  there  might  be  some- 
thing to  fight  for  after  the  lady  on  my  left  had  given 
me  a  piece  of  news.  I  had  asked  her  if  she  happened 
to  know,  as  we  couldn't  see,  who  was  next  Mrs. 
Server,  and,  though  unable  to  say  at  the  moment, 
she  made  no  scruple,  after  a  short  interval,  of  ascer- 
taining with  the  last  directness.  The  stretch  forward 
in  which  she  had  indulged,  or  the  information  she 
had  caused  to  be  passed  up  to  her  while  I  was  again 
engaged  on  my  right,  established  that  it  was  Lord 
Lutley  who  had  brought  the  lovely  lady  in  and  that 
it  was  Mr.  Long  who  was  on  her  other  side.  These 
things  indeed  were  not  the  finest  point  of  my  com- 
panion's communication,  for  I  saw  that  what  she  felt 
I  would  be  really  interested  in  was  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Long  had  brought  in  Lady  John,  who  was 
naturally,  therefore,  his  other  neighbour.  Beyond 
Lady  John  was  Mr.  Obert,  and  beyond  Mr.  Obert 
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Mrs.  Froome,  not,  for  a  wonder,  this  time  paired,  as 
by  the  immemorial  tradition,  so  fairly  comical  in  its 
candour,  with  Lord  Lutley.  Wasn't  it  too  funny, 
the  kind  of  grandmotherly  view  of  their  relation 
shown  in  their  always  being  put  together?  If  I 
perhaps  questioned  whether  "grandmotherly"  were 
exactly  the  name  for  the  view,  what  yet  at  least  was 
definite  in  the  light  of  this  evening's  arrangement 
was  that  there  did  occur  occasions  on  which  they 
were  put  apart.  My  friend  of  course  disposed  of 
this  observation  by  the  usual  exception  that  "  proved 
the  rule  " ;  but  it  was  absurd  how  I  had  thrilled  with 
her  announcement,  and  our  exchange  of  ideas  mean- 
while helped  to  carry  me  on. 

My  theory  had  not  at  all  been  framed  to  embrace 
the  phenomenon  thus  presented;  it  had  been  pre- 
cisely framed,  on  the  contrary,  to  hang  together  with 
the  observed  inveteracy  of  escape,  on  the  part  of  the 
two  persons  about  whom  it  busied  itself,  from  public 
juxtaposition  of  more  than  a  moment.  I  was  fairly 
upset  by  the  need  to  consider  at  this  late  hour 
whether  going  in  for  a  new  theory  or  bracing  myself 
for  new  facts  would  hold  out  to  me  the  better  refuge. 
It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  I  should 
scarce  have  been  able  to  sit  still  at  all  but  for  the 
support  afforded  me  by  the  oddity  of  the  separation 
of  Lord  Lutley  and  Mrs.  Froome;  which,  though 
resting  on  a  general  appearance  directly  opposed 
to  that  of  my  friends,  offered  somehow  the  relief 
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of  a  suggestive  analogy.  What  I  could  directly 
clutch  at  was  that  if  the  exception  did  prove  the  rule 
in  the  one  case  it  might  equally  prove  it  in  the  other. 
If  on  a  rare  occasion  one  of  these  couples  might  be 
divided,  so,  by  as  uncommon  a  chance,  the  other 
might  be  joined  ;  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
gravity  of  the  violated  law.  For  which  pair  was  the 
betrayal  greatest  ?  It  was  not  till  dinner  was  nearly 
ended  and  the  ladies  were  about  to  withdraw  that 
I  recovered  lucidity  to  make  out  how  much  more 
machinery  would  have  had  to  be  put  into  motion 
consistently  to  prevent,  than  once  in  a  way  to  mini- 
mise, the  disconcerting  accident. 

All  accidents,  I  must  add,  were  presently  to  lose 
themselves  in  the  unexpectedness  of  my  finding 
myself,  before  we  left  the  dining-room,  in  easy  talk 
with  Gilbert  Long — talk  that  was  at  least  easy  for 
him,  whatever  it  might  have  struck  me  as  necessarily 
destined  to  be  for  me.  I  felt  as  he  approached  me 
— for  he  did  approach  me — that  it  was  somehow 
"  important "  ;  I  was  so  aware  that  something  in  the 
state  of  my  conscience  would  have  prevented  me 
from  assuming  conversation  between  us  to  be  at  this 
juncture  possible.  The  state  of  my  conscience  was 
that  I  knew  too  much — that  no  one  had  really  any 
business  to  know  what  I  knew.  If  he  suspected  but 
the  fiftieth  part  of  it  there  was  no  simple  spirit  in 
which  he  could  challenge  me.  It  would  have  been 
simple  of  course  to  desire  to  knock  me  down,  but 
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that  was  barred  by  its  being  simple  to  excess.  It 
wouldn't  even  have  been  enough  for  him  merely 
to  ground  it  on  a  sudden  fancy.  It  fitted,  in  fine, 
with  my  cogitations  that  it  was  so  significant  for  him 
to  wish  to  speak  to  me  that  I  didn't  envy  him  his 
attempt  at  the  particular  shade  of  assurance  required 
for  carrying  the  thing  off.  He  would  have  learned 
from  Mrs.  Server  that  I  was  not,  as  regarded  them, 
at  all  as  others  were;  and  thus  his  idea,  the  fruit 
of  that  stimulation,  could  only  be  either  to  fathom, 
to  felicitate,  or — as  it  were — to  destroy  me.  What 
was  at  the  same  time  obvious  was  that  no  one  of 
these  attitudes  would  go  quite  of  itself.  The  simple 
sight  of  him  as  he  quitted  his  chair  to  take  one 
nearer  my  own  brought  home  to  me  in  a  flash — and 
much  more  than  anything  had  yet  done — the  real 
existence  in  him  of  the  condition  it  was  my  private 
madness  (none  the  less  private  for  Grace  Brissenden's 
so  limited  glimpse  of  it,)  to  believe  I  had  coherently 
stated.  Is  not  this  small  touch  perhaps  the  best 
example  I  can  give  of  the  intensity  of  amusement 
I  had  at  last  enabled  my  private  madness  to  yield 
me  ?  I  found  myself  owing  it,  from  this  time  on  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  moments  of  the  highest 
concentration. 

Whatever  there  might  have  been  for  me  of  pain  or 
doubt  was  washed  straight  out  by  the  special  sensa- 
tion of  seeing   how   "clever"  poor  Long  not  only 
would  have  to  be,  but  confidently  and  actually  was ; 
M 
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inasmuch  as  this  apprehension  seemed  to  put  me  in 
possession  of  his  cleverness,  besides  leaving  me  all 
my  own.  I  made  him  welcome,  I  helped  him  to 
another  cigarette,  I  felt  above  all  that  I  should  enjoy 
him ;  my  response  to  his  overture  was,  in  other 
words,  quickly  enough  to  launch  us.  Yet  I  fear  I 
can  do  little  justice  to  the  pleasant  suppressed  tumult 
of  impression  and  reflection  that,  on  my  part,  our 
ten  minutes  together  produced.  The  elements  that 
mingled  in  it  scarce  admit  of  discrimination.  It  was 
still  more  than  previously  a  deep  sense  of  being 
justified.  My  interlocutor  was  for  those  ten  minutes 
immeasurably  superior — superior,  I  mean,  to  himself 
— and  he  couldn't  possibly  have  become  so  save 
through  the  relation  I  had  so  patiently  tracked. 
He  faced  me  there  with  another  light  than  his  own, 
spoke  with  another  sound,  thought  with  another  ease 
and  understood  with  another  ear.  I  should  put  it 
that  what  came  up  between  us  was  the  mere  things 
of  the  occasion,  were  it  not  for  the  fine  point  to 
which,  in  my  view,  the  things  of  the  occasion  had 
been  brought.  While  our  eyes,  at  all  events,  on 
either  side,  met  serenely,  and  our  talk,  dealing  with 
the  idea,  dealing  with  the  extraordinary  special 
charm,  of  the  social  day  now  deepening  to  its  end, 
touched  our  companions  successively,  touched  the 
manner  in  which  this  one  and  that  had  happened 
to  be  predominantly  a  part  of  that  charm ;  while 
such  were  our  immediate  conditions  I  wondered  of 
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course  if  he  had  not,  just  as  consciously  and  essen- 
tially as  I,  quite  another  business  in  mind.  It  was 
not  indeed  that  our  allusion  to  the  other  business 
would  not  have  been  wholly  undiscoverable  by  a 
third  person. 

So  far  as  it  took  place  it  was  of  a  "  subtlety,"  as  we 
used  to  say  at  Newmarch,  in  relation  to  which  the 
common  register  of  that  pressure  would  have  been, 
I  fear,  too  old-fashioned  a  barometer.  I  had  more- 
over the  comfort — for  it  amounted  to  that — of  per- 
ceiving after  a  little  that  we  understood  each  other 
too  well  for  our  understanding  really  to  have  tolerated 
the  interference  of  passion,  such  passion  as  would 
have  been  represented  on  his  side  by  resentment  of 
my  intelligence  and  on  my  side  by  resentment  of  his. 
The  high  sport  of  such  intelligence — between  gentle- 
men, to  the  senses  of  any  other  than  whom  it  must 
surely  be  closed — demanded  and  implied  in  its  own 
intimate  interest  a  certain  amenity.  Yes,  accordingly, 
I  had  promptly  got  the  answer  'that  my  wonder  at 
his  approach  required :  he  had  come  to  me  for  the 
high  sport.  He  would  formerly  have  been  incapable 
of  it,  and  he  was  beautifully  capable  of  it  now.  It 
was  precisely  the  kind  of  high  sport — the  play  of 
perception,  expression,  sociability — in  which  Mrs. 
Server  would  a  year  or  two  before  have  borne  as 
light  a  hand.  I  need  scarcely  add  how  little  it  would 
have  found  itself  in  that  lady's  present  chords.  He 
had  said  to  me  in  our  ten  minutes  everything  amusing 
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she  couldn't  have  said.  Yet  if  when  our  host  gave 
us  the  sign  to  adjourn  to  the  drawing-room  so  much 
as  all  this  had  grown  so  much  clearer,  I  had  still, 
figuratively  speaking,  a  small  nut  or  two  left  to  crack. 
By  the  time  we  moved  away  together,  however,  these 
resistances  had  yielded.  The  answers  had  really 
only  been  waiting  for  the  questions.  The  play  of 
Long's  mind  struck  me  as  more  marked,  since  the 
morning,  by  the  same  amount,  as  it  might  have  been 
called,  as  the  march  of  poor  Briss's  age ;  and  if  I  had, 
a  while  before,  in  the  wood,  had  my  explanation  of 
this  latter  addition,  so  I  had  it  now  of  the  former — 
as  to  which  I  shall  presently  give  it. 

When  music,  in  English  society,  as  we  know,  is 
not  an  accompaniment  to  the  voice,  the  voice  can  in 
general  be  counted  on  to  assert  its  pleasant  identity 
as  an  accompaniment  to  music ;  but  at  Newmarch 
we  had  been  considerably  schooled,  and  this  evening, 
in  the  room  in  which  most  of  us  had  assembled,  an 
interesting  pianist,  who  had  given  a  concert  the  night 
before  at  the  near  county  town  and  been  brought 
over  during  the  day  to  dine  and  sleep,  would  scarce 
have  felt  in  any  sensitive  fibre  that  he  was  not  having 
his  way  with  us.  It  may  just  possibly  have  been  an 
hallucination  of  my  own,  but  while  we  sat  together 
after  dinner  in  a  dispersed  circle  I  could  have  worked 
it  out  that,  as  a  company,  we  were  considerably 
conscious  of  some  experience,  greater  or  smaller  from 
one  of  us  to  the  other,  that  had  prepared  us  for  the 
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player's  spell.  Felicitously  scattered  and  grouped, 
we  might  in  almost  any  case  have  had  the  air  of 
looking  for  a  message  from  it — of  an  imagination  to 
be  flattered,  nerves  to  be  quieted,  sensibilities  to  be 
soothed.  The  whole  scene  was  as  composed  as  if 
there  were  scarce  one  of  us  but  had  a  secret  thirst  for 
the  infinite  to  be  quenched.  And  it  was  the  infinite 
that,  for  the  hour,  the  distinguished  foreigner  poured 
out  to  us,  causing  it  to  roll  in  wonderful  waves  of 
sound,  almost  of  colour,  over  our  receptive  attitudes 
and  faces.  Each  of  us,  I  think,  now  wore  the  ex- 
pression— or  confessed  at  least  to  the  suggestion — of 
some  indescribable  thought ;  which  might  well,  it 
was  true,  have  been  nothing  more  unmentionable 
than  the  simple  sense  of  how  the  posture  of  deference 
to  this  noble  art  has  always  a  certain  personal  grace 
to  contribute.  We  neglected  nothing  of  it  that  could 
make  our  general  effect  ample,  and  whether  or  no  we 
were  kept  quiet  by  the  piano,  we  were  at  least  ad- 
monished, to  and  fro,  by  our  mutual  visibility,  which 
each  of  us  clearly  desired  to  make  a  success.  I  have 
little  doubt,  furthermore,  that  to  each  of  us  was  due, 
as  the  crown  of  our  inimitable  day,  the  imputation  of 
having  something  quite  of  our  own  to  think  over. 

We  thought,  accordingly — we  continued  to  think, 
and  I  felt  that,  by  the  law  of  the  occasion,  there  had 
as  yet  been  for  everyone  no  such  sovereign  warrant 
for  an  interest  in  the  private  affairs  of  everyone  else. 
As  a  result  of  this  influence,  all  that  at  dinner  had 
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begun  to  fade  away  from  me  came  back  with  a  rush 
and  hovered  there  with  a  vividness.  I  followed  many 
trains  and  put  together  many  pieces ;  but  perhaps 
what  I  most  did  was  to  render  a  fresh  justice  to  the 
marvel  of  our  civilised  state.  The  perfection  of  that, 
enjoyed  as  we  enjoyed  it,  all  made  a  margin,  a  series 
of  concentric  circles  of  rose-colour  (shimmering  away 
into  the  pleasant  vague  of  everything  else  that  didn't 
matter,)  for  the  so  salient  little  figure  of  Mrs.  Server, 
still  the  controlling  image  for  me,  the  real  principle  of 
composition,  in  this  affluence  of  fine  things.  What, 
for  my  part,  while  I  listened,  I  most  made  out  was 
the  beauty  and  the  terror  of  conditions  so  highly 
organised  that  under  their  rule  her  small  lonely  fight 
with  disintegration  could  go  on  without  the  betrayal 
of  a  gasp  or  a  shriek,  and  with  no  worse  tell-tale 
contortion  of  lip  or  brow  than  the  vibration,  on  its 
golden  stem,  of  that  constantly  renewed  flower  of 
amenity  which  my  observation  had  so  often  and  so 
mercilessly  detached  only  to  find  again  in  its  place. 
This  flower  nodded  perceptibly  enough  in  our  deeply 
stirred  air,  but  there  was  a  peace,  none  the  less,  in 
feeling  the  spirit  of  the  wearer  to  be  temporarily  at 
rest.  There  was  for  the  time  no  gentleman  on  whom 
she  need  pounce,  no  lapse  against  which  she  need 
guard,  no  presumption  she  need  create,  nor  any 
suspicion  she  need  destroy.  In  this  pause  in  her 
career  it  came  over  me  that  I  should  have  liked  to 
leave  her ;  it  would  have  prepared  for  me  the  pleasant 
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after-consciousness  that   I   had  seen  her  pass,  as   I 
might  say,  in  music  out  of  sight. 

But  we  were,  alas !  all  too  much  there,  too  much 
tangled  and  involved  for  that ;  every  actor  in  the 
play  that  had  so  unexpectedly  insisted  on  constitut- 
ing itself  for  me  sat  forth  as  with  an  intimation  that 
they  were  not  to  be  so  easily  disposed  of.  It  was  as 
if  there  were  some  last  act  to  be  performed  before 
the  curtain  could  fall.  Would  the  definite  dramatic 
signal  for  ringing  the  curtain  down  be  then  only 
— as  a  grand  climax  and  coup  de  theatre — the  due 
attestation  that  poor  Briss  had  succumbed  to  in- 
exorable time  and  Mrs.  Server  given  way  under  a 
cerebral  lesion  ?  Were  the  rest  of  us  to  disperse 
decorously  by  the  simple  action  of  the  discovery 
that,  on  our  pianist's  striking  his  last  note,  with  its 
consequence  of  permitted  changes  of  attitude,  Gilbert 
Long's  victim  had  reached  the  point  of  final  simpli- 
fication and  Grace  Brissenden's  the  limit  of  age 
recorded  of  man  ?  I  could  look  at  neither  of  these 
persons  without  a  sharper  sense  of  the  contrast 
between  the  tragedy  of  their  predicament  and  the 
comedy  of  the  situation  that  did  everything  for  them 
but  suspect  it.  They  had  truly  been  arrayed  and 
anointed,  they  had  truly  been  isolated,  for  their 
sacrifice.  I  was  sufficiently  aware  even  then  that 
if  one  hadn't  known  it  one  might  have  seen  nothing ; 
but  I  was  not  less  aware  that  one  couldn't  know  any- 
thing without  seeing  all ;  and  so  it  was  that,  while 
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our  pianist  played,  my  wandering  vision  played  and 
played  as  well.  It  took  in  again,  while  it  went  from 
one  of  them  to  the  other,  the  delicate  light  that 
each  had  shed  on  the  other,  and  it  made  me  wonder 
afresh  what  still  more  delicate  support  they  them- 
selves might  not  be  in  the  very  act  of  deriving  from 
their  dim  community.  It  was  for  the  glimmer  of  this 
support  that  I  had  left  them  together  two  or  three 
hours  before ;  yet  I  was  obliged  to  recognise  that, 
travel  between  them  as  my  fancy  might,  it  could 
detect  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  consequent  result 
I  caught  no  look  from  either  that  spoke  to  me  of 
service  rendered  them  ;  and  I  caught  none,  in  par- 
ticular, from  one  of  them  to  the  other,  that  I  could 
read  as  a  symptom  of  their  having  compared  notes. 
The  fellow-feeling  of  each  for  the  lost  light  of  the 
other  remained  for  me  but  a  tie  supposititious — 
the  full-blown  flower  of  my  theory.  It  would  show 
here  as  another  flower,  equally  mature,  for  me  to 
have  made  out  a  similar  dim  community  between 
Gilbert  Long  and  Mrs.  Brissenden — to  be  able  to 
figure  them  as  groping  side  by  side,  proportionately, 
towards  a  fellowship  of  light  overtaken ;  but  if  I 
failed  of  this,  for  ideal  symmetry,  that  seemed  to 
rest  on  the  general  truth  that  joy  brings  people  less 
together  than  sorrow. 

So  much  for  the  course  of  my  impressions  while 
the  music  lasted — a  course  quite  consistent  with  my 
being  prepared  for  new  combinations  as  soon  as  it 
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was  over.  Promptly,  when  that  happened,  the  bow 
was  unbent ;  and  the  combination  I  first  seized,  amid 
motion  and  murmur  and  rustle,  was  that,  once  more, 
of  poor  Briss  and  Lady  John,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  already  profited  by  the  general  reaction  to 
endeavour  to  cultivate  afresh  the  vainest  of  her 
sundry  appearances.  She  had  laid  on  him  the 
same  coercive  hand  to  which  I  owed  my  having 
found  him  with  her  in  the  afternoon,  but  my  inter- 
vention was  now  to  operate  with  less  ceremony.  I 
chanced  to  be  near  enough  to  them  for  Brissenden, 
on  seeing  me,  to  fix  his  eyes  on  me  in  silence,  but 
in  a  manner  that  could  only  bring  me  immediately 
nearer.  Lady  John  never  did  anything  in  silence, 
but  she  greeted  me  as  I  came  up  to  them  with  a 
fine  false  alarm.  "  No,  indeed,"  she  cried,  "  you 
shan't  carry  him  off  this  time  ! " — and  poor  Briss 
disappeared,  leaving  us  face  to  face,  even  while  she 
breathed  defiance.  He  had  made  no  joke  of  it,  and 
I  had  from  him  no  other  recognition ;  it  was  there- 
fore a  mere  touch,  yet  it  gave  me  a  sensible  hint  that 
he  had  begun,  as  things  were  going,  to  depend  upon 
me,  that  I  already  in  a  fashion  figured  to  him — and 
on  amazingly  little  evidence  after  all — as  his  natural 
protector,  his  providence,  his  effective  omniscience. 
Like  Mrs.  Server  herself,  he  was  materially  on  my 
hands,  and  it  was  proper  I  should  "do"  for  him. 
I  wondered  if  he  were  really  beginning  to  look 
to  me  to  avert  his  inexorable  fate.  Well,  if  his 
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inexorable  fate  was  to  be  an  unnameable  climax,  it 
had  also  its  special  phases,  and  one  of  these  I  had  just 
averted.  I  followed  him  a  moment  with  my  eyes 
and  I  then  observed  to  Lady  John  that  she  decidedly 
took  me  for  too  simple  a  person.  She  had  mean- 
while also  watched  the  direction  taken  by  her 
liberated  victim,  and  was  the  next  instant  prepared 
with  a  reply  to  my  charge.  "Because  he  has  gone 
to  talk  with  May  Server  ?  I  don't  quite  see  what 
you  mean,  for  I  believe  him  really  to  be  in  terror 
of  her.  Most  of  the  men  here  are,  you  know,  and 
I've  really  assured  myself  that  he  doesn't  find  her 
any  less  awful  than  the  rest.  He  finds  her  the  more 
so  by  just  the  very  marked  extra  attention  that  you 
may  have  noticed  she  has  given  him." 

"  And  does  that  now  happen  to  be  what  he  has  so 
eagerly  gone  off  to  impress  upon  her  ? " 

Lady  John  was  so  placed  that  she  could  continue 
to  look  at  our  friends,  and  I  made  out  in  her  that 
she  was  not,  in  respect  to  them,  without  some  slight 
elements  of  perplexity.  These  were  even  sufficient 
to  make  her  temporarily  neglect  the  defence  of  the 
breach  I  had  made  in  her  consistency.  "If  you 
mean  by  '  impressing  upon '  her  speaking  to  her, 
he  hasn't  gone — you  can  see  for  yourself— to  im- 
press upon  her  anything ;  they  have  the  most 
extraordinary  way,  which  I've  already  observed,  of 
sitting  together  without  sound.  I  don't  know,"  she 
laughed,  "  what's  the  matter  with  such  people ! " 
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"  It  proves  in  general,"  I  admitted,  "  either  some 
coldness  or  some  warmth,  and  I  quite  understand 
that  that's  not  the  way  you  sit  with  your  friends. 
You  steer  admirably  clear  of  every  extravagance. 
I  don't  see,  at  any  rate,  why  Mrs.  Server  is  a 
terror " 

But  she  had  already  taken  me  up.  "If  she  doesn't 
chatter  as  /  do  ?  "  She  thought  it  over.  "  But  she 
does— to  everyone  but  Mr.  Briss.  I  mean  to  every 
man  she  can  pick  up." 

I  emulated  her  reflection.  "  Do  they  complain  of 
it  to  you?" 

"  They're  more  civil  than  you,"  she  returned ;  "  for 
if,  when  they  flee  before  it,  they  bump  up  against  me 
in  their  flight,  they  don't  explain  that  by  intimating 
that  they're  come  from  bad  to  worse.  Besides,  I  see 
what  they  suffer." 

"And  do  you  hear  it?" 

"What  they  suffer?  No,  I've  taken  care  not  to 
suffer  myself.  I  don't  listen.  It's  none  of  my 
business." 

"Is  that  a  way  of  gently  expressing,"  I  ventured 
to  ask,  "  that  it's  also  none  of  mine  ?  " 

"  It  might  be,"  she  replied,  "  if  I  had,  as  you 
appear  to,  the  imagination  of  atrocity.  But  I 
don't  pretend  to  so  much  as  conceive  what's  your 
business." 

"  I  wonder  if  it  isn't  just  now,"  I  said  after  a 
moment,  "  to  convict  you  of  an  attempt  at  duplicity 
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that  has  not  even  had  the  saving  grace  of  success ! 
Was  it  for  Brissenden  himself  that  you  spoke  just 
now  as  if  you  believed  him  to  wish  to  cling  to  you  ?  " 

"Well,  I'm  kind  enough  for  anything,"  she  good- 
naturedly  enough  laughed.  "But  what,"  she  asked 
more  sharply,  "  are  you  trying  to  find  out  ?  " 

Such  an  awful  lot,  the  answer  to  this  would  politely 
have  been,  that  I  daresay  the  aptness  of  the  question 
produced  in  my  face  a  shade  of  embarrassment.  I 
felt,  however,  the  next  moment  that  I  needn't  fear 
too  much.  What  I,  on  approaching  Lady  John,  had 
found  myself  moved  to  test,  using  her  in  it  as  a 
happy  touchstone,  was  the  degree  of  the  surround- 
ing, the  latent,  sense  of  things :  an  impulse  confirmed 
by  the  manner  in  which  she  had  momentarily  circled 
about  the  phenomenon  of  Mrs.  Server's  avidity,  about 
the  mystery  of  the  terms  made  with  it  by  our  friend. 
It  was  present  to  me  that  if  I  could  catch,  on  the 
part  of  my  interlocutress,  anything  of  a  straight 
scent,  I  might  take  that  as  the  measure  of  a  diffused 
danger.  I  mentally  applied  this  term  to  the  possi- 
bility of  diffusion,  because  I  suddenly  found  myself 
thinking  with  a  kind  of  horror  of  any  accident  by 
which  I  might  have  to  expose  to  the  world,  to 
defend  against  the  world,  to  share  with  the  world, 
that  now  so  complex  tangle  of  hypotheses  that 
I  have  had  for  convenience  to  speak  of  as  my 
theory.  I  could  toss  the  ball  myself,  I  could  catch 
it  and  send  it  back,  and  familiarity  had  now  made 
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this  exercise — in  my  own  inner  precincts — easy  and 
safe.  But  the  mere  brush  of  Lady  John's  clumsier 
curiosity  made  me  tremble  for  the  impunity  of  my 
creation.  If  there  had  been,  so  to  speak,  a  dis- 
cernment, however  feeble,  of  my  discernment,  it 
would  have  been  irresistible  to  me  to  take  this  as 
the  menace  of  some  incalculable  catastrophe  or  some 
public  ugliness.  It  wasn't  for  me  definitely  to  image 
the  logical  result  of  a  verification  by  the  sense  of 
others  of  the  matter  of  my  vision ;  but  the  thing 
had  only  to  hang  before  me  as  a  chance  for  me 
to  feel  that  I  should  utterly  object  to  it,  though 
I  may  appear  to  weaken  this  statement  if  I  add 
that  the  opportunity  to  fix  the  degree  of  my  actual 
companion's  betrayed  mystification  was  almost  a 
spell.  This,  I  conceive,  was  just  by  reason  of  what 
was  at  stake.  How  could  I  happily  tell  her  what  I 
was  trying  to  find  out? — tell  her,  that  is,  not  too 
much  for  security  and  yet  enough  for  relief?  The 
best  answer  seemed  a  brave  jump.  I  was  conscious 
of  a  certain  credit  open  with  her  in  my  appearance 
of  intellectual  sympathy. 

"  Well,"  I  brought  out  at  last,  "  I'm  quite  aching  to 
ask  you  if  you'll  forgive  me  a  great  liberty,  which 
I  owe  to  your  candid  challenge  my  opportunity  to 
name.  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  frankly  that  I 
think  you  play  a  dangerous  game  with  poor  Briss, 
in  whom  I  confess  I'm  interested  ?  I  don't  of  course 
speak  of  the  least  danger  to  yourself;  but  it's  an 
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injustice  to  any  man  to  make  use  of  him  quite  so 
flagrantly.  You  don't  in  the  least  flatter  yourself 
that  the  poor  fellow  is  in  love  with  you — you 
wouldn't  care  a  bit  if  he  were.  Yet  you're  willing 
to  make  him  think  you  like  him,  so  far  as  that 
may  be  necessary  to  explain  your  so  frequently 
ingenious  appropriation  of  him.  He  doesn't  like 
you  too  much,  as  yet ;  doesn't  even  like  you  quite 
enough.  But  your  potency  may,  after  all,  work  on 
him,  and  then,  as  your  interest  is  so  obviously  quite 
elsewhere,  what  will  happen  will  be  that  you'll  find, 
to  your  inconvenience,  that  you've  gone  too  far. 
A  man  never  likes  a  woman  enough  unless  he  likes 
her  more  than  enough.  Unfortunately  it's  what  the 
inveterate  ass  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  do." 

Lady  John  looked  just  enough  interested  to  look 
detached  from  most  of  the  more  vulgar  liabilities  to 
offence.  "  Do  I  understand  that  to  be  the  pretty 
name  by  which  you  describe  Mr.  Briss  ?  " 

"  He  has  his  share  of  it,  for  I'm  thinking  of  the 
idiots  that  we  every  one  of  us  are.  I  throw  out  a 
warning  against  a  contingency." 

"  Are  you  providing  for  the  contingency  of  his 
ceasing  to  care  for  his  wife?  If  you  are" — and 
Lady  John's  amusement  took  on  a  breadth — "you 
may  be  said  to  have  a  prudent  mind  and  to  be  taking 
time  by  the  forelock/' 

At  this  I  pricked  up  my  ears.  "  Do  you  mean 
because  of  his  apparently  incorruptible  constancy  ?  " 
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"  I  mean  because  the  whole  thing's  so  before  one. 
She  has  him  so  in  hand  that  they're  neither  of  them 
in  as  much  danger  as  would  count  for  a  mouse.  It 
doesn't  prevent  his  liking  to  dally  by  the  way — for 
she  dallies  by  the  way,  and  he  does  everything  she 
does.  Haven't  I  observed  her,"  Lady  John  con- 
tinued, "dallying  a  little,  so  far  as  that  goes,  with 
you  ?  You've  the  tact  to  tell  me  that  he  doesn't 
think  me  good  enough,  but  I  don't  require,  do  I  ? — 
for  such  a  purpose  as  his — to  be  very  extraordinarily 
good.  You  may  say  that  you  wrap  it  up  im- 
mensely and  try  to  sugar  the  dose!  Well,  all  the 
same,  give  up,  for  a  quiet  life,  the  attempt  to  be  a 
providence.  You  can't  be  a  providence  and  not  be 
a  bore.  A  real  providence  knows ;  whereas  you,'J 
said  Lady  John,  making  her  point  neatly,  "  have  to 
find  out — and  to  find  out  even  by  asking  '  the  likes 
of  me.  Your  fine  speech  meanwhile  doesn't  a  bit 
tell  me  what." 

It  affected  me  again  that  she  could  get  so  near 
without  getting  nearer.  True  enough  it  was  that 
I  wanted  to  find  out ;  and  though  I  might  expect, 
or  fear,  too  much  of  her,  I  wondered  at  her  only 
seeing  this — at  her  not  reading  deeper.  The  peril 
of  the  public  ugliness  that  haunted  me  rose  or  fell, 
at  this  moment,  with  my  varying  view  of  her  density. 
Or  rather,  to  be  more  exact,  I  already  saw  her  as 
necessarily  stupid  because  I  saw  her  as  extravagantly 
vain.  What  I  see  now  of  course  is  that  I  was  on 
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my  own  side  almost  stupidly  hard  with  her — as  I 
may  also  at  that  hour  have  been  subject  to  her  other 
vice.  Didn't  I  perhaps,  in  proportion  as  I  felt  how 
little  she  saw,  think  awfully  well  of  myself,  as  we 
said  at  Newmarch,  for  seeing  so  much  more?  It 
comes  back  to  me  that  the  sense  thus  established 
of  my  superior  vision  may  perfectly  have  gone  a 
little  to  my  head.  If  it  was  a  frenzied  fallacy  I  was 
all  to  blame,  but  if  it  was  anything  else  whatever 
it  was  naturally  intoxicating.  I  really  remember  in 
fact  that  nothing  so  much  as  this  confirmed  pre- 
sumption of  my  impunity  had  appeared  to  me  to 
mark  the  fine  quality  of  my  state.  I  think  there 
must  fairly  have  been  a  pitch  at  which  I  was  not 
sure  that  not  to  partake  of  that  state  was,  on  the 
part  of  others,  the  sign  of  a  gregarious  vulgarity; 
as  if  there  were  a  positive  advantage,  an  undiluted 
bliss,  in  the  intensity  of  consciousness  that  I  had 
reached.  /  alone  was  magnificently  and  absurdly 
aware — everyone  else  was  benightedly  out  of  it.  So 
I  reflected  that  there  would  be  almost  nothing  I 
mightn't  with  safety  mention  to  my  present  subject 
of  practice  as  an  acknowledgment  that  I  was 
meddlesome.  I  could  put  no  clue  in  her  hand  that 
her  notorious  acuteness  would  make  of  the  smallest 
use  to  her.  The  most  she  could  do  would  be  to 
make  it  of  use  to  myself,  and  the  clue  it  seemed 
best  to  select  was  therefore  a  complete  confession 
of  guilt. 
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"You've  a  lucidity  of  your  own  in  which  I'm 
forced  to  recognise  that  the  highest  purity  of  motive 
looks  shrivelled  and  black.  You  bring  out  accord- 
ingly what  has  made  me  thus  beat  about  the  bush. 
Have  you  really  such  a  fund  of  indulgence  for 
Gilbert  Long  as  we  most  of  us,  I  gather — though 
perhaps  in  our  blindness — seem  to  see  it  stick  out 
again  that  he  supposes?  May  he  fondly  feel  that 
he  can  continue  to  count  on  it?  Or,  if  you  object 
to  my  question  in  that  form,  is  it  not,  frankly,  to 
making  his  attitude — after  all  so  thoroughly  public — 
more  convenient  to  each  of  you  that  (without  per- 
haps quite  measuring  what  you're  about,)  you've 
gone  on  sacrificing  poor  Briss?  I  call  it  sacrificing, 
you  see,  in  spite  of  there  having  been  as  yet  no  such 
great  harm  done.  And  if  you  ask  me  again  what 
business  of  mine  such  inquiries  may  represent,  why, 
the  best  thing  will  doubtless  be  to  say  to  you  that, 
with  a  smaller  dose  of  irrepressible  irony  in  my 
composition  than  you  have  in  yours,  I  can't  make 
so  light  as  you  of  my  tendency  to  worry  on  behalf 
of  those  I  care  for.  Let  me  finally  hasten  to  add 
that  I'm  not  now  including  in  that  category  either  of 
the  two  gentlemen  I've  named." 

I  freely  concede,  as  I  continue  my  record,  that  to 
follow  me  at  all,  at  this  point,  gave  proof  on  Lady 
John's  part  of  a  faculty  that  should  have  prevented 
my  thinking  of  her  as  inordinately  backward.  "  Then 
who  in  the  world  are  these  objects  of  your  solicitude?" 
N 
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I  showed,  over  and  above  my  hesitation,  my  regret 
for  the  need  of  it.  "  I'm  afraid  I  can't  tell  you." 

At  this,  not  unnaturally,  she  fairly  scoffed.  "  Ask- 
ing me  everything  and  telling  me  nothing,  you 
nevertheless  look  to  me  to  satisfy  you  ?  Do  you 
mean,"  she  pursued,  "that  you  speak  for  persons 
whose  interest  is  more  legitimately  founded  than  the 
interest  you  so  flatteringly  attribute  to  myself?  " 

"  Well,  yes — let  them  be  so  described  !  Can't  you 
guess,"  I  further  risked,  "who  constitutes  at  least 
one  of  my  preoccupations?" 

The  condescension  of  her  consent  to  think  marked 
itself  handsomely  enough.  "  Is  it  your  idea  to  pre- 
tend to  me  that  I'm  keeping  Grace  Brissenden 
awake  ? "  There  was  consistency  enough  in  her 
wonder.  "  She  has  not  been  anything  but  nice  to 
me ;  she's  not  a  person  whose  path  one  crosses 
without  finding  it  out ;  and  I  can't  imagine  what 
has  got  into  her  if  any  such  grievance  as  that  is 
what  she  has  been  pouring  out  to  you  in  your 
apparently  so  deep  confabulations." 

This  toss  of  the  ball  was  one  that,  I  saw  quickly 
enough,  even  a  taste  for  sport  wouldn't  justify  my 
answering,  and  my  logical  interest  lay  moreover 
elsewhere.  "  Dear  no !  Mrs.  Brissenden  certainly 
feels  her  strength,  and  I  should  never  presume  to 
take  under  my  charge  any  personal  situation  of 
hers.  I  had  in  my  mind  a  very  different  identity." 

Lady  John,  as  if  to  be  patient  with  me,  looked 
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about  at  our  companions  for  a  hint  of  it,  wondering 
which  of  the  ladies  I  might  have  been  supposed  to 
"  care  for  "  so  much  as  to  tolerate  in  her  a  preference 
for  a  rival ;  but  the  effect  of  this  survey  was,  I  the 
next  instant  observed,  a  drop  of  her  attention  from 
what  I  had  been  saying.  Her  eye  had  been  caught 
by  the  sight  of  Gilbert  Long  within  range  of  us, 
and  then  had  been  just  visibly  held  by  the  fact 
that  the  person  seated  with  him  on  one  of  the 
small  sofas  that  almost  of  necessity  made  conversa- 
tion intimate  was  the  person  whose  name,  just 
uttered  between  us,  was,  in  default  of  the  name 
she  was  in  search  of,  still  in  the  air.  Gilbert  Long 
and  Mrs.  Briss  were  in  familiar  colloquy — though 
I  was  aware,  at  the  first  flush,  of  nothing  in  this 
that  should  have  made  my  interlocutress  stare. 
That  is  I  was  aware  of  nothing  but  that  I  had 
simultaneously  myself  been  moved  to  some  increase 
of  sharpness.  What  could  I  have  known  that  should 
have  caused  me  to  wonder  at  the  momentary  ex- 
istence of  this  particular  conjunction  of  minds  unless 
it  were  simply  the  fact  that  I  hadn't  seen  it  occur 
amid  the  many  conjunctions  I  had  already  noticed 
— plus  the  fact  that  I  had  a  few  minutes  before,  in 
the  interest  of  the  full  roundness  of  my  theory, 
actually  been  missing  it?  These  two  persons  had 
met  in  my  presence  at  Paddington  and  had  travelled 
together  under  my  eyes ;  I  had  talked  of  Mrs.  Briss 
with  Long  and  of  Long  with  Mrs.  Briss  ;  but  the 
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vivid  picture  that  their  social  union  forthwith  pre- 
sented stirred  within  me,  though  so  strangely  late 
in  the  day,  it  might  have  seemed,  for  such  an 
emotion,  more  than  enough  freshness  of  impression. 
Yet — now  that  I  did  have  it  there— why  should  it 
be  vivid,  why  stirring,  why  a  picture  at  all  ?  Was 
any  temporary  collocation,  in  a  house  so  encouraging 
to  sociability,  out  of  the  range  of  nature  ?  Intensely 
prompt,  I  need  scarcely  say,  were  both  my  freshness 
and  my  perceived  objections  to  it.  The  happiest 
objection,  could  I  have  taken  time  to  phrase  it, 
would  doubtless  have  been  that  the  particular  effect 
of  this  juxtaposition — to  my  eyes  at  least — was  a 
thing  not  to  have  been  foreseen.  The  parties  to  it 
looked,  certainly,  as  I  felt  that  I  hadn't  prefigured 
them ;  though  even  this,  for  my  reason,  was  not 
a  description  of  their  aspect  Much  less  was  it  a 
description  for  the  intelligence  of  Lady  John — to 
whom,  however,  after  all,  some  formulation  of  what 
she  dimly  saw  would  not  be  so  indispensable. 

We  briefly  watched,  at  any  rate,  together,  and 
as  our  eyes  met  again  we  moreover  confessed  that 
we  had  watched.  And  we  could  ostensibly  have 
offered  each  other  no  explanation  of  that  impulse 
save  that  we  had  been  talking  of  those  concerned 
as  separate  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  a  little 
odd  to  find  ourselves  suddenly  seeing  them  as  one. 
For  that  was  it — they  were  as  one;  as  one,  at  all 
events,  for  my  large  reading.  My  large  reading 
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had  meanwhile,  for  the  convenience  of  the  rest  of 
my  little  talk  with  Lady  John,  to  make  itself  as 
small  as  possible.  I  had  an  odd  sense,  till  we  fell 
apart  again,  as  of  keeping  my  finger  rather  stiffly 
fixed  on  a  passage  in  a  favourite  author  on  which 
I  had  not  previously  lighted.  I  held  the  book  out 
of  sight  and  behind  me;  I  spoke  of  things  that 
were  not  at  all  in  it — or  not  at  all  on  that  particular 
page ;  but  my  volume,  none  the  less,  was  only 
waiting.  What  might  be  written  there  hummed 
already  in  my  ears  as  a  result  of  my  mere  glimpse. 
Had  they  also  wonderfully  begun  to  know?  Had 
she,  most  wonderfully,  and  had  they,  in  that  case, 
prodigiously  come  together  on  it?  This  was  a 
possibility  into  which  my  imagination  could  dip 
even  deeper  than  into  the  depths  over  which  it 
had  conceived  the  other  pair  as  hovering.  These 
opposed  couples  balanced  like  bronze  groups  at  the 
two  ends  of  a  chimney-piece,  and  the  most  I  could 
say  to  myself  in  lucid  deprecation  of  my  thought 
was  that  I  mustn't  take  them  equally  for  granted 
merely  because  they  balanced.  Things  in  the  real 
had  a  way  of  not  balancing;  it  was  all  an  affair, 
this  fine  symmetry,  of  artificial  proportion.  Yet 
even  while  I  kept  my  eyes  away  from  Mrs.  Briss  and 
Long  it  was  vivid  to  me  that,  "composing"  there 
beautifully,  they  could  scarce  help  playing  a  part 
in  my  exhibition.  The  mind  of  man,  furthermore 
— and  my  generalisation  pressed  hard,  with  a  quick 
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twist,  on  the  supersubtlety  as  to  which  I  had  just 
been  privately  complacent — the  mind  of  man  doubt- 
less didn't  know  from  one  minute  to  the  other,  under 
the  appeal  of  phantasmagoric  life,  what  it  would 
profitably  be  at.  It  had  struck  me  a  few  seconds 
before  as  vulgarly  gross  in  Lady  John  that  she 
was  curious,  or  conscious,  of  so  small  a  part ;  in 
spite  of  which  I  was  already  secretly  wincing  at 
the  hint  that  these  others  had  begun  to  find  them- 
selves less  in  the  dark  and  perhaps  even  directly 
to  exchange  their  glimmerings. 

My  personal  privilege,  on  the  basis  of  the  full 
consciousness,  had  become,  on  the  spot,  in  the  turn 
of  an  eye,  more  than  questionable,  and  I  was  really 
quite  scared  at  the  chance  of  having  to  face — of 
having  to  see  them  face — another  recognition.  What 
did  this  alarm  imply  but  the  complete  reversal  of  my 
estimate  of  the  value  of  perception  ?  Mrs.  Brissenden 
and  Long  had  been  hitherto  magnificently  without 
it,  and  I  was  responsible  perhaps  for  having,  in  a 
mood  practically  much  stupider  than  the  stupidest 
of  theirs,  put  them  gratuitously  and  helplessly  on  it. 
To  be  without  it  was  the  most  consistent,  the  most 
successful,  because  the  most  amiable,  form  of  selfish- 
ness; and  why  should  people  admirably  equipped  for 
remaining  so,  people  bright  and  insolent  in  their  prior 
state,  people  in  whom  this  state  was  to  have  been 
respected  as  a  surface  without  a  scratch  is  respected, 
be  made  to  begin  to  vibrate,  to  crack  and  split,  from 
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within  ?  Wasn't  it  enough  for  me  to  pay,  vicariously, 
the  tax  on  being  absurd  ?  Were  we  all  to  be  landed, 
without  an  issue  or  a  remedy,  in  a  condition  on 
which  that  tax  would  be  generally  levied?  It  was 
as  if,  abruptly,  with  a  new  emotion,  I  had  wished 
to  unthink  every  thought  with  which  I  had  been 
occupied  for  twenty-four  hours.  Let  me  add,  how- 
ever, that  even  had  this  process  been  manageable 
I  was  aware  of  not  proposing  to  begin  it  till  I  should 
have  done  with  Lady  John. 

The  time  she  took  to  meet  my  last  remark  is 
naturally  not  represented  by  this  prolonged  glance 
of  mine  at  the  amount  of  suggestion  that  just  then 
happened  to  reach  me  from  the  other  quarter.  It  at 
all  events  duly  came  out  between  us  that  Mrs.  Server 
was  the  person  I  did  have  on  my  mind ;  and  I 
remember  that  it  had  seemed  to  me  at  the  end  of  a 
minute  to  matter  comparatively  little  by  which  of  us, 
after  all,  she  was  first  designated.  There  is  perhaps 
an  oddity— which  I  must  set  down  to  my  emotion  of 
the  moment — in  my  not  now  being  able  to  say.  I 
should  have  been  hugely  startled  if  the  sight  of  Gilbert 
Long  had  appeared  to  make  my  companion  suddenly 
think  of  her ;  and  reminiscence  of  that  shock  is  not 
one  of  those  I  have  found  myself  storing  up.  What 
does  abide  with  me  is  the  memory  of  how,  after  a 
little,  my  apprehensions,  of  various  kinds,  dropped — 
most  of  all  under  the  deepening  conviction  that 
Lady  John  was  not  a  whit  less  agreeably  superficial 
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than  I  could  even  at  the  worst  have  desired.  The 
point  established  for  me  was  that,  whereas  she  passed 
with  herself  and  so  many  others  as  taking  in  every- 
thing, she  had  taken  in  nothing  whatever  that  it  was 
to  my  purpose  she  should  not  take.  Vast,  truly, 
was  the  world  of  observation,  that  we  could  both 
glean  in  it  so  actively  without  crossing  each  other's 
steps.  There  we  stood  close  together,  yet — save  for 
the  accident  of  a  final  dash,  as  I  shall  note — were  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  field. 

It's  a  matter  as  to  which  the  truth  sounds  priggish, 
but  I  can't  help  it  if — yes,  positively — it  affected  me 
as  hopelessly  vulgar  to  have  made  any  induction  at 
all  about  our  companions  but  those  I  have  recorded, 
in  such  detail,  on  behalf  of  my  own  energy.  It  was 
better  verily  not  to  have  touched  them — which  was 
the  case  of  everyone  else — than  to  have  taken  them 
up,  with  knowing  gestures,  only  to  do  so  little  with 
them.  That  I  felt  the  interest  of  May  Server,  that 
May  Server  felt  the  interest  of  poor  Briss,  and  that 
my  feeling  incongruously  presented  itself  as  putting 
up,  philosophically,  with  the  inconvenience  of  the 
lady's — these  were,  in  fine,  circumstances  to  which 
she  clearly  attached  ideas  too  commonplace  for  me 
to  judge  it  useful  to  gather  them  in.  She  read 
all  things,  Lady  John,  heaven  knows,  in  the  light 
of  the  universal  possibility  of  a  "relation  ";  but  most 
of  the  relations  that  she  had  up  her  sleeve  could 
thrust  themselves  into  my  theory  only  to  find  them- 
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selves,  the  next  minute,  eliminated.  They  were  of 
alien  substance  —  insoluble  in  the  whole.  Gilbert 
Long  had  for  her  no  connection,  in  my  deeper  sense, 
with  Mrs.  Server,  nor  Mrs.  Server  with  Gilbert  Long, 
nor  the  husband  with  the  wife,  nor  the  wife  with 
the  husband,  nor  I  with  either  member  of  either  pair, 
nor  anyone  with  anything,  nor  anything  with  anyone. 
She  was  thus  exactly  where  I  wanted  her  to  be,  for, 
frankly,  I  became  conscious,  at  this  climax  of  my 
conclusion,  that  I  a  little  wanted  her  to  be  where  she 
had  distinctly  ended  by  betraying  to  me  that  her 
proper  inspiration  had  placed  her.  If  I  have  just  said 
that  my  apprehensions,  of  various  kinds,  had  finally 
and  completely  subsided,  a  more  exact  statement 
would  perhaps  have  been  that  from  the  moment  our 
eyes  met  over  the  show  of  our  couple  on  the  sofa, 
the  question  of  any  other  calculable  thing  than  that 
hint  of  a  relation  had  simply  known  itself  super- 
seded. Reduced  to  its  plainest  terms,  this  sketch 
of  an  improved  acquaintance  between  our  comrades 
was  designed  to  make  Lady  John  think.  It  was 
designed  to  make  me  do  no  less,  but  we  thought, 
inevitably,  on  different  lines. 

I  have  already  so  represented  my  successions  of 
reflection  as  rapid  that  I  may  not  appear  to  exceed 
in  mentioning  the  amusement  and  philosophy  with 
which  I  presently  perceived  it  as  unmistakable  that 
she  believed  in  the  depth  of  her  new  sounding.  It 
visibly  went  down  for  her  much  nearer  to  the  bottom 
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of  the  sea  than  any  plumb  I  might  be  qualified 
to  drop.  Poor  Briss  was  in  love  with  his  wife — that, 
when  driven  to  the  wall,  she  had  had  to  recognise ; 
but  she  had  not  had  to  recognise  that  his  wife  was  in 
love  with  poor  Briss.  What  was  then  to  militate,  on 
that  lady's  part,  against  a  due  consciousness,  at  the 
end  of  a  splendid  summer  day,  a  day  on  which 
occasions  had  been  so  multiplied,  of  an  impression 
of  a  special  order?  What  was  to  prove  that  there 
was  "  nothing  in  it "  when  two  persons  sat  looking  so 
very  exceptionally  much  as  if  there  were  everything 
in  it,  as  if  they  were  for  the  first  time — thanks  to 
finer  opportunity  —  doing  each  other  full  justice? 
Mustn't  it  indeed  at  this  juncture  have  come  a  little 
over  my  friend  that  Grace  had  lent  herself  with 
uncommon  good  nature,  the  previous  afternoon,  to 
the  arrangement  by  which,  on  the  way  from  town, 
her  ladyship's  reputation  was  to  profit  by  no  worse 
company,  precisely,  than  poor  Briss's  ?  Mrs.  Brissen- 
den's  own  was  obviously  now  free  to  profit  by  my 
companion's  remembering — if  the  fact  had  reached 
her  ears — that  Mrs.  Brissenden  had  meanwhile  had 
Long  for  an  escort.  So  much,  at  least,  I  saw  Lady 
John  as  seeing,  and  my  vision  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  dash  I  have  confessed  myself  as 
making  from  my  end  of  our  field.  It  offers  us,  to 
be  exact,  as  jostling  each  other  just  sensibly— 
though  7  only  might  feel  the  bruise — in  our  business 
of  picking  up  straws.  Our  view  of  the  improved 
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acquaintance  was  only  a  straw,  but  as  I  stooped 
to  it  I  felt  my  head  bump  with  my  neighbour's. 
This  might  have  made  me  ashamed  of  my  eagerness, 
but,  oddly  enough,  that  effect  was  not  to  come. 
I  felt  in  fact  that,  since  we  had  even  pulled  against 
each  other  at  the  straw,  I  carried  off,  in  turning  away, 
the  larger  piece. 


IT  was  in  the  moment  of  turning  away  that  I 
somehow  learned,  without  looking,  that  Mrs.  Bris- 
senden  had  also  immediately  moved.  I  wanted  to 
look  and  yet  had  my  reasons  for  not  appearing  to  do 
it  too  quickly ;  in  spite  of  which  I  found  my  friends, 
even  after  an  interval,  still  distinguishable  as  separat- 
ing for  the  avoidance  of  comment.  Gilbert  Long, 
rising  directly  after  his  associate,  had  already  walked 
away,  but  this  associate,  lingering  where  she  stood 
and  meeting  me  with  it,  availed  herself  of  the  occasion 
to  show  that  she  wished  to  speak  to  me.  Such  was 
the  idea  she  threw  out  on  my  forthwith  going  to  her. 
"  For  a  few  minutes — presently." 

"  Do  you  mean  alone  ?  Shall  I  come  with  you  ?  " 
She  hesitated  long  enough  for  me  to  judge  her  as  a 
trifle  surprised  at  my  being  so  ready — as  if  indeed  she 
had  rather  hoped  I  wouldn't  be;  which  would  have 
been  an  easy  pretext  to  her  to  gain  time.  In  fact, 
with  a  face  not  quite  like  the  brave  face  she  had 
at  each  step  hitherto  shown  me,  yet  unlike  in  a 
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fashion  I  should  certainly  not  have  been  able  to  define 
on  the  spot ;  with  an  expression,  in  short,  that  struck 
me  as  taking  refuge  in  a  general  reminder  that  not 
my  convenience,  but  her  own,  was  in  question,  she 
replied :  "  Oh,  no— but  before  it's  too  late.  A  few 
minutes  hence.  Where  shall  you  be  ?  "  she  asked  with 
a  shade,  as  I  imagined,  of  awkwardness.  She  had 
looked  about  as  for  symptoms  of  acceptance  of  the 
evening's  end  on  the  part  of  the  ladies,  but  we  could 
both  see  our  hostess  otherwise  occupied.  "  We  don't 
go  up  quite  yet.  In  the  morning,"  she  added  as  with 
an  afterthought,  "  I  suppose  you  leave  early." 
I  debated.  "  I  haven't  thought.  And  you  ?  " 
She  looked  at  me  straighter  now.  "  I  haven't 
thought  either."  Then  she  was  silent,  neither  turning 
away  nor  coming  to  the  point,  as  it  seemed  to  me 
she  might  have  done,  of  telling  me  what  she  had  in 
her  head.  I  even  fancied  that  her  momentary  silence, 
combined  with  the  way  she  faced  me — as  if  that 
might  speak  for  her — was  meant  for  an  assurance 
that,  whatever  train  she  should  take  in  the  morning, 
she  would  arrange  that  it  shouldn't  be,  as  it  had  been 
the  day  before,  the  same  as  mine.  I  really  caught  in 
her  attitude  a  world  of  invidious  reference  to  the 
little  journey  we  had  already  made  together.  She 
had  sympathies,  she  had  proprieties  that  imposed 
themselves,  and  I  was  not  to  think  that  any  little 
journey  was  to  be  thought  of  again  in  those  condi- 
tions. It  came  over  me  that  this  might  have  been 
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quite  a  matter  discussed  by  her,  discussed  and  settled, 
with  her  interlocutor  on  the  sofa.  It  came  over  me 
that  if,  before  our  break-up  for  the  night,  I  should 
happen  also  to  have  a  minute's  talk  with  that  inter- 
locutor, I  would  equally  get  from  it  the  sense  of  an 
intention  unfavourable  to  our  departing  in  the  same 
group.  And  I  wondered  if  this,  in  that  case,  wouldn't 
affect  me  as  marking  a  change  back  to  Long's  old 
manner — a  forfeiture  of  the  conditions,  whatever  view 
might  be  taken  of  them,  that  had  made  him,  at  Pad- 
dington,  suddenly  show  himself  as  so  possible  and  so 
pleasant.  If  he  "changed  back,"  wouldn't  Grace 
Brissenden  change  by  the  same  law  ?  And  if  Grace 
Brissenden  did,  wouldn't  her  husband?  Wouldn't 
the  miracle  take  the  form  of  the  rejuvenation  of  that 
husband?  Would  it,  still  by  the  same  token,  take 
the  form  of  her  becoming  very  old,  becoming  if  not 
as  old  as  her  husband,  at  least  as  old,  as  one  might 
say,  as  herself?  Would  it  take  the  form  of  her  be- 
coming dreadfully  plain — plain  with  the  plainness  of 
mere  stout  maturity  and  artificial  preservation  ?  And 
if  it  took  this  form  for  the  others,  which  would  it 
take  for  May  Server?  Would  she,  at  a  bound  as 
marked  as  theirs,  recover  her  presence  of  mind  and 
her  lost  equipment? 

The  kind  of  suspense  that  these  rising  questions 
produced  for  me  suffered  naturally  no  drop  after 
Mrs.  Briss  had  cut  everything  short  by  rustling 
voluminously  away.  She  had  something  to  say  to 
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me,  and  yet  she  hadn't ;  she  had  nothing  to  say,  and 
yet  I  felt  her  to  have  already  launched  herself  in 
a  statement.  There  were  other  persons  I  had  made 
uncomfortable  without  at  all  intending  it,  but  she  at 
least  had  not  suffered  from  me,  and  I  had  no  wish 
that  she  should ;  according  to  which  she  had  no 
pressure  to  fear.  My  suspense,  in  spite  of  this, 
remained — indeed  all  the  more  sensibly  that  I  had 
suddenly  lost  my  discomfort  on  the  subject  of  re- 
deeming my  pledge  to  her.  It  had  somehow  left  me 
at  a  stroke,  my  dread  of  her  calling  me,  as  by  our 
agreement,  to  submit  in  respect  to  what  we  had 
talked  of  as  the  identification  of  the  woman.  That 
call  had  been  what  I  looked  for  from  her  after  she 
had  seen  me  break  with  Lady  John ;  my  first  idea 
then  could  only  be  that  1  must  come,  as  it  were, 
to  time.  It  was  strange  that,  the  next  minute,  I 
should  find  myself  sure  that  I  was,  as  I  may  put 
it,  free;  it  was  at  all  events  indisputable  that  as  I 
stood  there  watching  her  recede  and  fairly  studying, 
in  my  preoccupation,  her  handsome  affirmative  back 
and  the  special  sweep  of  her  long  dress — it  was  indis- 
putable that,  on  some  intimation  I  could,  at  the 
instant,  recognise  but  not  seize,  my  consciousness  was 
aware  of  having  performed  a  full  revolution.  If  I 
was  free,  that  was  what  I  had  been  only  so  short 
a  time  before,  what  I  had  been  as  I  drove,  in  London, 
to  the  station.  Was  this  now  a  foreknowledge  that, 
on  the  morrow,  in  driving  away,  I  should  feel  myself 
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restored  to  that  blankness?  The  state  lost  was  the 
state  of  exemption  from  intense  obsessions,  and  the 
state  recovered  would  therefore  logically  match  it. 
If  the  foreknowledge  had  thus,  as  by  the  stir  of  the 
air  from  my  friend's  whisk  of  her  train,  descended 
upon  me,  my  liberation  was  in  a  manner  what  I  was 
already  tasting.  Yet  how  I  also  felt,  with  it,  some- 
thing of  the  threat  of  a  chill  to  my  curiosity !  The 
taste  of  its  being  all  over,  that  really  sublime  success 
of  the  strained  vision  in  which  I  had  been  living  for 
crowded  hours — was  this  a  taste  that  I  was  sure  I 
should  particularly  enjoy?  Marked  enough  it  was, 
doubtless,  that  even  in  the  stress  of  perceiving  myself 
broken  with  I  ruefully  reflected  on  all  the  more,  on 
the  ever  so  much,  I  still  wanted  to  know ! 

Well,  something  of  this  quantity,  in  any  case, 
would  come,  since  Mrs.  Briss  did  want  to  speak 
to  me.  The  suspense  that  remained  with  me,  as  I 
have  indicated,  was  the  special  fresh  one  she  had 
just  produced.  It  fed,  for  a  little,  positively,  on  that 
survey  of  her  fine  retreating  person  to  which  I  have 
confessed  that  my  eyes  attached  themselves.  These 
seconds  were  naturally  few,  and  yet  my  memory 
gathers  from  them  something  that  I  can  only 
compare,  in  its  present  effect,  to  the  scent  of  a 
strange  flower  passed  rapidly  under  my  nose.  I 
seem  in  other  words  to  recall  that  I  received  in  that 
brush  the  very  liveliest  impression  that  my  whole 
adventure  was  to  yield — the  impression  that  is  my 
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reason  for  speaking  of  myself  as  having  at  the 
juncture  in  question  "studied"  Mrs.  Brissenden's 
back.  Study  of  a  profound  sort  would  appear 
needed  in  truth  to  account  for  it.  It  was  as  hand- 
some and  affirmative  that  she  at  once  met  and 
evaded  my  view,  but  was  not  the  affirmation  (as 
distinguished  from  the  handsomeness,  which  was  a 
matter  of  stature  and  mass,)  fairly  downright  and 
defiant?  Didn't  what  I  saw  strike  me  as  saying 
straight  at  me,  as  far  as  possible,  "I  am  young — I 
am  and  I  will  be ;  see,  see  if  I'm  not ;  there,  there, 
there!" — with  "there's"  as  insistent  and  rhythmical 
as  the  undulations  of  her  fleeing  presence,  as  the 
bejewelled  nod  of  her  averted  brow?  If  her  face 
had  not  been  hidden,  should  I  not  precisely  have 
found  myself  right  in  believing  that  it  looked, 
exactly,  for  those  instants,  dreadfully  older  than  it 
had  ever  yet  had  to?  The  answer  ideally  cynical 
would  have  been  :  "  Oh,  any  woman  of  your  resources 
can  look  young  with  her  back  turned !  But  you've 
had  to  turn  it  to  make  that  proclamation."  She 
passed  out  of  the  room  proclaiming,  and  I  did  stand 
there  a  little  defeated,  even  though  with  her  word 
for  another  chance  at  her.  Was  this  word  one  that 
she  would  keep  ?  I  had  got  off — yes,  to  a  certainty. 
But  so  too  had  not  she? 

Naturally,  at  any  rate,  I  didn't  stay  planted ;  and 
though  it  seemed  long  it  was  probably  for  no  great 
time  after  this  that  I  roamed  in  my  impatience.     I 
O 
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was  divided  between  the  discourtesy  of  wishing  the 
ladies  would  go  to  bed  and  the  apprehension  that 
if  they  did  too  soon  go  I  might  yet  lose  everything. 
Was  Mrs.  Briss  waiting  for  more  privacy,  or  was  she 
only  waiting  for  a  complete  escape  ?  Of  course,  even 
while  I  asked  myself  that,  I  had  to  remember  how 
much  I  was  taking  for  granted  on  her  part  in  the 
way  of  conscious  motive.  Still,  if  she  had  not  a 
motive  for  escaping,  why  had  she  not  had  one,  five 
minutes  before,  for  coming  to  the  point  with  me? 
This  inquiry  kept  me  hovering  where  she  might 
at  any  instant  find  me,  but  that  was  not  inconsistent 
with  my  presently  passing,  like  herself,  into  another 
room.  The  first  one  I  entered — there  were  great 
chains  of  them  at  Newmarch — showed  me  once  more, 
at  the  end  opposite  the  door,  the  object  that  all  day 
had  been,  present  or  absent,  most  in  my  eyes,  and 
that  there  now  could  be  no  fallacy  in  my  recognising. 
Mrs.  Server's  unquenchable  little  smile  had  never 
yet  been  so  far  from  quenched  as  when  it  recognised, 
on  its  own  side,  that  I  had  just  had  time  to  note 
how  Ford  Obert  was,  for  a  change,  taking  it  in. 
These  two  friends  of  mine  appeared  to  have  moved 
together,  after  the  music,  to  the  corner  in  which  I 
should  not  have  felt  it  as  misrepresenting  the  matter 
to  say  that  I  surprised  them.  They  owed  nothing  of 
the  harmony  that  held  them — unlike  my  other 
couple — to  the  constraint  of  a  common  seat ;  a  small 
glazed  table,  a  receptacle  for  minute  objects  of  price, 
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extended  itself  between  them  as  if  it  had  offered 
itself  as  an  occasion  for  their  drawing  toward  it  a 
pair  of  low  chairs ;  but  their  union  had  nevertheless 
such  an  air  of  accepted  duration  as  led  it  slightly 
to  puzzle  me.  This  would  have  been  a  reason  the 
more  for  not  interrupting  it  even  had  I  not  peculiarly 
wished  to  respect  it.  It  was  grist  to  my  mill  some- 
how that  something  or  other  had  happened  as  a 
consequence  of  which  Obert  had  lost  the  impulse 
to  repeat  to  me  his  odd  invitation  to  intervene.  He 
gave  me  no  notice  as  I  passed ;  the  notice  was  all 
from  his  companion.  It  constituted,  I  felt,  on  her 
part,  precisely  as  much  and  precisely  as  little  of 
an  invitation  as  it  had  constituted  at  the  moment 
— so  promptly  following  our  arrival — of  my  first 
seeing  them  linked;  which  is  but  another  way  of 
saying  that  nothing  in  Mrs.  Server  appeared  to 
acknowledge  a  lapse.  It  was  nearly  midnight,  but 
she  was  again  under  arms  ;  everything  conceivable — 
or  perhaps  rather  inconceivable — had  passed  between 
us  before  dinner,  but  her  face  was  exquisite  again 
in  its  repudiation  of  any  reference. 

Any  reference,  I  saw,  would  have  been  difficult  to 
me,  had  I  unluckily  been  forced  to  approach  her. 
What  would  have  made  the  rare  delicacy  of  the 
problem  was  that  blankness  itself  was  the  most 
direct  reference  of  all.  I  had,  however,  as  I  passed 
her  by,  a  comprehension  as  inward  as  that  with  which 
I  had  watched  Mrs.  Briss's  retreat.  "  What  shall 
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I  see  when  I  next  see  you  ?  "  was  what  I  had  mutely 
asked  of  Mrs.  Briss ;  but  "  God  grant  I  don't  see  you 
again  at  all ! "  was  the  prayer  sharply  determined 
in  my  heart  as  I  left  Mrs.  Server  behind  me.  I 
left  her  behind  me  for  ever,  but  the  prayer  has  not 
been  answered.  I  did  see  her  again  ;  I  see  her  now ; 
I  shall  see  her  always;  I  shall  continue  to  feel  at 
moments  in  my  own  facial  muscles  the  deadly  little 
ache  of  her  heroic  grin.  With  this,  however,  I  was 
not  then  to  reckon,  and  my  simple  philosophy  of  the 
moment  could  be  but  to  get  out  of  the  room.  The 
result  of  that  movement  was  that,  two  minutes  later, 
at  another  doorway,  but  opening  this  time  into  a 
great  corridor,  I  found  myself  arrested  by  a  combina- 
tion that  should  really  have  counted  for  me  as  the 
least  of  my  precious  anomalies,  but  that — as  accident 
happened  to  protect  me — I  watched,  so  long  as  I 
might,  with  intensity.  I  should  in  this  connection 
describe  my  eyes  as  yet  again  engaging  the  less 
scrutable  side  of  the  human  figure,  were  it  not  that 
poor  Briss's  back,  now  presented  to  me  beside  his 
wife's — for  these  were  the  elements  of  the  combina- 
tion— had  hitherto  seemed  to  me  the  most  eloquent 
of  his  aspects.  It  was  when  he  presented  his  face 
that  he  looked,  each  time,  older ;  but  it  was  when  he 
showed  you,  from  behind,  the  singular  stoop  of  his 
shoulders,  that  he  looked  oldest. 

They  had  just  passed  the  door  when  I  emerged, 
and  they  receded,  at  a  slow  pace  and  with  a  kind 
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of  confidential  nearness,  down  the  long  avenue  of 
the  lobby.  Her  head  was  always  high  and  her 
husband's  always  low,  so  that  I  couldn't  be  sure 
—  it  might  have  been  only  my  fancy  —  that  the 
contrast  of  this  habit  was  more  marked  in  them 
than  usual.  If  I  had  known  nothing  about  them  I 
should  have  just  unimaginatively  said  that  talk  was 
all  on  one  side  and  attention  all  on  the  other.  I, 
of  course,  for  that  matter,  did  know  nothing  about 
them ;  yet  I  recall  how  it  came  to  me,  as  my 
extemporised  shrewdness  hung  in  their  rear,  that 
I  mustn't  think  anything  too  grossly  simple  of  what 
might  be  taking  place  between  them.  My  position 
was,  in  spite  of  myself,  that  of  my  having  mastered 
enough  possibilities  to  choose  from.  If  one  of  these 
might  be — for  her  face,  in  spite  of  the  backward 
cock  of  her  head,  was  turned  to  him — that  she  was 
looking  her  time  of  life  straight  at  him  and  yet 
making  love  to  him  with  it  as  hard  as  ever  she 
could,  so  another  was  that  he  had  been  already 
so  thoroughly  got  back  into  hand  that  she  had  no 
need  of  asking  favours,  that  she  was  more  splendid 
than  ever,  and  that,  the  same  poor  Briss  as  before 
his  brief  adventure,  he  was  only  feeling  afresh  in 
his  soul,  as  a  response  to  her,  the  gush  of  the 
sacred  fount.  Presumptuous  choice  as  to  these 
alternatives  failed,  on  my  part,  in  time,  let  me  say, 
to  flower ;  it  rose  before  me  in  time  that,  whatever 
might  be,  for  the  exposed  instant,  the  deep  note 
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of  their  encounter,  only  one  thing  concerned  me 
in  it :  its  being  wholly  their  own  business.  So  for 
that  I  liberally  let  it  go,  passing  into  the  corridor, 
but  proceeding  in  the  opposite  sense  and  aiming 
at  an  issue  which  I  judged  I  should  reach  before 
they  would  turn  in  their  walk.  I  had  not,  however, 
reached  it  before  I  caught  the  closing  of  the  door 
furthest  from  me ;  at  the  sound  of  which  I  looked 
about  to  find  the  Brissendens  gone.  They  had  not 
remained  for  another  turn,  but  had  taken  their 
course,  evidently,  back  to  the  principal  drawing- 
room,  where,  no  less  presumably,  the  procession 
of  the  ladies  bedward  was  even  then  forming. 
Mrs.  Briss  would  fall  straight  into  it,  and  I  had 
accordingly  lost  her.  I  hated  to  appear  to  pursue 
her,  late  in  the  day  as  it  may  appear  to  affirm  that 
I  put  my  dignity  before  my  curiosity. 

Free  again,  at  all  events,  to  wait  or  to  wander, 
I  lingered  a  minute  where  I  had  stopped — close  to 
a  wide  window,  as  it  happened,  that,  at  this  end 
of  the  passage,  stood  open  to  the  warm  darkness 
and  overhung,  from  no  great  height,  one  of  the 
terraces.  The  night  was  mild  and  rich,  and  though 
the  lights  within  were,  in  deference  to  the  tempera- 
ture, not  too  numerous,  I  found  the  breath  of  the 
outer  air  a  sudden  corrective  to  the  grossness  of 
our  lustre  and  the  thickness  of  our  medium,  our 
general  heavy  humanity.  I  felt  its  taste  sweet, 
and  while  I  leaned  for  refreshment  on  the  sill  I 
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thought  of  many  things.  One  of  those  that  passed 
before  me  was  the  way  that  Newmarch  and  its 
hospitalities  were  sacrificed,  after  all,  and  much 
more  than  smaller  circles,  to  material  frustrations. 
We  were  all  so  fine  and  formal,  and  the  ladies  in 
particular  at  once  so  little  and  so  much  clothed,  so 
beflounced  yet  so  denuded,  that  the  summer  stars 
called  to  us  in  vain.  We  had  ignored  them  in  our 
crystal  cage,  among  our  tinkling  lamps;  no  more 
free  really  to  alight  than  if  we  had  been  dashing 
in  a  locked  railway-train  across  a  lovely  land.  I 
remember  asking  myself  if  I  mightn't  still  take  a 
turn  under  them,  and  I  remember  that  on  appealing 
to  my  watch  for  its  sanction  I  found  midnight  to 
have  struck.  That  then  was  the  end,  and  my 
only  real  alternatives  were  bed  or  the  smoking- 
room.  The  difficulty  with  bed  was  that  I  was  in 
no  condition  to  sleep,  and  the  difficulty  about 
rejoining  the  men  was  that — definitely,  yes— there 
was  one  of  them  I  desired  not  again  to  see.  I  felt 
it  with  sharpness  as  I  leaned  on  the  sill ;  I  felt  it 
with  sadness  as  I  looked  at  the  stars ;  I  felt  once 
more  what  I  had  felt  on  turning  a  final  back  five 
minutes  before,  so  designedly,  on  Mrs.  Server.  I 
saw  poor  Briss  as  he  had  just  moved  away  from 
me,  and  I  knew,  as  I  had  known  in  the  other  case, 
that  my  troubled  sense  would  fain  feel  I  had 
practically  done  with  him.  It  would  be  well,  for 
aught  I  could  do  for  him,  that  I  should  have  seen 
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the  last  of  him.  What  remained  with  me  from 
that  vision  of  his  pacing  there  with  his  wife  was 
the  conviction  that  his  fate,  whatever  it  was,  held 
him  fast.  It  wouldn't  let  him  go,  and  all  I  could 
ask  of  it  now  was  that  it  should  let  me.  I  would 
go — I  was  going;  if  I  had  not  had  to  accept  the 
interval  of  the  night  I  should  indeed  already  have 
gone.  The  admonitions  of  that  moment  —  only 
confirmed,  I  hasten  to  add,  by  what  was  still  to 
come — were  that  I  should  catch  in  the  morning, 
with  energy,  an  earlier  train  to  town  than  anyone 
else  was  likely  to  take,  and  get  off  alone  by  it, 
bidding  farewell  for  a  long  day  to  Newmarch.  I 
should  be  in  small  haste  to  come  back,  for  I  should 
leave  behind  me  my  tangled  theory,  no  loose  thread 
of  which  need  I  ever  again  pick  up,  in  no  stray 
mesh  of  which  need  my  foot  again  trip.  It  was 
on  my  way  to  the  place,  in  fine,  that  my  obsession 
had  met  me,  and  it  was  by  retracing  those  steps 
that  I  should  be  able  to  get  rid  of  it,  Only  I 
must  break  off  sharp,  must  escape  all  reminders  by 
forswearing  all  returns. 

That  was  very  well,  but  it  would  perhaps  have 
been  better  still  if  I  had  gone  straight  to  bed.  In 
that  case  I  should  have  broken  off  sharp — too  sharp 
to  become  aware  of  something  that  kept  me  a  minute 
longer  at  the  window  and  that  had  the  instant  effect 
of  making  me  wonder  if,  in  the  interest  of  observa- 
tion, I  mightn't  snap  down  the  electric  light  that, 
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playing  just  behind  me,  must  show  where  I  stood.  I 
resisted  this  impulse  and,  with  the  thought  that  my 
position  was  in  no  way  compromising,  chanced  being 
myself  observed.  I  presently  saw  moreover  that  I 
was  really  not  in  evidence:  I  could  take  in  freely 
what  I  had  at  first  not  been  sure  of,  the  identity  of 
the  figure  stationed  just  within  my  range,  but  just  out 
of  that  of  the  light  projected  from  my  window.  One 
of  the  men  of  our  company  had  come  out  by  himself 
for  a  stroll,  and  the  man  was  Gilbert  Long.  He  had 
paused,  I  made  out,  in  his  walk ;  his  back  was  to  the 
house,  and,  resting  on  the  balustrade  of  the  terrace 
with  a  cigarette  in  his  lips,  he  had  given  way  to  a 
sense  of  the  fragrant  gloom.  He  moved  so  little 
that  I  was  sure — making  no  turn  that  would  have 
made  me  draw  back ;  he  only  smoked  slowly  in  his 
place  and  seemed  as  lost  in  thought  as  I  was  lost  in 
my  attention  to  him.  I  scarce  knew  what  this  told 
me;  all  I  felt  was  that,  however  slight  the  incident 
and  small  the  evidence,  it  essentially  fitted  in.  It 
had  for  my  imagination  a  value,  for  my  theory  a 
price,  and  it  in  fact  constituted  an  impression  under 
the  influence  of  which  this  theory,  just  impatiently 
shaken  off,  perched  again  on  my  shoulders.  It  was 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  me  to  see  Long  in  such 
detachment,  in  such  apparent  concentration.  These 
things  marked  and  presented  him  more  than  any  had 
yet  done,  and  placed  him  more  than  any  yet  in  rela- 
tion to  other  matters.  They  showed  him,  I  thought, 
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as  serious,  his  situation  as  grave.  I  couldn't  have 
said  what  they  proved,  but  I  was  as  affected  by  them 
as  if  they  proved  everything.  The  proof  simply 
acted  from  the  instant  the  vision  of  him  alone  there 
in  the  warm  darkness  was  caught.  It  was  just  with 
all  that  was  in  the  business  that  he  was,  that  he  had 
fitfully  needed  to  be,  alone.  Nervous  and  restless 
after  separating,  under  my  eyes,  from  Mrs.  Briss,  he 
had  wandered  off  to  the  smoking-room,  as  yet  empty; 
he  didn't  know  what  to  do  either,  and  was  incapable 
of  bed  and  of  sleep.  He  had  observed  the  com- 
munication of  the  smoking-room  with  the  terrace 
and  had  come  out  into  the  air ;  this  was  what  suited 
him,  and,  with  pauses  and  meditations,  much,  possibly, 
by  this  time  to  turn  over,  he  prolonged  his  soft  vigil. 
But  he  at  last  moved,  and  I  found  myself  startled.  I 
gave  up  watching  and  retraced  my  course.  I  felt, 
none  the  less,  fairly  humiliated.  It  had  taken  but 
another  turn  of  an  eye  to  re-establish  all  my  con- 
nections. 

I  had  not,  however,  gone  twenty  steps  before  I  met 
Ford  Obert,  who  had  entered  the  corridor  from  the 
other  end  and  was,  as  he  immediately  let  me  know, 
on  his  way  to  the  smoking-room. 

"  Is  everyone  then  dispersing  ?  " 

"  Some  of  the  men,  I  think,"  he  said,  "  are  following 
me;  others,  I  believe — wonderful  creatures! — have 
gone  to  array  themselves.  Others  still,  doubtless, 
have  gone  to  bed." 
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"And  the  ladies?" 

"Oh,  they've  floated  away — soared  aloft;  to  high 
jinks— isn't  that  the  idea? — in  their  own  quarters. 
Don't  they  too,  at  these  hours,  practise  sociabilities 
of  sorts?  They  make,  at  any  rate,  here,  an  extra- 
ordinary picture  on  that  great  staircase." 

I  thought  a  moment.  "  I  wish  I  had  seen  it.  But 
I  do  see  it.  Yes — splendid.  Is  the  place  wholly 
cleared  of  them?" 

"Save,  it  struck  me,  so  far  as  they  may  have  left 
some  '  black  plume  as  a  token ' " 

"  Not,  I  trust,"  I  returned,  "  of  any  '  lie '  their  *  soul 
hath  spoken ! '  But  not  one  of  them  lingers  ?  " 

He  seemed  to  wonder.    " '  Lingers  ? '     For  what  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know— in  this  house ! " 

He  looked  at  our  long  vista,  still  lighted — appeared 
to  feel  with  me  our  liberal  ease,  which  implied  that 
unseen  powers  waited  on  our  good  pleasure  and  sat 
up  for  us.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  fact,  the  liberal 
ease  at  Newmarch.  Yet  Obert  reminded  me — if  I 
needed  the  reminder — that  I  mustn't  after  all  pre- 
sume on  it.  "  Was  one  of  them  to  linger  for  you  ?  " 

"Well,  since  you  ask  me,  it  was  what  I  hoped. 
But  since  you  answer  for  it  that  my  hope  has  not 
been  met,  I  bow  to  a  superior  propriety." 

"  You  mean  you'll  come  and  smoke  with  me  ?  Do 
then  come." 

"What,  if  I  do,"  I  asked  with  an  idea,  "will  you 
give  me?" 
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"  I'm  afraid  I  can  promise  you  nothing  more  that  7 
deal  in  than  a  bad  cigarette." 

"  And  what  then,"  I  went  on,  "  will  you  take  from 
me?" 

He  had  met  my  eyes,  and  now  looked  at  me  a 
little  with  a  smile  that  I  thought  just  conscious. 
"  Well,  I'm  afraid  I  can't  take  any  more " 

"  Of  the  sort  of  stuff,"  I  laughed,  "  you've  already 
had?  Sorry  stuff,  perhaps — a  poor  thing  but  mine 
own !  Such  as  it  is,  I  only  ask  to  keep  it  for  myself, 
and  that  isn't  what  I  meant.  I  meant  what  flower 
will  you  gather,  what  havoc  will  you  play ?  " 

"Well?"  he  said  as  I  hesitated. 

"Among  superstitions  that  I,  after  all,  cherish 
Mon  siege  est  fait — a  great  glittering  crystal  palace. 
How  many  panes  will  you  reward  me  for  amiably 
sitting  up  with  you  by  smashing  ?  " 

It  might  have  been  my  mere  fancy — but  it  was 
my  fancy — that  he  looked  at  me  a  trifle  harder. 
"  How  on  earth  can  I  tell  what  you're  talking  about  ?" 

I  waited  a  moment,  then  went  on :  "  Did  you 
happen  to  count  them?" 

"  Count  whom  ?  " 

"Why,  the  ladies  as  they  filed  up.  Was  the 
number  there?" 

He  gave  a  jerk  of  impatience.  "Go  and  see  for 
yourself!" 

Once  more  I  just  waited.  "  But  suppose  I  should 
find  Mrs.  Server ?" 
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"  Prowling  there  on  the  chance  of  you  ?  Well — I 
thought  she  was  what  you  wanted." 

"Then,"  I  returned,  "you  could  tell  what  I  was 
talking  about ! "  For  a  moment  after  this  we  faced 
each  other  without  more  speech,  but  I  presently 
continued :  "  You  didn't  really  notice  if  any  lady 
stayed  behind?" 

"  I  think  you  ask  too  much  of  me,"  he  at  last 
brought  out.  "Take  care  of  your  ladies,  my  dear 
man,  yourself!  Go,"  he  repeated,  "and  see." 

"  Certainly — it's  better ;  but  I'll  rejoin  you  in  three 
minutes."  And  while  he  went  his  way  to  the 
smoking-room  I  proceeded  without  more  delay  to 
assure  myself,  performing  in  the  opposite  sense  the 
journey  I  had  made  ten  minutes  before.  It  was 
extraordinary  what  the  sight  of  Long  alone  in  the 
outer  darkness  had  done  for  me :  my  expression  of 
it  would  have  been  that  it  had  put  me  "on"  again 
at  the  moment  of  my  decidedly  feeling  myself  off. 
I  believed  that  if  I  hadn't  seen  him  I  could  now 
have  gone  to  bed  without  seeing  Mrs.  Briss ;  but 
my  renewed  impression  had  suddenly  made  the 
difference.  If  that  was  the  way  he  struck  me,  how 
might  not,  if  I  could  get  at  her,  she?  And  she 
might,  after  all,  in  the  privacy  at  last  offered  us 
by  empty  rooms,  be  waiting  for  me.  I  went  through 
them  all,  however,  only  to  find  them  empty  indeed. 
In  conformity  with  the  large  allowances  of  every 
sort  that  were  the  law  of  Newmarch,  they  were  still 
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open  and  lighted,  so  that  if  I  had  believed  in 
Mrs.  Briss's  reappearance  I  might  conveniently,  on 
the  spot,  have  given  her  five  minutes  more.  I  am 
not  sure,  for  that  matter,  that  I  didn't.  I  remember 
at  least  wondering  if  I  mightn't  ring  somewhere 
for  a  servant  and  cause  a  question  to  be  sent  up 
to  her.  I  didn't  ring,  but  I  must  have  lingered  a 
little  on  the  chance  of  the  arrival  of  servants  to 
extinguish  lights  and  see  the  house  safe.  They  had 
not  arrived,  however,  by  the  time  I  again  felt  that 
I  must  give  up. 


XI 


I  GAVE  up  by  going,  decidedly,  to  the  smoking- 
room,  where  several  men  had  gathered  and 
where  Obert,  a  little  apart  from  them,  was  in 
charmed  communion  with  the  bookshelves.  They 
are  wonderful,  everywhere,  at  Newmarch,  the  book- 
shelves, but  he  put  a  volume  back  as  he  saw  me 
come  in,  and  a  moment  later,  when  we  were  seated, 
I  said  to  him  again,  as  a  recall  of  our  previous 
passage,  "  Then  you  could  tell  what  I  was  talking 
about!"  And  I  added,  to  complete  my  reference, 
"Since  you  thought  Mrs.  Server  was  the  person 
whom,  when  I  stopped  you,  I  was  sorry  to  learn 
from  you  I  had  missed." 

His  momentary  silence  appeared  to  admit  the 
connection  I  established.  "Then  you  find  you  have 
missed  her  ?  She  wasn't  there  for  you  ?  " 

"There's  no  one  'there  for  me';  so  that  I  fear 
that  if  you  weren't,  as  it  happens,  here  for  me,  my 
amusement  would  be  quite  at  an  end.  I  had,  in 
fact,"  I  continued,  "  already  given  it  up  as  lost  when 
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I  came  upon  you,  a  while  since,  in  conversation  with 
the  lady  we've  named.  At  that,  I  confess,  my 
prospects  gave  something  of  a  flare.  I  said  to  myself 
that  since  your  interest  hadn't  then  wholly  dropped, 
why,  even  at  the  worst,  should  mine?  Yours  was 
mine,  wasn't  it?  for  a  little,  this  morning.  Or  was 
it  mine  that  was  yours  ?  We  exchanged,  at  any 
rate,  some  lively  impressions.  Only,  before  we  had 
done,  your  effort  dropped  or  your  discretion  inter- 
vened :  you  gave  up,  as  none  of  your  business,  the 
question  that  had  suddenly  tempted  us." 

"And  you  gave  it  up  too,"  said  my  friend. 

"Yes,  and  it  was  on  the  idea  that  it  was  mine 
as  little  as  yours  that  we  separated." 

"Well  then?"  He  kept  his  eyes,  with  his  head 
thrown  back,  on  the  warm  bindings,  admirable  for 
old  gilt  and  old  colour,  that  covered  the  opposite  wall. 

"  Well  then,  if  I've  correctly  gathered  that  you're, 
in  spite  of  our  common  renunciation,  still  interested, 
I  confess  to  you  that  I  am.  I  took  my  detachment 
too  soon  for  granted.  I  haven't  been  detached.  I'm 
not,  hang  me !  detached  now.  And  it's  all  because 
you  were  originally  so  suggestive." 

"Originally?" 

"Why,  from  the  moment  we  met  here  yesterday — 
the  moment  of  my  first  seeing  you  with  Mrs.  Server. 
The  look  you  gave  me  then  was  really  the  beginning 
of  everything.  Everything  " — and  I  spoke  now  with 
real  conviction — "  was  traceably  to  spring  from  it" 
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"What  do  you  mean,"  he  asked,  "by  everything?" 

"Well,  this  failure  of  detachment  What  you  said 
to  me  as  we  were  going  up  yesterday  afternoon  to 
dress — what  you  said  to  me  then  is  responsible  for 
it.  And  since  it  comes  to  that,"  I  pursued,  "  I  make 
out  for  myself  now  that  you're  not  detached  either — 
unless,  that  is,  simply  detached  from  me.  I  had 
indeed  a  suspicion  of  that  as  I  passed  through  the 
room  there." 

He  smoked  through  another  pause.  "You've  ex- 
traordinary notions  of  responsibility." 

I  watched  him  a  moment,  but  he  only  stared  at 
the  books  without  looking  round.  Something  in  his 
voice  had  made  me  more  certain,  and  my  certainty 
made  me  laugh.  "  I  see  you  are  serious ! " 

But  he  went  on  quietly  enough.  "You've  extra- 
ordinary notions  of  responsibility.  I  deny  alto- 
gether mine." 

"You  are  serious — you  are!"  I  repeated  with  a 
gaiety  that  I  meant  as  inoffensive  and  that  I  believe 
remained  so.  "But  no  matter.  You're  no  worse 
than  I." 

"  I'm  clearly,  by  your  own  story,  not  half  so  bad. 
But,  as  you  say,  no  matter.  I  don't  care." 

I  ventured  to  keep  it  up.     "  Oh,  don't  you  ?  " 

His  good  nature  was  proof.     "  I  don't  care." 

"Then  why  didn't  you  so  much  as  look  at  me  a 
while  ago  ?  " 

"Didn't  I  look  at  you?" 
P 
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"  You  know  perfectly  you  didn't.  Mrs.  Server  did 
— with  her  unutterable  intensity ;  making  me  feel 
afresh,  by  the  way,  that  I've  never  seen  a  woman 
compromise  herself  so  little  by  proceedings  so  com- 
promising. But  though  you  saw  her  intensity,  it 
never  diverted  you  for  an  instant  from  your  own." 

He  lighted  before  he  answered  this  a  fresh  cigarette. 
"A  man  engaged  in  talk  with  a  charming  woman 
scarcely  selects  that  occasion  for  winking  at  some- 
body else." 

"You  mean  he  contents  himself  with  winking  at 
her?  My  dear  fellow,  that  wasn't  enough  for  you 
yesterday,  and  it  wouldn't  have  been  enough  for  you 
this  morning,  among  the  impressions  that  led  to  our 
last  talk.  It  was  just  the  fact  that  you  did  wink, 
that  you  had  winked,  at  me  that  wound  me  up." 

"And  what  about  the  fact  that  you  had  winked  at 
me?  Your  winks — come" — Obert  laughed — "are 
portentous ! " 

"  Oh,  if  we  recriminate,"  I  cheerfully  said  after  a 
moment,  "  we  agree." 

" I'm  not  so  sure,"  he  returned,  "that  we  agree." 

"Ah,  then,  if  we  differ  it's  still  more  interesting. 
Because,  you  know,  we  didn't  differ  either  yesterday 
or  this  morning." 

Without  hurry  or  flurry,  but  with  a  decent  con- 
fusion, his  thoughts  went  back.  "  I  thought  you  said 
just  now  we  did — recognising,  as  you  ought,  that  you 
were  keen  about  a  chase  of  which  I  washed  my  hands." 
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"  No — I  wasn't  keen.  You've  just  mentioned  that 
you  remember  my  giving  up.  I  washed  my  hands 
too." 

It  seemed  to  leave  him  with  the  moral  of  this. 
"Then,  if  our  hands  are  clean,  what  are  we  talking 
about?" 

I  turned,  on  it,  a  little  more  to  him,  and  looked  at 
him  so  long  that  he  had  at  last  to  look  at  me; 
with  which,  after  holding  his  eyes  another  moment, 
I  made  my  point.  "  Our  hands  are  not  clean." 

"Ah,  speak  for  your  own ! " — and  as  he  moved 
back  I  might  really  have  thought  him  uneasy.  There 
was  a  hint  of  the  same  note  in  the  way  he  went  on : 
"  I  assure  you  I  decline  all  responsibility.  I  see  the 
responsibility  as  quite  beautifully  yours." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "  I  only  want  to  be  fair.  You  were 
the  first  to  bring  it  out  that  she  was  changed." 

"Well,  she  isn't  changed !  "  said  my  friend  with  an 
almost  startling  effect,  for  me,  of  suddenness.  "  Or 
rather,"  he  immediately  and  incongruously  added, 
"she  is.  She's  changed  back." 

" '  Back '  ?  "     It  made  me  stare. 

"  Back,"  he  repeated  with  a  certain  sharpness  and 
as  if  to  have  done  at  last,  for  himself,  with  the 
muddle  of  it. 

But  there  was  that  in  me  that  could  let  him  see 
he  had  far  from  done ;  and  something,  above  all,  told 
me  now  that  he  absolutely  mustn't  have  before  I 
had.  I  quickly  moreover  saw  that  I  must,  with  an 
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art,  make  him  want  not  to.  "  Back  to  what  she  was 
when  you  painted  her  ?  " 

He  had  to  think  an  instant  for  this.  "  No — not 
quite  to  that." 

"  To  what  then  ?  " 

He  tried  in  a  manner  to  oblige  me.  "  To  some- 
thing else." 

It  seemed  so,  for  my  thought,  the  gleam  of  some- 
thing that  fitted,  that  I  was  almost  afraid  of  quench- 
ing the  gleam  by  pressure.  I  must  then  get  every- 
thing I  could  from  him  without  asking  too  much. 
"  You  don't  quite  know  to  what  else  ?  " 

"  No — I  don't  quite  know."  But  there  was  a 
sound  in  it,  this  time,  that  I  took  as  the  hint  of  a 
wish  to  know — almost  a  recognition  that  I  might 
help  him. 

I  helped  him  accordingly  as  I  could  and,  I  may 
add,  as  far  as  the  positive  flutter  he  had  stirred  in  me 
suffered.  It  fitted— it  fitted !  "  If  her  change  is  to 
something  other,  I  suppose  then  a  change  back  is  not 
quite  the  exact  name  for  it." 

"  Perhaps  not."  I  fairly  thrilled  at  his  taking  the 
suggestion  as  if  it  were  an  assistance.  "  She  isn't  at 
any  rate  what  I  thought  her  yesterday." 

It  was  amazing  into  what  depths  this  dropped  for 
me  and  with  what  possibilities  it  mingled.  "  I  re- 
member what  you  said  of  her  yesterday." 

I  drew  him  on  so  that  I  brought  back  for  him  the 
very  words  he  had  used.  "She  was  so  beastly  un- 
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happy."  And  he  used  them  now  visibly  not  as  a 
remembrance  of  what  he  had  said,  but  for  the  contrast 
of  the  fact  with  what  he  at  present  perceived;  so 
that  the  value  this  gave  for  me  to  what  he  at  present 
perceived  was  immense. 

"  And  do  you  mean  that  that's  gone  ?  " 

He  hung  fire,  however,  a  little  as  to  saying  so  much 
what  he  meant,  and  while  he  waited  he  again  looked 
at  me.  "What  do  you  mean?  Don't  you  think  so 
yourself?" 

I  laid  my  hand  on  his  arm  and  held  him  a  moment 
with  a  grip  that  betrayed,  I  daresay,  the  effort  in  me 
to  keep  my  thoughts  together  and  lose  not  a  thread. 
It  betrayed  at  once,  doubtless,  the  danger  of  that 
failure  and  the  sharp  foretaste  of  success.  I  re- 
member that  with  it,  absolutely,  I  struck  myself  as 
knowing  again  the  joy  of  the  intellectual  mastery 
of  things  unamenable,  that  joy  of  determining,  almost 
of  creating  results,  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
as  an  exhilaration  attached  to  some  of  my  plunges 
of  insight.  "It  would  take  long  to  tell  you  what 
I  mean." 

The  tone  of  it  made  him  fairly  watch  me  as  I  had 
been  watching  him.  "  Well,  haven't  we  got  the  whole 
night  ? " 

"  Oh,  it  would  take  more  than  the  whole  night — 
even  if  we  had  it!" 

"  By  which  you  suggest  that  we  haven't  it  ?  " 

"  No — we  haven't  it.     I  want  to  get  away." 
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"  To  go  to  bed  ?     I  thought  you  were  so  keen." 

"  I  am  keen.  Keen  is  no  word  for  it.  I  don't  want 
to  go  to  bed.  I  want  to  get  away." 

"  To  leave  the  house — in  the  middle  of  the  night  ? " 

"  Yes — absurd  as  it  may  seem.  You  excite  me  too 
much.  You  don't  know  what  you  do  to  me." 

He  continued  to  look  at  me ;  then  he  gave  a  laugh 
which  was  not  the  contradiction,  but  quite  the  attesta- 
tion, of  the  effect  produced  on  him  by  my  grip.  If 
I  had  wanted  to  hold  him  I  held  him.  It  only  came 
to  me  even  that  I  held  him  too  much.  I  felt  this  in 
fact  with  the  next  thing  he  said.  "If  you're  too 
excited,  then,  to  be  coherent  now,  will  you  tell  me 
to-morrow  ?  " 

I  took  time  myself  now  to  relight.  Ridiculous  as 
it  may  sound,  I  had  my  nerves  to  steady  ;  which  is  a 
proof,  surely,  that  for  real  excitement  there  are  no 
such  adventures  as  intellectual  ones.  "  Oh,  to-morrow 
I  shall  be  off  in  space  ! " 

"Certainly  we  shall  neither  of  us  be  here.  But 
can't  we  arrange,  say,  to  meet  in  town,  or  even  to  go 
up  together  in  such  conditions  as  will  enable  us  to 
talk?" 

I  patted  his  arm  again.  "Thank  you  for  your 
patience.  It's  really  good  of  you.  Who  knows  if 
I  shall  be  alive  to-morrow?  We  are  meeting.  We 
do  talk." 

But  with  all  I  had  to  think  of  I  must  have  fallen, 
on  this,  into  the  deepest  of  silences,  for  the  next 
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thing  I  remember  is  his  returning  :  "  We  don't ! "  I 
repeated  my  gesture  of  reassurance,  I  conveyed  that 
I  should  be  with  him  again  in  a  minute,  and  presently, 
while  he  gave  me  time,  he  came  back  to  something  of 
his  own.  "  My  wink,  at  all  events,  would  have  been 
nothing  for  any  question  between  us,  as  I've  just  said, 
without  yours.  That's  what  I  call  your  responsi- 
bility. It  was,  as  we  put  the  matter,  the  torch  of 
your  analogy " 

"  Oh,  the  torch  of  my  analogy ! " 

I  had  so  groaned  it — as  if  for  very  ecstasy — that  it 
pulled  him  up,  and  I  could  see  his  curiosity  as  indeed 
reaffected.  But  he  went  on  with  a  coherency  that 
somewhat  admonished  me  :  "  It  was  your  making  me, 
as  I  told  you  this  morning,  think  over  what  you  had 
said  about  Brissenden  and  his  wife :  it  was  that " 

"  That  made  you  think  over  " — I  took  him  straight 
up — "  what  you  yourself  had  said  about  our  troubled 
lady?  Yes,  precisely.  That  was  the  torch  of  my 
analogy.  What  I  showed  you  in  the  one  case  seemed 
to  tell  you  what  to  look  for  in  the  other.  You 
thought  it  over.  I  accuse  you  of  nothing  worse 
than  of  having  thought  it  over.  But  you  see  what 
thinking  it  over  does  for  it." 

The  way  I  said  this  appeared  to  amuse  him.  "  I 
see  what  it  does  for  you  !  " 

"No,  you  don't!  Not  at  all  yet.  That's  just  the 
embarrassment." 

"Just  whose?"     If    I   had   thanked  him   for  his 
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patience  he  showed  that  he  deserved  it.  "Just 
yours  ?  " 

"  Well,  say  mine.  But  when  you  do — — ! "  And  I 
paused  as  for  the  rich  promise  of  it. 

"  When  I  do  see  where  you  are,  you  mean  ?  " 

"  The  only  difficulty  is  whether  you  can  see.  But 
we  must  try.  You've  set  me  whirling  round,  but  we 
must  go  step  by  step.  Oh,  but  it's  all  in  your 
germ  ! " — I  kept  that  up.  "If  she  isn't  now  beastly 
unhappy " 

"  She's  beastly  happy  ? "  he  broke  in,  getting  firmer 
hold,  if  not  of  the  real  impression  he  had  just  been 
gathering  under  my  eyes,  then  at  least  of  something 
he  had  begun  to  make  out  that  my  argument  re- 
quired. "  Well,  that  is  the  way  I  see  her  difference. 
Her  difference,  I  mean,"  he  added,  in  his  evident 
wish  to  work  with  me,  "  her  difference  from  her  other 
difference  !  There ! "  He  laughed  as  if,  also,  he  had 
found  himself  fairly  fantastic.  "  Isn't  that  clear  for 
you?" 

"  Crystalline — for  me.  But  that's  because  I  know 
why." 

I  can  see  again  now  the  long  look  that,  on  this, 
he  gave  me.  I  made  out  already  much  of  what  was 
in  it  "  So  then  do  I ! " 

"  But  how  in  the  world ?  I  know,  for  myself, 

how  I  know." 

"  So  then  do  I,"  he  after  a  moment  repeated. 

"  And  can  you  tell  me  ?  " 
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"  Certainly.  By  what  I've  already  named  to  you — 
the  torch  of  your  analogy." 

I  turned  this  over.  "You've  made  evidently  an 
admirable  use  of  it.  But  the  wonderful  thing  is 
that  you  seem  to  have  done  so  without  having  all 
the  elements." 

He  on  his  side  considered.  "What  do  you  call 
all  the  elements?" 

"Oh,  it  would  take  me  long  to  tell  you!"  I 
couldn't  help  laughing  at  the  comparative  simplicity 
with  which  he  asked  it.  "  That's  the  sort  of  thing 
we  just  now  spoke  of  taking  a  day  for.  At  any  rate, 
such  as  they  are,  these  elements/'  I  went  on,  "  I 
believe  myself  practically  in  possession  of  them. 
But  what  I  don't  quite  see  is  how  you  can  be." 

Well,  he  was  able  to  tell  me.  "  Why  in  the  world 
shouldn't  your  analogy  have  put  me?"  He  spoke 
with  gaiety,  but  with  lucidity.  "  I'm  not  an  idiot 
either." 

"  I  see."    But  there  was  so  much ! 

"  Did  you  think  I  was  ?  "  he  amiably  asked. 

"No.  I  see,"  I  repeated.  Yet  I  didn't,  really, 
fully;  which  he  presently  perceived. 

"  You  made  me  think  of  your  view  of  the  Brissen- 
den  pair  till  I  could  think  of  nothing  else." 

"  Yes— yes,"  I  said.     "  Go  on." 

"Well,  as  you  had  planted  the  theory  in  me,  it 
began  to  bear  fruit.  I  began  to  watch  them.  I  con- 
tinued to  watch  them.  I  did  nothing  but  watch  them." 
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The  sudden  lowering  of  his  voice  in  this  confession 
— as  if  it  had  represented  a  sort  of  darkening  of  his 
consciousness — again  amused  me.  "  You  too  ?  How 
then  we've  been  occupied  !  For  I,  you  see,  have 
watched — or  had,  until  I  found  you  just  now  with 
Mrs.  Server — everyone,  everything  but  you." 

"  Oh,  I've  watched  you?  said  Ford  Obert  as  if  he 
had  then  perhaps  after  all  the  advantage  of  me. 
"  I  admit  that  I  made  you  out  for  myself  to  be 
back  on  the  scent;  for  I  thought  I  made  you  out 
baffled." 

To  learn  whether  I  really  had  been  was,  I  saw, 
what  he  would  most  have  liked ;  but  I  also  saw  that 
he  had,  as  to  this,  a  scruple  about  asking  me.  What 
I  most  saw,  however,  was  that  to  tell  him  I  should 
have  to  understand.  "What  scent  do  you  allude 
to?" 

He  smiled  as  if  I  might  have  fancied  I  could  fence. 
"  Why,  the  pursuit  of  the  identification  that's  none  of 
our  business — the  identification  of  her  lover." 

"Ah,  it's  as  to  that,"  I  instantly  replied,  "you've 
judged  me  baffled  ?  I'm  afraid,"  I  almost  as  quickly 
added,  "  that  I  must  admit  I  have  been.  Luckily,  at 
all  events,  it  is  none  of  our  business." 

"Yes,"  said  my  friend,  amused  on  his  side, 
"  nothing's  our  business  that  we  can't  find  out.  I 
saw  you  hadn't  found  him.  And  what,"  Obert 
continued,  "  does  he  matter  now  ? " 

It  took   but   a   moment  to   place   me   for   seeing 
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that  my  companion's  conviction  on  this  point  was 
a  conviction  decidedly  to  respect;  and  even  that 
amount  of  hesitation  was  but  the  result  of  my 
wondering  how  he  had  reached  it.  "  What,  indeed  ? " 
I  promptly  replied.  "But  how  did  you  see  I  had 
failed?" 

"By  seeing  that  I  myself  had.  For  I've  been 
looking  too.  He  isn't  here,"  said  Ford  Obert. 

Delighted  as  I  was  that  he  should  believe  it,  I  was 
yet  struck  by  the  complacency  of  his  confidence, 
which  connected  itself  again  with  my  observation 
of  their  so  recent  colloquy.  "  Oh,  for  you  to  be  so 
sure,  has  Mrs.  Server  squared  you  ? " 

"  Is  he  here  ?  "  he  for  all  answer  to  this  insistently 
asked. 

I  faltered  but  an  instant.  "No;  he  isn't  here. 
It's  no  thanks  to  one's  scruples,  but  perhaps  it's 
lucky  for  one's  manners.  I  speak  at  least  for  mine. 
If  you've  watched,"  I  pursued,  "you've  doubtless 
sufficiently  seen  what  has  already  become  of  mine. 
He  isn't  here,  at  all  events,"  I  repeated,  "and  we 
must  do  without  his  identity.  What,  in  fact,  are  we 
showing  each  other,"  I  asked,  "  but  that  we  have  done 
without  it  ?  " 

"  /  have  ! "  my  friend  declared  with  supreme  frank- 
ness and  with  something  of  the  note,  as  I  was  obliged 
to  recognise,  of  my  own  constructive  joy.  "  I've 
done  perfectly  without  it." 

I  saw  in  fact  that  he  had,  and  it  struck  me  really 
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as  wonderful.  But  I  controlled  the  expression  of  my 
wonder.  "So  that  if  you  spoke  therefore  just  now 
of  watching  them " 

"  I  meant  of  course " — he  took  it  straight  up — 
"  watching  the  Brissendens.  And  naturally,  above 
all,"  he  as  quickly  subjoined,  "the  wife." 

I  was  now  full  of  concurrence.  "  Ah,  naturally, 
above  all,  the  wife." 

So  far  as  was  required  it  encouraged  him.  "A 
woman's  lover  doesn't  matter — doesn't  matter  at 
least  to  anyone  but  himself,  doesn't  matter  to  you 
or  to  me  or  to  her — when  once  she  has  given  him  up." 

It  made  me,  this  testimony  of  his  observation, 
show,  in  spite  of  my  having  by  this  time  so  counted 
on  it,  something  of  the  vivacity  of  my  emotion. 
"She  has  given  him  up?" 

But  the  surprise  with  which  he  looked  round  put 
me  back  on  my  guard.  "  Of  what  else  then  are 
we  talking?" 

"  Of  nothing  else,  of  course,"  I  stammered.  "  But 

the  way  you  see ! "  I  found  my  refuge  in  the 

gasp  of  my  admiration. 

"  I  do  see.  But " — he  would  come  back  to  that — 
"  only  through  your  having  seen  first.  You  gave  me 
the  pieces.  I've  but  put  them  together.  You  gave 
me  the  Brissendens — bound  hand  and  foot ;  and  I've 
but  made  them,  in  that  sorry  state,  pull  me  through. 
I've  blown  on  my  torch,  in  other  words,  till,  flaring 
and  smoking,  it  has  guided  me,  through  a  magnificent 
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chiaroscuro  of  colour  and  shadow,  out  into  the  light 
of  day." 

I  was  really  dazzled  by  his  image,  for  it  represented 
his  personal  work.  "You've  done  more  than  I,  it 
strikes  me — and  with  less  to  do  it  with.  If  I  gave 
you  the  Brissendens  I  gave  you  all  I  had." 

"  But  all  you  had  was  immense,  my  dear  man. 
The  Brissendens  are  immense." 

"  Of  course  the  Brissendens  are  immense  !  If  they 
hadn't  been  immense  they  wouldn't  have  been — 
nothing  would  have  been — anything."  Then  after 
a  pause,  "Your  image  is  splendid,"  I  went  on — 
"  your  being  out  of  the  cave.  But  what  is  it  exactly," 
I  insidiously  threw  out,  "  that  you  call  the  '  light  of 
day'?" 

I  remained  a  moment,  however,  not  sure  whether 
I  had  been  too  subtle  or  too  simple.  He  had  another 
of  his  cautions.  "  What  do  you ?  " 

But  I  was  determined  to  make  him  give  it  me 
all  himself,  for  it  was  from  my  not  prompting  him 
that  its  value  would  come.  "  You  tell  me,"  I  accord- 
ingly rather  crudely  pleaded,  "  first." 

It  gave  us  a  moment  during  which  he  so  looked 
as  if  I  asked  too  much,  that  I  had  a  fear  of  losing 
all.  He  even  spoke  with  some  impatience.  "  If 
you  really  haven't  found  it  for  yourself,  you  know, 
I  scarce  see  what  you  can  have  found." 

Then  I  had  my  inspiration.  I  risked  an  approach 
to  roughness,  and  all  the  more  easily  that  my  words 
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were  strict  truth.  "  Oh,  don't  be  afraid — greater  things 
than  yours ! " 

It  succeeded,  for  it  played  upon  his  curiosity,  and 
he  visibly  imagined  that,  with  impatience  controlled, 
he  should  learn  what  these  things  were.  He  relaxed, 
he  responded,  and  the  next  moment  I  was  in  all  but 
full  enjoyment  of  the  piece  wanted  to  make  all  my 
other  pieces  right — right  because  of  that  special 
beauty  in  my  scheme  through  which  the  whole 
depended  so  on  each  part  and  each  part  so 
guaranteed  the  whole.  "What  I  call  the  light  of 
day  is  the  sense  I've  arrived  at  of  her  vision." 

"  Her  vision  ?  " — I  just  balanced  in  the  air. 

"Of  what  they  have  in  common.  His  —  poor 
chap's — extraordinary  situation  too." 

"  Bravo !     And  you  see  in  that ?  " 

"What,  all  these  hours,  has  touched,  fascinated, 
drawn  her.  It  has  been  an  instinct  with  her." 

"  Bravissimo ! " 

It  saw  him,  my  approval,  safely  into  port.  "  The 
instinct  of  sympathy,  pity — the  response  to  fellow- 
ship in  misery ;  the  sight  of  another  fate  as  strange, 
as  monstrous  as  her  own." 

I  couldn't  help  jumping  straight  up — I  stood  before 
him.  "  So  that  whoever  may  have  been  the  man,  the 
man  now,  the  actual  man " 

"  Oh,"  said  Obert,  looking,  luminous  and  straight, 
up  at  me  from  his  seat,  "the  man  now,  the  actual 
man 1"  But  he  stopped  short,  with  his  eyes 
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suddenly  quitting  me  and  his  words  becoming  a 
formless  ejaculation.  The  door  of  the  room,  to 
which  my  back  was  turned,  had  opened,  and  I 
quickly  looked  round.  It  was  Brissenden  himself 
who,  to  my  supreme  surprise,  stood  there,  with 
rapid  inquiry  in  his  attitude  and  face.  I  saw,  as 
soon  as  he  caught  mine,  that  I  was  what  he  wanted, 
and,  immediately  excusing  myself  for  an  instant  to 
Obert,  I  anticipated,  by  moving  across  the  room, 
the  need,  on  poor  Briss's  part,  of  my  further  de- 
monstration. My  whole  sense  of  the  situation  blazed 
up  at  the  touch  of  his  presence,  and  even  before 
I  reached  him  it  had  rolled  over  me  in  a  prodigious 
wave  that  I  had  lost  nothing  whatever.  I  can't 
begin  to  say  how  the  fact  of  his  appearance  crowned 
the  communication  my  interlocutor  had  just  made 
me,  nor  in  what  a  bright  confusion  of  many  things 
I  found  myself  facing  poor  Briss.  One  of  these 
things  was  precisely  that  he  had  never  been  so 
much  poor  Briss  as  at  this  moment.  That  ministered 
to  the  confusion  as  well  as  to  the  brightness,  for  if 
his  being  there  at  all  renewed  my  sources  and  re- 
plenished my  current — spoke  all,  in  short,  for  my 
gain — so,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  light  of  what 
I  had  just  had  from  Obert,  his  particular  aspect  was 
something  of  a  shock.  I  can't  present  this  especial 
impression  better  than  by  the  mention  of  my  instant 
certitude  that  what  he  had  come  for  was  to  bring 
me  a  message  and  that  somehow — yes,  indubitably — 
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this  circumstance  seemed  to  have  placed  him  again 
at  the  very  bottom  of  his  hole.  It  was  down  in  that 
depth  that  he  let  me  see  him — it  was  out  of  it  that 
he  delivered  himself.  Poor  Briss !  poor  Briss ! — 
I  had  asked  myself  before  he  spoke  with  what 
kindness  enough  I  could  meet  him.  Poor  Briss ! 
poor  Briss ! — I  am  not  even  now  sure  that  I  didn't 
first  meet  him  by  that  irrepressible  murmur.  It 
was  in  it  all  for  me  that,  thus,  at  midnight,  he  had 
traversed  on  his  errand  the  length  of  the  great  dark 
house.  I  trod  with  him,  over  the  velvet  and  the 
marble,  through  the  twists  and  turns,  among  the 
glooms  and  glimmers  and  echoes,  every  inch  of 
the  way,  and  I  don't  know  what  humiliation,  for 
him,  was  constituted  there,  between  us,  by  his  long 
pilgrimage.  It  was  the  final  expression  of  his 
sacrifice. 

"  My  wife  has  something  to  say  to  you." 

"  Mrs.  Briss  ?  Good  !  " — and  I  could  only  hope 
the  candour  of  my  surprise  was  all  I  tried  to  make 
it.  "Is  she  with  you  there  ? " 

"  No,  but  she  has  asked  me  to  say  to  you  that  if 
you'll  presently  be  in  the  drawing-room  she'll  come." 

Who  could  doubt,  as  I  laid  ^my  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  fairly  patting  it,  in  spite  of  myself,  for 
applause — who  could  doubt  where  I  would  presently 
be  ?  "  It's  most  uncommonly  good  of  both  of  you." 

There  was  something  in  his  inscrutable  service 
that,  making  him  almost  august,  gave  my  dissimu- 
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lated  eagerness  the  sound  of  a  heartless  compliment. 
/  stood  for  the  hollow  chatter  of  the  vulgar  world, 
and  he — oh,  he  was  as  serious  as  he  was  conscious ; 
which  was  enough.  "  She  says  you'll  know  what  she 
wishes — and  she  was  sure  I'd  find  you  here.  So 
I  may  tell  her  you'll  come  ?  " 

His  courtesy  half  broke  my  heart.  "Why,  my 

dear  man,  with  all  the  pleasure !  So  many 

thousand  thanks.  I'll  be  with  her." 

"Thanks  to  you.  She'll  be  down.  Good-night." 
He  looked  round  the  room— at  the  two  or  three 
clusters  of  men,  smoking,  engaged,  contented,  on 
their  easy  seats  and  among  their  popped  corks ;  he 
looked  over  an  instant  at  Ford  Obert,  whose  eyes, 
I  thought,  he  momentarily  held.  It  was  absolutely 
as  if,  for  me,  he  were  seeking  such  things — out  of 
what  was  closing  over  him — for  the  last  time.  Then 
he  turned  again  to  the  door,  which,  just  not  to  fail 
humanly  to  accompany  him  a  step,  I  had  opened. 
On  the  other  side  of  it  I  took  leave  of  him.  The 
passage,  though  there  was  a  light  in  the  distance,  was 
darker  than  the  smoking-room,  and  I  had  drawn  the 
door  to. 

"Good-night,  Brissenden.  I  shall  be  gone  to- 
morrow before  you  show." 

I  shall  never  forget  the  way  that,  struck,  by  my 
word,  he  let  his  white  face  fix  me  in  the  dusk. 
" '  Show '  ?  What  do  I  show  ?  " 

I  had  taken  his  hand  for  farewell,  and,  inevitably 
Q 
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laughing,  but  as  the  falsest  of  notes,  I  gave  it  a 
shake.  "You  show  nothing!  You're  magnificent." 

He  let  me  keep  his  hand  while  things  unspoken 
and  untouched,  unspeakable  and  untouchable,  every- 
thing that  had  been  between  us  in  the  wood  a  few 
hours  before,  were  between  us  again.  But  so  we 
could  only  leave  them,  and,  with  a  short,  sharp 
"  Good-bye !  "  he  completely  released  himself.  With 
my  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  closed  door  I  watched 
a  minute  his  retreat  along  the  passage,  and  I  re- 
member the  reflection  that,  before  rejoining  Obert, 
I  made  on  it.  I  seemed  perpetually,  at  Newmarch, 
to  be  taking  his  measure  from  behind. 

Ford  Obert  has  since  told  me  that  when  I  came 
back  to  him  there  were  tears  in  my  eyes,  and  I  didn't 
know  at  the  moment  how  much  the  words  with 
which  he  met  me  took  for  granted  my  consciousness 
of  them.  "  He  looks  a  hundred  years  old  !  " 

"Oh,  but  you  should  see  his  shoulders,  always, 
as  he  goes  off!  Two  centuries — ten !  Isn't  it 
amazing  ?  " 

It  was  so  amazing  that,  for  a  little,  it  made  us 
reciprocally  stare.  "  I  should  have  thought,"  he 
said,  "  that  he  would  have  been  on  the  contrary " 

"Visibly  rejuvenated?  So  should  I.  I  must 
make  it  out,"  I  added.  "  I  shall" 

But  Obert,  with  less  to  go  upon,  couldn't  wait.  It 
was  wonderful,  for  that  matter — and  for  all  I  had  to 
go  upon — how  I  myself  could.  I  did  so,  at  this 
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moment,  in  my  refreshed  intensity,  by  the  help  of 
confusedly  lighting  another  cigarette,  which  I  should 
have  no  time  to  smoke.  "  I  should  have  thought," 
my  friend  continued,  "  that  he  too  might  have 
changed  back." 

I  took  in,  for  myself,  so  much  more  of  it  than 
I  could  say!  "Certainly.  You  wouldn't  have 
thought  he  would  have  changed  forward."  Then 
with  an  impulse  that  bridged  over  an  abyss  of 
connections  I  jumped  to  another  place.  "  Was  what 
you  most  saw  while  you  were  there  with  her — was 
this  that  her  misery,  the  misery  you  first  phrased 
to  me,  has  dropped  ? " 

"  Dropped,  yes."  He  was  clear  about  it.  "  I 
called  her  beastly  unhappy  to  you  though  I  even 
then  knew  that  beastly  unhappiness  wasn't  quite 
all  of  it.  It  was  part  of  it,  it  was  enough  of  it ;  for 
she  was — well,  no  doubt  you  could  tell  me.  Just 
now,  at  all  events" — and  recalling,  reflecting,  de- 
ciding, he  used,  with  the  strongest  effect,  as  he  so 
often  did  in  painting,  the  simplest  term — "just  now 
she's  all  right." 

"All  right?" 

He  couldn't  know  how  much  more  than  was 
possible  my  question  gave  him  to  answer.  But  he 
answered  it  on  what  he  had;  he  repeated:  "All 
right." 

I  wondered,  in  spite  of  the  comfort  I  took,  as  I 
had  more  than  once  in  life  had  occasion  to  take  it 
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before,  at  the  sight  of  the  painter-sense  deeply 
applied.  My  wonder  came  from  the  fact  that  Lady 
John  had  also  found  Mrs.  Server  all  right,  and  Lady 
John  had  a  vision  as  closed  as  Obert's  was  open.  It 
didn't  suit  my  book  for  both  these  observers  to  have 
been  affected  in  the  same  way.  "  You  mean  you  saw 
nothing  whatever  in  her  that  was  the  least  bit 
strange  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  won't  say  as  much  as  that.  But  nothing 
that  was  more  strange  than  that  she  should  be — well, 
after  all,  all  right." 

"All  there,  eh?"  I  after  an  instant  risked. 

I  couldn't  put  it  to  him  more  definitely  than  that, 
though  there  was  a  temptation  to  try  to  do  so.  For 
Obert  to  have  found  her  all  there  an  hour  or  two 
after  I  had  found  her  all  absent,  made  me  again,  in 
my  nervousness,  feel  even  now  a  trifle  menaced. 
Things  had,  from  step  to  step,  to  hang  together,  and 
just  here  they  seemed — with  all  allowances — to  hang 
a  little  apart.  My  whole  superstructure,  I  could  only 
remember,  reared  itself  on  my  view  of  Mrs.  Server's 
condition ;  but  it  was  part  of  my  predicament — really 
equal  in  its  way  to  her  own — that  I  couldn't  without 
dishonouring  myself  give  my  interlocutor  a  practical 
lead.  The  question  of  her  happiness  was  essentially 
subordinate ;  what  I  stood  or  fell  by  was  that  of  her 
faculty.  But  I  couldn't,  on  the  other  hand — and 
remain  "  straight " — insist  to  my  friend  on  the  where- 
abouts of  this  stolen  property.  If  he  hadn't  missed 
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it  in  her  for  himself  I  mightn't  put  him  on  the  track 
of  it ;  since,  with  the  demonstration  he  had  before 
my  eyes  received  of  the  rate  at  which  Long  was,  as 
one  had  to  call  it,  intellectually  living,  nothing  would 
be  more  natural  than  that  he  should  make  the  cases 
fit.  Now  my  personal  problem,  unaltered  in  the 
least  particular  by  anything,  was  for  me  to  have 
worked  to  the  end  without  breathing  in  another  ear 
that  Long  had  been  her  lover.  That  was  the  only 
thing  in  the  whole  business  that  was  simple.  It 
made  me  cling  an  instant  the  more,  both  for  bliss 
and  bale,  to  the  bearing  of  this  fact  of  Obert's  in- 
sistence. Even  as  a  sequel  to  his  vision  of  her 
change,  almost  everything  was  wrong  for  her  being 
all  right  except  the  one  fact  of  my  recent  view,  from 
the  window,  of  the  man  unnamed.  I  saw  him  again 
sharply  in  these  seconds,  and  to  notice  how  he  still 
kept  clear  of  our  company  was  almost  to  add  certi- 
tude to  the  presumption  of  his  rare  reasons.  Mrs. 
Server's  being  now,  by  a  wonderful  turn,  all  right 
would  at  least  decidedly  offer  to  these  reasons 
a  basis.  It  would  be  something  Long's  absence 
would  fit.  It  would  supply  ground,  in  short,  for  the 
possibility  that,  by  a  process  not  less  wonderful,  he 
himself  was  all  wrong.  If  he  was  all  wrong  my  last 
impression  of  him  would  be  amply  accounted  for.  If 
he  was  all  wrong — if  he,  in  any  case,  felt  himself 
going  so — what  more  consequent  than  that  he  should 
have  wished  to  hide  it,  and  that  the  most  immediate 
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way  for  this  should  have  seemed  to  him,  markedly 
gregarious  as  he  usually  was,  to  keep  away  from  the 
smokers  ?  It  came  to  me  unspeakably  that  he  was 
still  hiding  it  and  was  keeping  away.  How,  accord- 
ingly, must  he  not — and  must  not  Mrs.  Briss — have 
been  in  the  spirit  of  this  from  the  moment  that,  while 
I  talked  with  Lady  John,  the  sight  of  these  two 
seated  together  had  given  me  its  message !  But 
Obert's  answer  to  my  guarded  challenge  had  mean- 
while come.  "  Oh,  when  a  woman's  so  clever ! " 

That  was  all,  with  its  touch  of  experience  and  its 
hint  of  philosophy ;  but  it  was  stupefying.  She  was 
already  then  positively  again  "  so  clever "  ?  This 
was  really  more  than  I  could  as  yet  provide  an 
explanation  for,  but  I  was  pressed;  Brissenden 
would  have  reached  his  wife's  room  again,  and-  I 
temporised.  "  It  was  her  cleverness  that  held  you 
so  that  when  I  passed  you  couldn't  look  at  me  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  at  present  well  enough.  "  I 
knew  you  were  passing,  but  I  wanted  precisely  to 
mark  for  you  the  difference.  If  you  really  want  to 
know,"  the  poor  man  confessed,  "  I  was  a  little 
ashamed  of  myself.  I  had  given  her  away  to  you, 
you  know,  rather,  before." 

"And  you  were  bound  you  wouldn't  do  it  again?" 

He  smiled  in  his  now  complete  candour.  "Ah, 
there  was  no  reason."  Then  he  used,  happily,  to 
right  himself,  my  own  expression.  "She  was  all 
there." 
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"  I  see — I  see."  Yet  I  really  didn't  see  enough  not 
to  have  for  an  instant  to  turn  away. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  To  do  what  Brissenden  came  to  me  for." 

"  But  I  don't  know,  you  see,  what  Brissenden  came 
to  you  for." 

"  Well,  with  a  message.  She  was  to  have  seen  me 
this  evening,  but,  as  she  gave  me  no  chance,  I  was 
afraid  I  had  lost  it  and  that,  so  rather  awkwardly 
late,  she  didn't  venture.  But  what  he  arrived  for 
just  now,  at  her  request,  was  to  say  she  does 
venture." 

My  companion  stared.  "At  this  extraordinary 
hour?" 

"Ah,  the  hour,"  I  laughed,  "is  no  more  extra- 
ordinary than  any  other  part  of  the  business :  no 
more  so,  for  instance,  than  this  present  talk  of  yours 
and  mine.  What  part  of  the  business  isn't  extra- 
ordinary? If  it  is,  at  all  events,  remarkably  late, 
that's  her  fault." 

Yet  he  not  unnaturally,  in  spite  of  my  explanation, 
continued  to  wonder.  "And — a — where  is  it  then 
you  meet?" 

"Oh,  in  the  drawing-room  or  the  hall.  So  good- 
night." 

He  got  up  to  it,  moving  with  me  to  the  door  ;  but 
his  mystification,  little  as  I  could,  on  the  whole, 
soothe  it,  still  kept  me.  "  The  household  sits  up  for 
you  ?  " 
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I  wondered  myself,  but  found  an  assurance.  "  She 
must  have  squared  the  household !  And  it  won't 
probably  take  us  very  long." 

His  mystification  frankly  confessed  itself,  at  this, 
plain  curiosity.  The  ground  of  such  a  conference, 
for  all  the  point  I  had  given  his  ingenuity,  simply 
baffled  him.  "  Do  you  mean  you  propose  to  discuss 
with  her ?" 

"My  dear  fellow,"  I  smiled  with  my  hand  on  the 
door,  "  it's  she — don't  you  see  ? — who  proposes." 

"  But  what  in  the  world ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  I  shall  have  to  wait  to  tell  you." 

"  With  all  the  other  things  ?  "  His  face,  while  he 
sounded  mine,  seemed  to  say  that  I  must  then  take 
his  expectation  as  serious.  But  it  seemed  to  say  also 
that  he  was — definitely,  yes — more  at  a  loss  than 
consorted  with  being  quite  sure  of  me.  "  Well,  it  will 

make  a  lot,  really ! "  But  he  broke  off.  "  You  do," 

he  sighed  with  an  effort  at  resignation,  "  know  more 
than  I!" 

"And  haven't  I  admitted  that?" 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  don't  know  who  he  is  ! "  the 
poor  fellow,  for  all  answer,  now  produced. 

He  said  it  as  if  I  had,  after  all,  not  been  playing 
fair,  and  it  made  me  for  an  instant  hesitate.  "  No,  I 
really  don't  know.  But  it's  exactly  what  I  shall 
perhaps  now  learn." 

"You  mean  that  what  she  has  proposed  is  to  tell 
you?" 
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His  darkness  had  so  deepened  that  I  saw  only  now 
what  I  should  have  seen  sooner — the  misconception 
that,  in  my  excessive  estimate  of  the  distance  he  had 
come  with  me,  I  had  not  at  first  caught.  But  it  was 
a  misconception  that  only  enriched  his  testimony ;  it 
involved  such  a  conviction  of  the  new  link  between 
our  two  sacrificed  friends  that  it  immediately  consti- 
tuted for  me  the  strongest  light  he  would,  in  our 
whole  talk,  have  thrown.  Yes,  he  had  not  yet  thrown 
so  much  as  in  this  erroneous  supposition  of  the 
source  of  my  summons.  It  took  me  of  course,  at 
the  same  time,  but  a  few  seconds  to  remind  myself 
again  of  the  innumerable  steps  he  had  necessarily 
missed.  His  question  meanwhile,  rightly  applied  by 
my  own  thought,  brought  back  to  that  thought,  by 
way  of  answer,  an  immense  suggestion,  which  more- 
over, for  him  too,  was  temporarily  answer  enough. 
"  She'll  tell  me  who  he  won't  have  been ! " 

He  looked  vague.     "Ah,  but  that " 

"  That,"  I  declared,  "  will  be  luminous." 
He  made  it  out.     "As  a  sign,  you  think,  that  he 
must  be  the  very  one  she  denies?" 

"  The  very  one ! "  I  laughed ;  and  I  left  him  under 
this  simple  and  secure  impression  that  my  appoint- 
ment was  with  Mrs.  Server. 


XII 

I  WE  NT  from  one  room  to  the  other,  but  to  find 
only,  at  first,  as  on  my  previous  circuit,  a  desert 
on  which  the  sun  had  still  not  set.  Mrs.  Brissenden 
was  nowhere,  but  the  whole  place  waited  as  we  had 
left  it,  with  seats  displaced  and  flowers  dispetalled, 
a  fan  forgotten  on  a  table,  a  book  laid  down  upon 
a  chair.  It  came  over  me  as  I  looked  about  that 
if  she  had  "squared"  the  household,  so  large  an 
order,  as  they  said,  was  a  sign  sufficient  of  what  I 
was  to  have  from  her.  I  had  quite  rather  it  were 
her  doing — not  mine ;  but  it  showed  with  eloquence 
that  she  had  after  all  judged  some  effort  or  other 
to  be  worth  her  while.  Her  renewed  delay  more- 
over added  to  my  impatience  of  mind  in  respect 
to  the  nature  of  this  effort  by  striking  me  as  already 
part  of  it.  What,  I  asked  myself,  could  be  so  much 
worth  her  while  as  to  have  to  be  paid  for  by  so  much 
apparent  reluctance  ?  But  at  last  I  saw  her  through 
a  vista  of  open  doors,  and  as  I  forthwith  went  to  her 
— she  took  no  step  to  meet  me — I  was  doubtless  im- 

234 
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pressed  afresh  with  the  "pull"  that  in  social  inter- 
course a  woman  always  has.  She  was  able  to  assume 
on  the  spot  by  mere  attitude  and  air  the  appearance 
of  having  been  ready  and  therefore  inconvenienced. 
Oh,  I  saw  soon  enough  that  she  was  ready  and  that 
one  of  the  forms  of  her  readiness  would  be  precisely 
to  offer  herself  as  having  acted  entirely  to  oblige  me 
— to  give  me,  as  a  sequel  to  what  had  already  passed 
between  us,  the  opportunity  for  which  she  had  as- 
sured me  I  should  thank  her  before  I  had  done  with 
her.  Yet,  as  I  felt  sure,  at  the  same  time,  that  she 
had  taken  a  line,  I  was  curious  as  to  how,  in  her 
interest,  our  situation  could  be  worked.  What  it  had 
originally  left  us  with  was  her  knowing  I  was  wrong. 
I  had  promised  her,  on  my  honour,  to  be  candid,  but 
even  if  I  were  disposed  to  cease  to  contest  her 
identification  of  Mrs.  Server  I  was  scarce  to  be 
looked  to  for  such  an  exhibition  of  gratitude  as 
might  be  held  to  repay  her  for  staying  so  long  out 
of  bed.  There  were  in  short  elements  in  the  busi- 
ness that  I  couldn't  quite  clearly  see  handled  as 
favours  to  me.  Her  dress  gave,  with  felicity,  no  sign 
whatever  of  preparation  for  the  night,  and  if,  since 
our  last  words,  she  had  stood  with  any  anxiety  what- 
ever before  her  glass,  it  had  not  been  to  remove  a 
jewel  or  to  alter  the  place  of  a  flower.  She  was  as 
much  under  arms  as  she  had  been  on  descending  to 
dinner — as  fresh  in  her  array  as  if  that  banquet  were 
still  to  come.  She  met  me  in  fact  as  admirably — that 
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was  the  truth  that  covered  every  other — as  if  she  had 
been  able  to  guess  the  most  particular  curiosity  with 
which,  from  my  end  of  the  series  of  rooms,  I  ad- 
vanced upon  her. 

A  part  of  the  mixture  of  my  thoughts  during 
these  seconds  had  been  the  possibility  —  absurd, 
preposterous  though  it  looks  when  phrased  here — 
of  some  change  in  her  person  that  would  correspond 
for  me  to  the  other  changes  I  had  had  such  keen 
moments  of  flattering  myself  I  had  made  out  I  had 
just  had  them  over  in  the  smoking-room,  some  of 
these  differences,  and  then  had  had  time  to  ask 
myself  if  I  were  not  now  to  be  treated  to  the  vision 
of  the  greatest,  the  most  wonderful,  of  all.  I  had 
already,  on  facing  her,  after  my  last  moments  with 
Lady  John,  seen  difference  peep  out  at  me,  and  I 
had  seen  the  impression  of  it  confirmed  by  what 
had  afterwards  happened.  It  had  been  in  her  way 
of  turning  from  me  after  that  brief  passage ;  it  had 
been  in  her  going  up  to  bed  without  seeing  me 
again ;  it  had  been  once  more  in  her  thinking,  for 
reasons  of  her  own,  better  of  that ;  and  it  had  been 
most  of  all  in  her  sending  her  husband  down  to  me. 
Well,  wouldn't  it  finally  be,  still  more  than  most  of 

all ?     But  I  scarce  had   known,  at  this   point, 

what  grossness  or  what  fineness  of  material  corre- 
spondence to  forecast.  I  only  had  waited  there 
with  these  general  symptoms  so  present  that  almost 
any  further  development  of  them  occurred  to  me  as 
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conceivable.  So  much  as  this  was  true,  but  I  was 
after  a  moment  to  become  aware  of  something  by 
which  I  was  as  strongly  affected  as  if  I  had  been 
quite  unprepared.  Yes,  literally,  that  final  note,  in 
the  smoking-room,  the  note  struck  in  Obert's  ejacula- 
tion on  poor  Briss's  hundred  years,  had  failed  to 
achieve  for  me  a  worthy  implication.  I  was  forced, 
after  looking  at  Grace  Brissenden  a  minute,  to 
recognise  that  my  imagination  had  not  risen  to  its 
opportunity.  The  full  impression  took  a  minute — 
a  minute  during  which  she  said  nothing ;  then  it 
left  me  deeply  and  above  all,  as  I  felt,  discernibly 
conscious  of  the  prodigious  thing,  the  thing,  I  had 
not  thought  of.  This  it  was  that  gave  her  such  a 
beautiful  chance  not  to  speak :  she  was  so  quite 
sufficiently  occupied  with  seeing  what  I  hadn't 
thought  of,  and  with  seeing  me,  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  breathlessly  think  of  it  while  she  watched  me. 

All  I  had  at  first  taken  in  was,  as  I  say,  her  un- 
touched splendour ;  I  don't  know  why  that  should 
have  impressed  me — as  if  it  had  been  probable  she 
would  have  appeared  in  her  dressing-gown ;  it  was 
the  only  thing  to  have  expected.  And  it  in  fact 
plumed  and  enhanced  her  assurance,  sustained  her 
propriety,  lent  our  belated  interview  the  natural  and 
casual  note.  But  there  was  another  service  it  still 
more  rendered  her :  it  so  covered,  at  the  first  blush, 
the  real  message  of  her  aspect,  that  she  enjoyed 
the  luxury — and  I  felt  her  enjoy  it — of  seeing  my 
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perception  in  arrest.  Amazing,  when  I  think  of  it, 
the  number  of  things  that  occurred  in  these  stayed 
seconds  of  our  silence  ;  but  they  are  perhaps  best 
represented  by  the  two  most  marked  intensities  of 
my  own  sensation  :  the  first  the  certitude  that  she 
had  at  no  moment  since  her  marriage  so  triumphantly 
asserted  her  defeat  of  time,  and  the  second  the  con- 
viction that  I,  losing  with  her  while,  as  it  were,  we 
closed,  a  certain  advantage  I  should  never  recover, 
had  at  no  moment  since  the  day  before  made  so 
poor  a  figure  on  my  own  ground.  Ah,  it  may  have 
been  only  for  six  seconds  that  she  caught  me  gaping 
at  her  renewed  beauty ;  but  six  seconds,  it  was  in- 
evitable to  feel,  were  quite  enough  for  every  purpose 
with  which  she  had  come  down  to  me.  She  might 
have  been  a  large,  fair,  rich,  prosperous  person  of 
twenty-five ;  she  was  at  any  rate  near  enough  to  it 
to  put  me  for  ever  in  my  place.  It  was  a  success, 
on  her  part,  that,  though  I  couldn't  as  yet  fully 
measure  it,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  whatever, 
any  more  than  of  my  somehow  paying  for  it.  Her 
being  there  at  all,  at  such  an  hour,  in  such  conditions, 
became,  each  moment,  on  the  whole  business,  more 
and  more  a  part  of  her  advantage ;  the  case  for  her 
was  really  in  almost  any  aspect  she  could  now 
make  it  wear  to  my  imagination.  My  wealth  of 
that  faculty,  never  so  stimulated,  was  thus,  in  a 
manner,  her  strength ;  by  which  I  mean  the  im- 
possibility of  my  indifference  to  the  mere  immense 
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suggestiveness  of  our  circumstances.  How  can  I 
tell  now  to  what  tune  the  sense  of  all  these  played 
into  my  mind? — the  huge  oddity  of  the  nameless 
idea  on  which  we  foregathered,  the  absence  and  hush 
of  everything  except  that  idea,  so  magnified  in  con- 
sequence and  yet  still,  after  all,  altogether  fantastic. 
There  remained  for  her,  there  spoke  for  her,  too,  her 
vividly  "unconventional"  step,  the  bravery  of  her 
rustling,  on  an  understanding  so  difficult  to  give  an 
account  of,  through  places  and  times  only  made  safe 
by  the  sleep  of  the  unsuspecting.  My  imagination, 
in  short,  since  I  have  spoken  of  it,  couldn't  do  other 
than  work  for  her  from  the  moment  she  had,  so 
simply  yet  so  wonderfully,  not  failed  me.  Therefore 
it  was  all  with  me  again,  the  vision  of  her  reasons. 
They  were  in  fact  sufficiently  in  the  sound  of  what 
she  presently  said.  "Perhaps  you  don't  know — but 
I  mentioned  in  the  proper  quarter  that  I  should  sit 

up  a  little.     They're  of  a  kindness  here,  luckily ! 

So  it's  all  right."  It  was  all  right,  obviously — she 
made  it  so ;  but  she  made  it  so  as  well  that,  in 
spite  of  the  splendour  she  showed  me,  she  should 
be  a  little  nervous.  "  We  shall  only  take  moreover," 
she  added,  "  a  minute." 

I  should  perhaps  have  wondered  more  what  she 
proposed  to  do  in  a  minute  had  I  not  felt  it  as 
already  more  or  less  done.  Yes,  she  might  have 
been  twenty-five,  and  it  was  a  short  time  for  that 
to  have  taken.  However,  what  I  clutched  at,  what 
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I  clung  to,  was  that  it  was  a  nervous  twenty-five. 
I  might  pay  for  her  assurance,  but  wasn't  there 
something  of  mine  for  which  she  might  pay  ?  I  was 
nervous  also,  but,  as  I  took  in  again,  with  a  glance 
through  our  great  chain  of  chambers,  the  wonderful 
conditions  that  protected  us,  I  did  my  best  to  feel 
sure  that  it  was  only  because  I  was  so  amused. 
That — in  so  high  a  form — was  what  it  came  to  in 
the  end.  "  I  supposed,"  I  replied,  "  that  you'd  have 
arranged ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  way  things  were  going, 
I  hadn't  given  you  up.  I  haven't  understood,  I  con- 
fess," I  went  on,  "  why  you've  preferred  a  conference 
so  intensely  nocturnal — of  which  I  quite  feel,  how- 
ever, that,  if  it  has  happened  to  suit  you,  it  isn't  for 
me  to  complain.  But  I  felt  sure  of  you — that  was 
the  great  thing — from  the  moment,  half  an  hour  ago, 
you  so  kindly  spoke  to  me.  I  gave  you,  you  see," 
I  laughed,  "  what's  called  '  rope.' " 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  mean,"  she  exclaimed,  "  for 
me  to  hang  myself! — for  that,  I  assure  you,  is  not  at 
all  what  I'm  prepared  for."  Then  she  seemed  again 
to  give  me  the  magnificence  of  her  youth.  It  wasn't, 
throughout,  I  was  to  feel,  that  she  at  all  had  abysses 
of  irony,  for  she  in  fact  happily  needed  none.  Her 
triumph  was  in  itself  ironic  enough,  and  all  her  point 
in  her  sense  of  her  freshness.  "  Were  you  really  so 
impatient?"  But  as  I  inevitably  hung  fire  a  little 
she  continued  before  I  could  answer;  which  some- 
what helped  me  indeed  by  showing  the  one  flaw  in 
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her  confidence.  More  extraordinary  perhaps  than 
anything  else,  moreover,  was  just  my  perception  of 
this ;  which  gives  the  value  of  all  that  each  of  us 
so  visibly  felt  the  other  to  have  put  together,  to 
have  been  making  out  and  gathering  in,  since  we 
parted,  on  the  terrace,  after  seeing  Mrs.  Server  and 
Briss  come  up  from  under  their  tree.  We  had,  of  a 
truth,  arrived  at  our  results  —  though  mine  were 
naturally  the  ones  for  me  to  believe  in  ;  and  it  was 
prodigious  that  we  openly  met  not  at  all  where 
we  had  last  left  each  other,  but  exactly  on  what 
our  subsequent  suppressed  processes  had  achieved. 
We  hadn't  named  them — hadn't  alluded  to  them, 
and  we  couldn't,  no  doubt,  have  done  either ; 
but  they  were  none  the  less  intensely  there  be- 
tween us,  with  the  whole  bright,  empty  scene  given 
up  to  them.  Only  she  had  her  shrewd  sense  that 
mine,  for  reasons,  might  have  been  still  more  occult 
than  her  own.  Hadn't  I  possibly  burrowed  the 
deeper — to  come  out  in  some  uncalculated  place 
behind  her  back?  That  was  the  flaw  in  her  con- 
fidence. She  had  in  spite  of  it  her  firm  ground,  and 
I  could  feel,  to  do  her  justice,  how  different  a  com- 
placency it  was  from  such  smug  ignorance  as  Lady 
John's.  If  I  didn't  fear  to  seem  to  drivel  about 
my  own  knowledge  I  should  say  that  she  had,  in 
addition  to  all  the  rest  of  her  "  pull,"  the  benefit  of 
striking  me  as  worthy  of  me.  She  was  in  the  mystic 
circle — not  one  of  us  more ;  she  knew  the  size  of 
R 
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it;  and  it  was  our  now  being  in  it  alone  together, 
with  everyone  else  out  and  with  the  size  greater  than 
it  had  yet  been  at  all — it  was  this  that  gave  the  hour, 
in  fine,  so  sharp  a  stamp. 

But  she  had  meanwhile  taken  up  my  allusion  to 
her  having  preferred  so  to  wait.  "  I  wanted  to  see 
you  quietly ;  which  was  what  I  tried — not  altogether 
successfully,  it  rather  struck  me  at  the  moment — to 
make  you  understand  when  I  let  you  know  about  it. 
You  stared  so  that  I  didn't  quite  know  what  was  the 
matter.  Nothing  could  be  quiet,  I  saw,  till  the  going 
to  bed  was  over,  and  I  felt  it  coming  off  then  from 
one  minute  to  the  other.  I  didn't  wish  publicly  to 
be  called  away  for  it  from  this  putting  of  our  heads 
together,  and,  though  you  may  think  me  absurd, 
I  had  a  dislike  to  having  our  question  of  May  up  so 
long  as  she  was  hanging  about.  I  knew  of  course 
that  she  would  hang  about  till  the  very  last  moment, 
and  that  was  what  I  perhaps  a  little  clumsily — if  it 
was  my  own  fault!— made  the  effort  to  convey  to 
you.  She  may  be  hanging  about  still,"  Mrs.  Briss 
continued,  with  her  larger  look  round — her  looks 
round  were  now  immense ;  "  but  at  any  rate  I  shall 
have  done  what  I  could.  I  had  a  feeling — perfectly 
preposterous,  I  admit! — against  her  seeing  us  to- 
gether; but  if  she  comes  down  again,  as  I've  so 
boldly  done,  and  finds  us,  she'll  have  no  one  but 
herself  to  thank.  It's  a  funny  house,  for  that 
matter,"  my  friend  rambled  on,  "and  I'm  not  sure  that 
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anyone  has  gone  to  bed.  One  does  what  one  likes  ; 
I'm  an  old  woman,  at  any  rate,  and  /  do ! "  She 
explained  now,  she  explained  too  much,  she  abounded, 
talking  herself  stoutly  into  any  assurance  that 
failed  her.  I  had  meanwhile  with  every  word  she 
uttered  a  sharper  sense  of  the  pressure,  behind  them 
all,  of  a  new  consciousness.  It  was  full  of  every- 
thing she  didn't  say,  and  what  she  said  was  no 
representation  whatever  of  what  was  most  in  her 
mind.  We  had  indeed  taken  a  jump  since  noon — 
we  had  indeed  come  out  further  on.  Just  this  fine 
dishonesty  of  her  eyes,  moreover — the  light  of  a 
part  to  play,  the  excitement  (heaven  knows  what 
it  struck  me  as  being !)  of  a  happy  duplicity — may 
well  have  been  what  contributed  most  to  her  present 
grand  air. 

It  was  in  any  case  what  evoked  for  me  most  the 
contrasted  image,  so  fresh  with  me,  of  the  other,  the 
tragic  lady — the  image  that  had  so  embodied  the  un- 
utterable opposite  of  everything  actually  before  me. 
What  was  actually  before  me  was  the  positive  pride 
of  life  and  expansion,  the  amplitude  of  conscious 
action  and  design ;  not  the  arid  channel  forsaken  by 
the  stream,  but  the  full-fed  river  sweeping  to  the 
sea,  the  volume  of  water,  the  stately  current,  the 
flooded  banks  into  which  the  source  had  swelled. 
There  was  nothing  Mrs.  Server  had  been  able  to 
risk,  but  there  was  a  rich  indifference  to  risk  in  the 
mere  carriage  of  Grace  Brissenden's  head.  Her 
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reference,  for  that  matter,  to  our  discussed  subject 
had  the  effect  of  relegating  to  the  realm  of  dim 
shades  the  lady  representing  it,  and  there  was  small 
soundness  in  her  glance  at  the  possibility  on  the  part 
of  this  person  of  an  anxious  prowl  back.  There 
was  indeed — there  could  be — small  sincerity  in  any 
immediate  demonstration  from  a  woman  so  markedly 
gaining  time  and  getting  her  advantages  in  hand. 
The  connections  between  the  two,  certainly,  were 
indirect  and  intricate,  but  it  was  positive  to  me  that, 
for  the  spiritual  ear,  my  companion's  words  had  the 
sound  of  a  hard  bump,  a  contact  from  the  force  of 
which  the  weaker  vessel  might  have  been  felt  to 
crack.  At  last,  merciful  powers,  it  was  in  pieces ! 
The  shock  of  the  brass  had  told  upon  the  porcelain, 
and  I  fancied  myself  for  an  instant  facing  Mrs.  Briss 
over  the  damage — a  damage  from  which  I  was  never, 
as  I  knew,  to  see  the  poor  banished  ghost  recover. 
As  strange  as  anything  was  this  effect  almost  of 
surprise  for  me  in  the  freedom  of  her  mention  of 
"  May."  For  what  had  she  come  to  me,  if  for 
anything,  but  to  insist  on  her  view  of  May,  and 
what  accordingly  was  more  to  the  point  than  to 
mention  her?  Yet  it  was  almost  already  as  if  to 
mention  her  had  been  to  get  rid  of  her.  She  was 
mentioned,  however,  inevitably  and  none  the  less 
promptly,  anew — even  as  if  simply  to  receive  a  final 
shake  before  being  quite  dropped.  My  friend  kept 
it  up.  "  If  you  were  so  bent  on  not  losing  what  I 
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might  have  to  give  you  that  you  fortunately  stuck 
to  the  ship,  for  poor  Briss  to  pick  you  up,  wasn't 
this  also  "—she  roundly  put  it  to  me—"  a  good  deal 
because  you've  been  nursing  all  day  the  grievance 
with  which  I  this  morning  so  comfortably  furnished 
you?" 

I  just  waited,  but  fairly  for  admiration.  "Oh,  I 
certainly  had  my  reasons — as  I've  no  less  certainly 
had  my  luck — for  not  indeed  deserting  our  dear 
little  battered,  but  still  just  sufficiently  buoyant 
vessel,  from  which  everyone  else  appears,  I  recognise, 
to  s'etre  sauv£  She'll  float  a  few  minutes  more! 
But  (before  she  sinks !)  do  you  mean  by  my 
grievance " 

"  Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean  by  your  grievance ! " 
She  had  no  intention,  Mrs.  Briss,  of  sinking.  "I 
was  to  give  you  time  to  make  up  your  mind  that 
Mrs.  Server  was  our  lady.  You  so  resented,  for 
some  reason,  my  suggesting  it  that  I  scarcely  be- 
lieved you'd  consider  it  at  all ;  only  I  hadn't  for- 
gotten, when  I  spoke  to  you  a  while  since,  that  you 
had  nevertheless  handsomely  promised  me  that  you 
would  do  your  best." 

"  Yes,  and,  still  more  handsomely,  that  if  I  changed 
my  mind,  I  would  eat,  in  your  presence,  for  my 
error,  the  largest  possible  slice  of  humble  pie.  If 
you  didn't  see  this  morning,"  I  continued,  "quite 
why  I  should  have  cared  so  much,  so  I  don't  quite 
see  why,  in  your  different  way,  you  should;  at  the 
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same  time  that  I  do  full  justice  to  the  good  faith 
with  which  you've  given  me  my  chance.  Please 
believe  that  if  I  could  candidly  embrace  that  chance 
I  should  feel  all  the  joy  in  the  world  in  repaying 
you.  It's  only,  alas!  because  I  cling  to  my  candour 
that  I  venture  to  disappoint  you.  If  I  cared  this 
morning  it  was  really  simple  enough.  You  didn't 
convince  me,  but  I  should  have  cared  just  as  much 
if  you  had.  I  only  didn't  see  what  you  saw.  I 
needed  more  than  you  could  then  give  me.  I  knew, 
you  see,  what  I  needed — I  mean  before  I  struck ! 
It  was  the  element  of  collateral  support  that  we 
both  lacked.  I  couldn't  do  without  it  as  you  could. 
This  was  what  I,  clumsily  enough,  tried  to  show  you 
I  felt.  You,  on  your  side,"  I  pursued,  "grasped 
admirably  the  evident  truth  that  that  element  could 
be  present  only  in  such  doses  as  practically  to  escape 
detection."  I  kept  it  up  as  she  had  done,  and  I 
remember  striking  myself  as  scarce  less  excitedly 
voluble.  I  was  conscious  of  being  at  a  point  at 
which  I  should  have  to  go  straight,  to  go  fast,  to  go 
it,  as  the  phrase  is,  blind,  in  order  to  go  at  all.  I 
was  also  conscious — and  it  came  from  the  look  with 
which  she  listened  to  me  and  that  told  me  more 
than  she  wished — I  felt  sharply,  though  but  instinc- 
tively, in  fine,  that  I  should  still,  whatever  I  practically 
had  lost,  make  my  personal  experience  most  rich 
and  most  complete  by  putting  it  definitely  to  her 
that,  sorry  as  I  might  be  not  to  oblige  her,  I  had, 
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even  at  this  hour,  no  submission  to  make.  I  doubted 
in  fact  whether  my  making  one  would  have  obliged 
her ;  but  I  felt  that,  for  all  so  much  had  come  and 
gone,  I  was  not  there  to  take,  for  her  possible  profit, 
any  new  tone  with  her.  She  would  sufficiently  profit, 
at  the  worst,  by  the  old.  My  old  motive — old  with 
the  prodigious  antiquity  the  few  hours  had  given  it 
— had  quite  left  me;  I  seemed  to  myself  to  know 
little  now  of  my  desire  to  "protect"  Mrs.  Server. 
She  was  certainly,  with  Mrs.  Briss  at  least,  past 
all  protection ;  and  the  conviction  had  grown  with 
me,  in  these  few  minutes,  that  there  was  now  no 
rag  of  the  queer  truth  that  Mrs.  Briss  hadn't  secretly 
— by  which  I  meant  morally — handled.  But  I  none 
the  less,  on  a  perfectly  simple  reasoning,  stood  to  my 
guns,  and  with  no  sense  whatever,  I  must  add,  of 
now  breaking  my  vow  of  the  morning.  I  had  made 
another  vow  since  then — made  it  to  the  poor  lady 
herself  as  we  sat  together  in  the  wood ;  passed 
my  word  to  her  that  there  was  no  approximation 
I  pretended  even  to  myself  to  have  made.  How 
then  was  I  to  pretend  to  Mrs.  Briss,  and  what  facts 
had  I  collected  on  which  I  could  respectably  ground 
an  acknowledgment  to  her  that  I  had  come  round 
to  her  belief?  If  I  had  "caught"  our  incriminated 
pair  together  —  really  together  —  even  for  three 
minutes,  I  would,  I  sincerely  considered,  have  come 
round.  But  I  was  to  have  performed  this  revolution 
ori  nothing  less,  as  I  now  went  on  to  explain  to  her. 
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"  Of  course  if  you've  got  new  evidence  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  hear  it;  and  of  course  I  can't  help 
wondering  whether  the  possession  of  it  and  the 
desire  to  overwhelm  me  with  it  aren't,  together, 
the  one  thing  you've  been  nursing  till  now." 

Oh,  how  intensely  she  didn't  like  such  a  tone !  If 
she  hadn't  looked  so  handsome  I  would  say  she 
made  a  wry  face  over  it,  though  I  didn't  even  yet 
see  where  her  dislike  would  make  her  come  out. 
Before  she  came  out,  in  fact,  she  waited  as  if  it  were 
a  question  of  dashing  her  head  at  a  wall.  Then,  at 
last,  she  charged.  "It's  nonsense.  I've  nothing  to 
tell  you.  I  feel  there's  nothing  in  it  and  I've  given 
it  up." 

I  almost  gaped — by  which  I  mean  that  I  looked 
as  if  I  did — for  surprise.  "You  agree  that  it's  not 

she ?"  Then,  as  she  again  waited,  "It's  you 

who've  come  round?"  I  insisted. 

"  To  your  doubt  of  its  being  May  ?  Yes — I've 
come  round." 

"Ah,  pardon  me,"  I  returned;  "what  I  expressed 
this  morning  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  not  at  all 
a  'doubt,'  but  a  positive,  intimate  conviction  that 
was  inconsistent  with  any  doubt.  I  was  emphatic — 
purely  and  simply — that  I  didn't  see  it." 

She  looked,  however,  as  if  she  caught  me  in  a 
weakness  here.  "  Then  why  did  you  say  to  me  that 
if  you  should  reconsider " 

"You  should  handsomely  have  it  from   me,  and 
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my  grounds?  Why,  as  I've  just  reminded  you,  as 
a  form  of  courtesy  to  you — magnanimously  to  help 
you,  as  it  were,  to  feel  as  comfortable  as  I  conceived 
you  naturally  would  desire  to  feel  in  your  own 
conviction.  Only  for  that.  -And  now,"  I  smiled, 
"  I'm  to  understand  from  you  that,  in  spite  of  that 
immense  allowance,  you  haven't,  all  this  while,  felt 
comfortable  ?  " 

She  gave,  on  this,  in  a  wonderful,  beautiful  way, 
a  slow,  simplifying  headshake.  "  Mrs.  Server  isn't 
in  it!" 

The  only  way  then  to  take  it  from  her  was  that 
her  concession  was  a  prelude  to  something  still 
better;  and  when  I  had  given  her  time  to  see  this 
dawn  upon  me  I  had  my  eagerness  and  I  jumped 
into  the  breathless.  *'  You've  made  out  then  who 
is?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  make  out,  you  know,"  she  laughed, 
"  so  much  as  you  !  She  isn't,"  she  simply  repeated. 

I  looked  at  it,  on  my  inspiration,  quite  ruefully — 
almost  as  if  I  now  wished,  after  all,  she  were.  "Ah, 
but,  do  you  know?  it  really  strikes  me  you  make 
out  marvels.  You  made  out  this  morning  quite 
what  I  couldn't.  I  hadn't  put  together  anything 
so  extraordinary  as  that — in  the  total  absence  of 
everything — it  should  have  been  our  friend." 

Mrs.  Briss  appeared,  on  her  side,  to  take  in  the 
intention  of  this.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  the  total 
absence  ?  When  I  made  my  mistake,"  she  declared 
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as  if  in  the  interest  of  her  dignity,  "  I  didn't  think 
everything  absent." 

"I  see/'  I  admitted.  "I  see,"  I  thoughtfully 
repeated.  "And  do  you,  then,  think  everything 
now  ?  " 

"  I  had  my  honest  impression  of  the  moment,"  she 
pursued  as  if  she  had  not  heard  me.  "There  were 
appearances  that,  as  it  at  the  time  struck  me,  fitted." 

"Precisely" — and  I  recalled  for  her  the  one  she 
had  made  most  of.  "There  was  in  especial  the 
appearance  that  she  was  at  a  particular  moment 
using  Brissenden  to  show  whom  she  was  not  using. 
You  felt  then"  I  ventured  to  observe,  "the  force  of 
that." 

I  ventured  less  than,  already,  I  should  have  liked 
to  venture;  yet  I  none  the  less  seemed  to  see  her 
try  on  me  the  effect  of  the  intimation  that  I  was 
going  far.  "  Is  it  your  wish,"  she  inquired  with 
much  nobleness,  "to  confront  me,  to  my  confusion, 
with  my  inconsistency?"  Her  nobleness  offered 
itself  somehow  as  such  a  rebuke  to  my  mere  logic 
that,  in  my  momentary  irritation,  I  might  have  been 
on  the  point  of  assenting  to  her  question.  This 
imminence  of  my  assent,  justified  by  my  horror  of 
her  huge  egotism,  but  justified  by  nothing  else  and 
precipitating  everything,  seemed  as  marked  for  these 
few  seconds  as  if  we  each  had  our  eyes  on  it.  But 
I  sat  so  tight  that  the  danger  passed,  leaving  my 
silence  to  do  what  it  could  for  my  manners.  She 
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proceeded  meanwhile  to  add  a  very  handsome 
account  of  her  own.  "  You  should  do  me  the  justice 
to  recognise  how  little  I  need  have  spoken  another 
word  to  you,  and  how  little,  also,  this  amiable 
explanation  to  you  is  in  the  interest  of  one's  natural 
pride.  It  seems  to  me  I've  come  to  you  here 
altogether  in  the  interest  of  yours.  You  talk  about 
humble  pie,  but  I  think  that,  upon  my  word — with 
all  I've  said  to  you — it's  I  who  have  had  to  eat  it. 
The  magnanimity  you  speak  of,"  she  continued  with 
all  her  grandeur — "  I  really  don't  see,  either,  whose 
it  is  but  mine.  I  don't  see  what  account  of  anything 
I'm  in  any  way  obliged  to  give." 

I  granted  it  quickly  and  without  reserve.  "  You're 
not  obliged  to  give  any — you're  quite  right :  you  do 
it  only  because  you're  such  a  large,  splendid  creature. 
I  quite  feel  that,  beside  you" — I  did,  at  least,  treat 
myself  to  the  amusement  of  saying — "  I  move  in  a 
tiny  circle.  Still,  I  won't  have  it" — I  could  also, 
again,  keep  it  up — "  that  our  occasion  has  nothing  for 
you  but  the  taste  of  abasement.  You  gulp  your 
mouthful  down,  but  hasn't  it  been  served  on  gold 
plate  ?  You've  had  a  magnificent  day— a  brimming 
cup  of  triumph,  and  you're  more  beautiful  and  fresh, 
after  it  all,  and  at  an  hour  when  fatigue  would  be 
almost  positively  graceful,  than  you  were  even  this 
morning,  when  you  met  me  as  a  daughter  of  the 
dawn.  That's  the  sort  of  sense,"  I  laughed,  "that 
must  sustain  a  woman!"  And  I  wound  up  on  a 
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complete  recovery  of  my  good-humour.  "  No,  no.  I 
thank  you — thank  you  immensely.  But  I  don't  pity 
you.  You  can  afford  to  lose."  I  wanted  her  per- 
plexity— the  proper  sharp  dose  of  it — to  result  both 
from  her  knowing  and  her  not  knowing  sufficiently 
what  I  meant ;  and  when  I  in  fact  saw  how  perplexed 
she  could  be  and  how  little,  again,  she  could  enjoy  it, 
I  felt  anew  my  private  wonder  at  her  having  cared 
and  dared  to  meet  me.  Where  was  enjoyment,  for 
her,  where  the  insolence  of  success,  if  the  breath  of 
irony  could  chill  them  ?  Why,  since  she  was  bold, 
should  she  be  susceptible,  and  how,  since  she  was 
susceptible,  could  she  be  bold?  I  scarce  know 
what,  at  this  moment,  determined  the  divination ; 
but  everything,  the  distinct  and  the  dim  alike,  had 
cleared  up  the  next  instant  at  the  touch  of  the  real 
truth.  The  certitude  of  the  source  of  my  present 
opportunity  had  rolled  over  me  before  we  exchanged 
another  word.  The  source  was  simply  Gilbert  Long, 
and  she  was  there  because  he  had  directed  it.  This 
connection  hooked  itself,  like  a  sudden  picture  and 
with  a  click  that  fairly  resounded  through  our  empty 
rooms,  into  the  array  of  the  other  connections,  to  the 
immense  enrichment,  as  it  was  easy  to  feel,  of  the 
occasion,  and  to  the  immense  confirmation  of  the 
very  idea  that,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  I  had 
come  near  dismissing  from  my  mind  as  too  fantastic 
even  for  the  rest  of  the  company  it  should  enjoy 
there.  What  I  now  was  sure  of  flashed  back,  at 
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any  rate,  every  syllable  of  sense  I  could  have  desired 
into  the  suggestion  I  had,  after  the  music,  caught 
from  the  juxtaposition  of  these  two.  Thus  solidified, 
this  conviction,  it  spread  and  spread  to  a  distance 
greater  than  I  could  just  then  traverse  under  Mrs. 
Briss's  eyes,  but  which,  exactly  for  that  reason 
perhaps,  quickened  my  pride  in  the  kingdom  of 
thought  I  had  won.  I  was  really  not  to  have  felt 
more,  in  the  whole  business,  than  I  felt  at  this 
moment  that  by  my  own  right  hand  I  had  gained 
the  kingdom.  Long  and  she  were  together,  and  I  was 
alone  thus  in  face  of  them,  but  there  was  none  the 
less  not  a  single  flower  of  the  garden  that  my  woven 
wreath  should  lack. 

I  must  have  looked  queer  to  my  friend  as  I  grinned 
to  myself  over  this  vow ;  but  my  relish  of  the  way  I 
was  keeping  things  together  made  me  perhaps  for 
the  instant  unduly  rash.  I  cautioned  myself,  how- 
ever, fortunately,  before  it  could  leave  her — scared  a 
little,  all  the  same,  even  with  Long  behind  her — an 
advantage  to  take,  and,  in  infinitely  less  time  than  I 
have  needed  to  tell  it,  I  had  achieved  my  flight  into 
luminous  ether  and,  alighting  gracefully  on  my  feet, 
reported  myself  at  my  post.  I  had  in  other  words 
taken  in  both  the  full  prodigy  of  the  entente  between 
Mrs.  Server's  lover  and  poor  Briss's  wife,  and  the 
finer  strength  it  gave  the  last-named  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  their  interest.  I  may  add  too  that  I  had 
even  taken  time  fairly  not  to  decide  which  of  these 
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two  branches  of  my  vision — that  of  the  terms  of 
their  intercourse,  or  that  of  their  need  of  it — was 
likely  to  prove,  in  delectable  retrospect,  the  more 
exquisite.  All  this,  I  admit,  was  a  good  deal  to  have 
come  and  gone  while  my  privilege  trembled,  in  its 
very  essence,  in  the  scale.  Mrs.  Briss  had  but  a  back 
to  turn,  and  everything  was  over.  She  had,  in  strict- 
ness, already  uttered  what  saved  her  honour,  and  her 
revenge  on  impertinence  might  easily  be  her  with- 
drawing with  one  of  her  sweeps.  I  couldn't  certainly 
in  that  case  hurry  after  her  without  spilling  my  cards. 
As  my  accumulations  of  lucidity,  however,  were  now 
such  as  to  defy  all  leakage,  I  promptly  recognised 
the  facilities  involved  in  a  superficial  sacrifice;  and 
with  one  more  glance  at  the  beautiful  fact  that  she 
knew  the  strength  of  Long's  hand,  I  again  went 
steadily  and  straight.  She  was  acting  not  only  for 
herself,  and  since  she  had  another  also  to  serve  and, 
as  I  was  sure,  report  to,  I  should  sufficiently  hold 
her.  I  knew  moreover  that  I  held  her  as  soon  as  I 
had  begun  afresh.  "  I  don't  mean  that  anything 
alters  the  fact  that  you  lose  gracefully.  It  is  awfully 
charming,  your  thus  giving  yourself  up,  and  yet, 
justified  as  I  am  by  it,  I  can't  help  regretting  a  little 
the  excitement  I  found  it  this  morning  to  pull  a 
different  way  from  you.  Shall  I  tell  you,"  it  sud- 
denly came  to  me  to  put  to  her,  "what,  for  some 
reason,  a  man  feels  aware  of?"  And  then  as, 
guarded,  still  uneasy,  she  would  commit  herself  to  no 
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permission :  "  That  pulling  against  you  also  had  its 
thrill.  You  defended  your  cause.  Oh,"  I  quickly 
added,  "  I  know — who  should  know  better  ? — that  it 
was  bad.  Only — what  shall  I  say  ? — you  weren't  bad, 
and  one  had  to  fight.  And  then  there  was  what  one 
was  righting  for !  Well,  you're  not  bad  now,  either ; 
so  that  you  may  ask  me,  of  course,  what  more  I 
want."  I  tried  to  think  a  moment.  "  It  isn't  that, 
thrown  back  on  the  comparative  dullness  of  security, 
I  find — as  people  have  been  known  to — my  own 
cause  less  good  :  no,  it  isn't  that."  After  which  I  had 
my  illumination.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is :  it's  the 
come-down  of  ceasing  to  work  with  you  ! " 

She  looked  as  if  she  were  quite  excusable  for  not 
following  me.  "  To  '  work  '  ?  " 

I  immediately  explained.  "  Even  fighting  was 
working,  for  we  struck,  you'll  remember,  sparks,  and 
sparks  were  what  we  wanted.  There  we  are  then,"  I 
cheerfully  went  on.  "  Sparks  are  what  we  still  want, 
and  you've  not  come  to  me,  I  trust,  with  a  mere  spent 
match.  I  depend  upon  it  that  you've  another  to 
strike."  I  showed  her  without  fear  all  I  took  for 
granted.  "Who,  then,  has?" 

She  was  superb  in  her  coldness,  but  her  stare  was 
partly  blank.  "  Who  then  has  what  ?  " 

"  Why,  done  it."  And  as  even  at  this  she  didn't 
light  I  gave  her  something  of  a  jog.  "You  haven't, 
with  the  force  of  your  revulsion,  I  hope,  literally  lost 
our  thread."  But  as,  in  spite  of  my  thus  waiting  for 
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her  to  pick  it  up,  she  did  nothing,  I  offered  myself  as 
fairly  stooping  to  the  carpet  for  it  and  putting  it  back 
in  her  hand.  "Done  what  we  spent  the  morning 
wondering  at.  Who  then,  if  it  isn't,  certainly,  Mrs. 
Server,  is  the  woman  who  has  made  Gilbert  Long — 
well,  what  you  know  ?  " 

I  had  needed  the  moment  to  take  in  the  special 
shade  of  innocence  she  was  by  this  time  prepared  to 
show  me.  It  was  an  innocence,  in  particular,  in 
respect  to  the  relation  of  anyone,  in  all  the  vast 
impropriety  of  things,  to  anyone.  "  I'm  afraid  I 
know  nothing." 

I  really  wondered  an  instant  how  she  could  expect 
help  from  such  extravagance.  "  But  I  thought  you 
just  recognised  that  you  do  enjoy  the  sense  of  your 
pardonable  mistake.  You  knew  something  when 
you  knew  enough  to  see  you  had  made  it." 

She  faced  me  as  with  the  frank  perception  that,  of 
whatever  else  one  might  be  aware,  I  abounded  in 
traps,  and  that  this  would  probably  be  one  of  my 
worst.  "  Oh,  I  think  one  generally  knows  when  one 
has  made  a  mistake." 

"That's  all  then  I  invite  you — a  mistake,  as  you 
properly  call  it — to  allow  me  to  impute  to  you.  I'm 
not  accusing  you  of  having  made  fifty.  You  made 
none  whatever,  I  hold,  when  you  agreed  with  me 
with  such  eagerness  about  the  striking  change  in  him." 

She  affected  me  as  asking  herself  a  little,  on  this, 
whether  vagueness,  the  failure  of  memory,  the  rejec- 
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tion  of  nonsense,  mightn't  still  serve  her.  But  she 
saw  the  next  moment  a  better  way.  It  all  came 
back  to  her,  but  from  so  very  far  off.  "  The  change, 
do  you  mean,  in  poor  Mr.  Long  ?  " 

"  Of  what  other  change — except,  as  you  may  say, 
your  own — have  you  met  me  here  to  speak  of?  Your 
own,  I  needn't  remind  you,  is  part  and  parcel  of 
Long's." 

"  Oh,  my  own,"  she  presently  returned,  "  is  a  much 
simpler  matter  even  than  that.  My  own  is  the  recog- 
nition that  I  just  expressed  to  you  and  that  I  can't 
consent,  if  you  please,  to  your  twisting  into  the  recog- 
nition of  anything  else.  It's  the  recognition  that  I 
know  nothing  of  any  other  change.  I  stick,  if  you'll 
allow  me,  to  my  ignorance." 

"  I'll  allow  you  with  joy,"  I  laughed,  "  if  you'll  let 
me  stick  to  it  with  you.  Your  own  change  is  quite 
sufficient — it  gives  us  all  we  need.  It  will  give  us,  if 
we  retrace  the  steps  of  it,  everything,  everything  ! " 

Mrs.  Briss  considered.  "  I  don't  quite  see,  do  I  ? 
why,  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  we  should  begin  to 
retrace  steps." 

"  Simply  because  it's  the  hour  of  the  night  you've 
happened,  in  your  generosity  and  your  discretion,  to 
choose.  I'm  struck,  I  confess,"  I  declared  with  a  still 
sharper  conviction,  "  with  the  wonderful  charm  of  it 
for  our  purpose." 

"  And,  pray,  what  do  you  call  with  such  solemnity," 
she  inquired,  "  our  purpose  ?  " 
S 
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I  had  fairly  recovered  at  last — so  far  from  being 
solemn — an  appropriate  gaiety.  "  I  can  only,  with 
positiveness,  answer  for  mine !  That  has  remained 
all  day  the  same — to  get  at  the  truth  :  not,  that  is,  to 
relax  my  grasp  of  that  tip  of  the  tail  of  it  which  you 
so  helped  me  this  morning  to  fasten  to.  If  you've 
ceased  to  care  to  help  me,"  I  pursued,  "  that's  a  differ- 
ence indeed.  But  why,"  I  candidly,  pleadingly  asked, 
"  should  you  cease  to  care  ?  "  It  was  more  and  more 
of  a  comfort  to  feel  her  imprisoned  in  her  inability 
really  to  explain  her  being  there.  To  show  herself 
as  she  was  explained  it  only  so  far  as  she  could 
express  that ;  which  was  just  the  freedom  she  could 
least  take.  "  What  on  earth  is  between  us,  anyhow," 
I  insisted,  "but  our  confounded  interest?  That's 
only  quickened,  for  me,  don't  you  see  ?  by  the  charm- 
ing way  you've  come  round ;  and  I  don't  see  how  it 
can  logically  be  anything  less  than  quickened  for 
yourself.  We're  like  the  messengers  and  heralds  in 
the  tale  of  Cinderella,  and  I  protest,  I  assure  you, 
against  any  sacrifice  of  our  denotiment.  We've  still 
the  glass  shoe  to  fit." 

I  took  pleasure  at  the  moment  in  my  metaphor; 
but  this  was  not  the  case,  I  soon  enough  perceived, 
with  my  companion.  "  How  can  I  tell,  please,"  she 
demanded,  "what  you  consider  you're  talking  about?" 

I  smiled ;  it  was  so  quite  the  question  Ford  Obert, 
in  the  smoking-room,  had  begun  by  putting  me. 
I  hadn't  to  take  time  to  remind  myself  how  I  had 
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dealt  with  him.  "  And  you  knew,"  I  sighed,  "  so 
beautifully,  you  glowed  over  it  so,  this  morning ! " 
She  continued  to  give  me,  in  every  way,  her  dis- 
connection from  this  morning,  so  that  I  had  only 
to  proceed :  "  You've  not  availed  yourself  of  this 
occasion  to  pretend  to  me  that  poor  Mr.  Long,  as  you 
call  him,  is,  after  all,  the  same  limited  person " 

"That  he  always  was,  and  that  you,  yesterday, 
so  suddenly  discovered  him  to  have  ceased  to  be?" 
— for  with  this  she  had  waked  up.  But  she  was 
still  thinking  how  she  could  turn  it.  "You  see 
too  much." 

"  Oh,  I  know  I  do — ever  so  much  too  much.  And 
much  as  I  see,  I  express  only  half  of  it — so  you 
may  judge ! "  I  laughed.  "  But  what  will  you  have  ? 
I  see  what  I  see,  and  this  morning,  for  a  good 
bit,  you  did  me  the  honour  to  do  the  same.  I 
returned,  also,  the  compliment,  didn't  I  ?  by  seeing 
something  of  what  you  saw.  We  put  it,  the  whole 
thing,  together,  and  we  shook  the  bottle  hard.  I'm 
to  take  from  you,  after  this,"  I  wound  up,  "that 
what  it  contains  is  a  perfectly  colourless  fluid?" 

I  paused  for  a  reply,  but  they  were  not  to  come 
so  happily  as  from  Obert.  "You  talk  too  much!" 
said  Mrs.  Briss. 

I  met  it  with  amazement.  "Why,  whom  have 
I  told?" 

I  looked  at  her  so  hard  with  it  that  her  colour 
began  to  rise,  which  made  me  promptly  feel  that 
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she  wouldn't  press  that  point.  "  I  mean  you're 
carried  away — you're  abused  by  a  fine  fancy:  so 
that,  with  your  art  of  putting  things,  one  doesn't 
know  where  one  is — nor,  if  you'll  allow  me  to  say 
so,  do  I  quite  think  you  always  do.  Of  course  I 
don't  deny  you're  awfully  clever.  But  you  build 
up,"  she  brought  out  with  a  regret  so  indulgent 
and  a  reluctance  so  marked  that  she  for  some 
seconds  fairly  held  the  blow — "you  build  up  houses 
of  cards." 

I  had  been  impatient  to  learn  what,  and,  frankly, 
I  was  disappointed.  This  broke  from  me,  after  an 
instant,  doubtless,  with  a  bitterness  not  to  be 
mistaken.  "Long  isn't  what  he  seems?" 

"Seems  to  whom?"  she  asked  sturdily. 

"Well,  call  it — for  simplicity — to  me.  For  you 
see" — and  I  spoke  as  to  show  what  it  was  to  see 
—"it  all  stands  or  falls  by  that." 

The  explanation  presently  appeared  a  little  to 
have  softened  her.  If  it  all  stood  or  fell  only  by 
that,  it  stood  or  fell  by  something  that,  for  her 
comfort,  might  be  not  so  unsuccessfully  disposed 
of.  She  exhaled,  with  the  swell  of  her  fine  person, 
a  comparative  blandness — seemed  to  play  with  the 
idea  of  a  smile.  She  had,  in  short,  her  own 
explanation.  "The  trouble  with  you  is  that  you 
over-estimate  the  penetration  of  others.  How  can 
it  approach  your  own?" 

"Well,    yours    had    for   a   while,    I    should    say, 
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distinct  moments  of  keeping  up  with  it.  Nothing 
is  more  possible,"  I  went  on,  "than  that  I  do  talk 
too  much;  but  I've  done  so— about  the  question 
in  dispute  between  us— only  to  you.  I  haven't,  as 
I  conceived  we  were  absolutely  not  to  do,  mentioned 
it  to  anyone  else,  nor  given  anyone  a  glimpse  of 
our  difference.  If  you've  not  understood  yourself  as 
pledged  to  the  same  reserve,  and  have  consequently," 
I  went  on,  "  appealed  to  the  light  of  other  wisdom, 
it  shows  at  least  that,  in  spite  of  my  intellectual 
pace,  you  must  more  or  less  have  followed  me. 
What  am  I  not,  in  fine,  to  think  of  your  intelligence," 
I  asked,  "if,  deciding  for  a  resort  to  headquarters, 
you've  put  the  question  to  Long  himself?" 

"The  question?"  She  was  straight  out  to  sea 
again. 

"  Of  the  identity  of  the  lady." 

She  slowly,  at  this,  headed  about.  "To  Long 
himself?" 


XIII 

I  HAD  felt  I  could  risk  such  directness  only 
by  making  it  extravagant — by  suggesting  it  as 
barely  imaginable  that  she  could  so  have  played 
our  game;  and  during  the  instant  for  which  I  had 
now  pulled  her  up  I  could  judge  I  had  been  right. 
It  was  an  instant  that  settled  everything,  for  I  saw 
her,  with  intensity,  with  gallantry  too,  surprised 
but  not  really  embarrassed,  recognise  that  of  course 
she  must  simply  lie.  I  had  been  justified  by  making 
it  so  possible  for  her  to  lie.  "It  would  have  been  a 
short  cut,"  I  said,  "  and  even  more  strikingly  perhaps 
— to  do  it  justice — a  bold  deed.  But  it  would  have 
been,  in  strictness,  a  departure — wouldn't  it? — from 
our  so  distinguished  little  compact.  Yet  while  I 
look  at  you,"  I  went  on,  "  I  wonder.  Bold  deeds 
are,  after  all,  quite  in  your  line ;  and  I'm  not  sure 
I  don't  rather  want  not  to  have  missed  so  much 
possible  comedy.  *  I  have  it  for  you  from  Mr.  Long 
himself  that,  every  appearance  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, his  stupidity  is  unimpaired ' — isn't  that, 
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for  the  beauty  of  it,  after  all,  what  you've  veraciously 
to  give  me?"  We  stood  face  to  face  a  moment, 
and  I  laughed  out.  "The  beauty  of  it  would  be 
great!" 

I  had  given  her  time ;  I  had  seen  her  safely  to 
shore.  It  was  quite  what  I  had  meant  to  do,  but 
she  now  took  still  better  advantage  than  I  had 
expected  of  her  opportunity.  She  not  only  scram- 
bled up  the  bank,  she  recovered  breath  and  turned 
round.  "Do  you  imagine  he  would  have  told 
me?" 

It  was  magnificent,  but  I  felt  she  was  still  to  better 
it  should  I  give  her  a  new  chance.  "Who  the  lady 
really  is  ?  Well,  hardly ;  and  that's  why,  as  you  so 
acutely  see,  the  question  of  your  having  risked  such 
a  step  has  occurred  to  me  only  as  a  jest.  Fancy  in- 
deed " — I  piled  it  up — "  your  saying  to  him  :  '  We're 
all  noticing  that  you're  so  much  less  of  an  idiot  than 
you  used  to  be,  and  we've  different  views  of  the 
miracle'!" 

I  had  been  going  on,  but  I  was  checked  without  a 
word  from  her.  Her  look  alone  did  it,  for,  though  it 
was  a  look  that  partly  spoiled  her  lie,  it — by  that 
very  fact— sufficed  to  my  confidence.  "I've  not 
spoken  to  a  creature." 

It  was  beautifully  said,  but  I  felt  again  the  abysses 
that  the  mere  saying  of  it  covered,  and  the  sense  of 
these  wonderful  things  was  not  a  little,  no  doubt,  in 
my  immediate  cheer.  "Ah,  then,  we're  all  right!" 
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I  could  have  rubbed  my  hands  over  it.  "  I  mean, 
however,"  I  quickly  added,  "only  as  far  as  that.  I 
don't  at  all  feel  comfortable  about  your  new  theory 
itself,  which  puts  me  so  wretchedly  in  the  wrong." 

"Rather!"  said  Mrs.  Briss  almost  gaily.  "Wretchedly 
indeed  in  the  wrong ! " 

"Yet  only — equally  of  course,"  I  returned  after  a 
brief  brooding,  "  if  I  come  within  a  conceivability  of 
accepting  it.  Are  you  conscious  that,  in  default  of 
Long's  own  word — equivocal  as  that  word  would  be 
— you  press  it  upon  me  without  the  least  other 
guarantee  ?  " 

"And  pray,"  she  asked,  "what  guarantee  had 
you?" 

"  For  the  theory  with  which  we  started  ?  Why, 
our  recognised  fact.  The  change  in  the  man.  You 
may  say,"  I  pursued,  "  that  I  was  the  first  to  speak 
for  him  ;  but  being  the  first  didn't,  in  your  view,  con- 
stitute a  weakness  when  it  came  to  your  speaking 
yourself  for  Mrs.  Server.  By  which  I  mean,"  I 
added,  "  speaking  against  her." 

She  remembered,  but  not  for  my  benefit.  "Well, 
you  then  asked  me  my  warrant.  And  as  regards 
Mr.  Long  and  your  speaking  against  him " 

"  Do  you  describe  what  I  say  as  '  against '  him  ?  " 
I  immediately  broke  in. 

It  took  her  but  an  instant.  "Surely — to  have 
made  him  out  horrid." 

I  could  only  want  to  fix  it.     " '  Horrid  ' ?  " 
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"Why,  having  such  secrets."  She  was  roundly 
ready  now.  "  Sacrificing  poor  May." 

"But  you,  dear  lady,  sacrificed  poor  May!  It 
didn't  strike  you  as  horrid  then? 

"Well,  that  was  only,"  she  maintained,  "because 
you  talked  me  over." 

I  let  her  see  the  full  process  of  my  taking — or  not 
taking— this  in.  "And  who  is  it  then  that— if,  as 
you  say,  you've  spoken  to  no  one — has,  as  I  may  call 
it,  talked  you  under  ?  " 

She  completed,  on  the  spot,  her  statement  of  a 
moment  before.  "  Not  a  creature  has  spoken  to  me." 

I  felt  somehow  the  wish  to  make  her  say  it  in  as 
many  ways  as  possible — I  seemed  so  to  enjoy  her 
saying  it.  This  helped  me  to  make  my  tone  approve 
and  encourage.  "  You've  communicated  so  little  with 
anyone  !  "  I  didn't  even  make  it  a  question. 

It  was  scarce  yet,  however,  quite  good  enough. 
"  So  little  ?  I've  not  communicated  the  least  mite." 

"Precisely.  But  don't  think  me  impertinent  for 
having  for  a  moment  wondered.  What  I  should  say 
to  you  if  you  had,  you  know,  would  be  that  you  just 
accused  me." 

"Accused  you?" 

"  Of  talking  too  much." 

It  came  back  to  her  dim.  "Are  we  accusing  each 
other?" 

Her  tone  seemed  suddenly  to  put  us  nearer  to- 
gether than  we  had  ever  been  at  all.  "Dear  no," 
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I  laughed  —  "  not  each  other  ;  only  with  each  other's 
help,  a  few  of  our  good  friends." 

"A  few?"  She  handsomely  demurred.  "But  one 
or  two  at  the  best." 

*  Or  at  the  worst  !  "-—I  continued  to  laugh.  "And 
not  even  those,  it  after  all  appears,  very  much  !  " 

She  didn't  like  my  laughter,  but  she  was  now 
grandly  indulgent.  "Well,  I  accuse  no  one." 

I  was  silent  a  little;  then  I  concurred.  "It's 
doubtless  your  best  line  ;  and  I  really  quite  feel,  at 
all  events,  that  when  you  mentioned  a  while  since 
that  I  talk  too  much  you  only  meant  too  much  to 


"Yes  —  I  wasn't  imputing  to  you  the  same  direct 
appeal.  I  didn't  suppose,"  she  explained,  "  that  —  to 
match  your  own  supposition  of  me  —  you  had  resorted 
to  May  herself." 

"You  didn't  suppose  I  had  asked  her?"  The 
point  was  positively  that  she  didn't  ;  yet  it  made  us 
look  at  each  other  almost  as  hard  as  if  she  did. 
"  No,  of  course  you  couldn't  have  supposed  anything 
so  cruel  —  all  the  more  that,  as  you  knew,  I  had  not 
admitted  the  possibility." 

She  accepted  my  assent  ;  but,  oddly  enough,  with 
a  sudden  qualification  that  showed  her  as  still  sharply 
disposed  to  make  use  of  any  loose  scrap  of  her 
embarrassed  acuteness.  "Of  course,  at  the  same 
time,  you  yourself  saw  that  your  not  admitting  the 
possibility  would  have  taken  the  edge  from  your 
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cruelty.  "It's  not  the  innocent,"  she  suggestively 
remarked,  "that  we  fear  to  frighten." 

"Oh,"  I  returned,  "I  fear,  mostly,  I  think,  to 
frighten  any  one.  I'm  not  particularly  brave.  I 
haven't,  at  all  events,  in  spite  of  my  certitude,  in- 
terrogated Mrs.  Server,  and  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honour  that  I've  not  had  any  denial  from  her 
to  prop  up  my  doubt  It  still  stands  on  its  own 
feet,  and  it  was  its  own  battle  that,  when  I  came 
here  at  your  summons,  it  was  prepared  to  fight.  Let 
me  accordingly  remind  you,"  I  pursued,  "  in  connec- 
tion with  that,  of  the  one  sense  in  which  you  were, 
as  you  a  moment  ago  said,  talked  over  by  me.  I 
persuaded  you  apparently  that  Long's  metamor- 
phosis was  not  the  work  of  Lady  John.  I  persuaded 
you  of  nothing  else." 

She  looked  down  a  little,  as  if  again  at  a  trap. 
"  You  persuaded  me  that  it  was  the  work  of  some- 
body." Then  she  held  up  her  head.  "It  came  to 
the  same  thing." 

If  I  had  credit  then  for  my  trap  it  at  least  might 
serve.  "  The  same  thing  as  what  ? " 

"  Why,  as  claiming  that  it  was  she." 

"Poor  May— 'claiming'?  When  I  insisted  itwasn't!" 

Mrs.  Brissenden  flushed.  "You  didn't  insist  it 
wasn't  anybody!" 

"Why  should  I  when  I  didn't  believe  so?  I've 
left  you  in  no  doubt,"  I  indulgently  smiled,  "  of  my 
beliefs.  It  was  somebody — and  it  still  is." 
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She  looked  about  at  the  top  of  the  room.  "  The 
mistake's  now  yours." 

I  watched  her  an  instant.  "Can  you  tell  me  then 
what  one  does  to  recover  from  such  mistakes  ? " 

"  One  thinks  a  little." 

"  Ah,  the  more  I've  thought  the  deeper  I've  sunk ! 
And  that  seemed  to  me  the  case  with  you  this 
morning,"  I  added,  "  the  moreyau  thought." 

"  Well,  then,"  she  frankly  declared,  "  I  must  have 
stopped  thinking ! " 

It  was  a  phenomenon,  I  sufficiently  showed,  that 
thought  only  could  meet.  "  Could  you  tell  me  then 
at  what  point  ?  " 

She  had  to  think  even  to  do  that.  "At  what 
point?" 

"What  in  particular  determined,  I  mean,  your 
arrest  ?  You  surely  didn't — launched  as  you  were — 
stop  short  all  of  yourself." 

She  fronted  me,  after  all,  still  so  bravely  that  I 
believed  her  for  an  instant  not  to  be,  on  this  article, 
without  an  answer  she  could  produce.  The  un- 
expected therefore  broke  for  me  when  she  fairly 
produced  none.  "  I  confess  I  don't  make  out,"  she 
simply  said,  "why  you  seem  so  little  pleased  that 
I  agree  with  you." 

I  threw  back,  in  despair,  both  head  and  hands. 
"  But,  you  poor,  dear  thing,  you  don't  in  the  least 
agree  with  me !  You  flatly  contradict  me.  You  deny 
my  miracle." 
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"  I  don't  believe  in  miracles,"  she  panted. 

"  So  I  exactly,  at  this  late  hour,  learn.  But  I  don't 
insist  on  the  name.  Nothing  is,  I  admit,  a  miracle 
from  the  moment  one's  on  the  track  of  the  cause, 
which  was  the  scent  we  were  following.  Call  the 
thing  simply  my  fact." 

She  gave  her  high  head  a  toss.  "  If  it's  yours  it's 
nobody  else's  ! " 

"Ah,  there's  just  the  question — if  we  could  know 
all !  But  my  point  is  precisely,  for  the  present,  that 
you  do  deny  it." 

"  Of  course  I  deny  it,"  said  Mrs.  Briss. 

I  took  a  moment,  but  my  silence  held  her.  "  Your 
'of  course*  would  be  what  I  would  again  contest, 
what  I  would  denounce  and  brand  as  the  word  too 
much — the  word  that  spoils,  were  it  not  that  it  seems 
best,  that  it  in  any  case  seems  necessary,  to  let  all 
question  of  your  consistency  go." 

On  that  I  had  paused,  and,  as  I  felt  myself  still 
holding  her,  I  was  not  surprised  when  my  pause  had 
an  effect.  "  You  do  let  it  go  ? " 

She  had  tried,  I  could  see,  to  put  the  inquiry  as  all 
ironic.  But  it  was  not  all  ironic ;  it  was,  in  fact, 
little  enough  so  to  suggest  for  me  some  intensification 
— not  quite,  I  trust,  wanton — of  her  suspense.  I 
should  be  at  a  loss  to  say  indeed  how  much  it 
suggested  or  half  of  what  it  told.  These  things 
again  almost  violently  moved  me,  and  if  I,  after  an 
instant,  in  my  silence,  turned  away,  it  was  not  only 
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to  keep  her  waiting,  but  to  make  my  elation  more 
private.  I  turned  away  to  that  tune  that  I  literally, 
for  a  few  minutes,  quitted  her,  availing  myself  thus, 
superficially,  of  the  air  of  weighing  a  consequence. 
I  wandered  off  twenty  steps  and,  while  I  passed  my 
hand  over  my  troubled  head,  looked  vaguely  at 
objects  on  tables  and  sniffed  absently  at  flowers  in 
bowls.  I  don't  know  how  long  I  so  lost  myself,  nor 
quite  why — as  I  must  for  some  time  have  kept  it 
up — my  companion  didn't  now  really  embrace  her 
possible  alternative  of  rupture  and  retreat.  Or 
rather,  as  to  her  action  in  this  last  matter,  I  am,  and 
was  on  the  spot,  clear :  I  knew  at  that  moment  how 
much  she  knew  she  must  not  leave  me  without 
having  got  from  me.  It  came  back  in  waves,  in 
wider  glimpses,  and  produced  in  so  doing  the  excite- 
ment I  had  to  control.  It  could  not  but  be  exciting 
to  talk,  as  we  talked,  on  the  basis  of  those  sup- 
pressed processes  and  unavowed  references  which 
made  the  meaning  of  our  meeting  so  different  from 
its  form.  We  knew  ourselves — what  moved  me,  that 
is,  was  that  she  knew  me — to  mean,  at  every  point, 
immensely  more  than  I  said  or  than  she  answered ; 
just  as  she  saw  me,  at  the  same  points,  measure  the 
space  by  which  her  answers  fell  short.  This  made 
my  conversation  with  her  a  totally  other  and  a  far 
more  interesting  thing  than  any  colloquy  I  had  ever 
enjoyed ;  it  had  even  a  sharpness  that  had  not 
belonged,  a  few  hours  before,  to  my  extraordinary 
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interview  with  Mrs.  Server.  She  couldn't  afford  to 
quarrel  with  me  for  catechising  her;  she  couldn't 
afford  not  to  have  kept,  in  her  way,  faith  with  me ; 
she  couldn't  afford,  after  inconceivable  passages  with 
Long,  not  to  treat  me  as  an  observer  to  be  squared. 
She  had  come  down  to  square  me ;  she  was  hanging 
on  to  square  me ;  she  was  suffering  and  stammering 
and  lying ;  she  was  both  carrying  it  grandly  off 
and  letting  it  desperately  go :  all,  all  to  square  me. 
And  I  caught  moreover  perfectly  her  vision  of  her 
way,  and  I  followed  her  way  even  while  I  judged 
it,  feeling  that  the  only  personal  privilege  I  could, 
after  all,  save  from  the  whole  business  was  that 
of  understanding.  I  couldn't  save  Mrs.  Server,  and 
I  couldn't  save  poor  Briss ;  1  could,  however,  guard, 
to  the  last  grain  of  gold,  my  precious  sense  of  their 
loss,  their  disintegration  and  their  doom ;  and  it  was 
for  this  I  was  now  bargaining. 

It  was  of  giving  herself  away  just  enough  not  to 
spoil  for  me  my  bargain  over  my  treasure  that  Mrs. 
Briss's  bribe  would  consist.  She  would  let  me  see  as 
far  as  I  would  if  she  could  feel  sure  I  would  do 
nothing ;  and  it  was  exactly  in  this  question  of  how 
much  I  might  have  scared  my  couple  into  the  sense 
I  could  "  do "  that  the  savour  of  my  suspense  most 
dwelt.  I  could  have  made  them  uneasy,  of  course, 
only  by  making  them  fear  my  intervention  ;  and  yet 
the  idea  of  their  being  uneasy  was  less  wonderful 
than  the  idea  of  my  having,  with  all  my  precautions, 
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communicated  to  them  a  consciousness.  This  was  so 
the  last  thing  I  had  wanted  to  do  that  I  felt,  during 
my  swift  excursion,  how  much  time  I  should  need  in 
the  future  for  recovery  of  the  process — all  of  the 
finest  wind-blown  intimations,  woven  of  silence  and 
secrecy  and  air — by  which  their  suspicion  would  have 
throbbed  into  life.  I  could  only,  provisionally  and 
sketchily,  figure  it  out,  this  suspicion,  as  having,  little 
by  little — not  with  a  sudden  start — felt  itself  in  the 
presence  of  my  own,  just  as  my  own  now  returned 
the  compliment.  What  came  back  to  me,  as  I  have 
said,  in  waves  and  wider  glimpses,  was  the  marvel  of 
their  exchange  of  signals,  the  phenomenon,  scarce  to 
be  represented,  of  their  breaking  ground  with  each 
other.  They  both  had  their  treasure  to  guard,  and 
they  had  looked  to  each  other  with  the  instinct  of 
help.  They  had  felt,  on  either  side,  the  victim 
possibly  slip,  and  they  had  connected  the  possibility 
with  an  interest  discernibly  inspired  in  me  by  this 
personage,  and  with  a  relation  discoverably  estab- 
lished by  that  interest.  It  wouldn't  have  been  a 
danger,  perhaps,  if  the  two  victims  hadn't  slipped 
together ;  and  more  amazing,  doubtless,  than  any- 
thing else  was  the  recognition  by  my  sacrificing 
couple  of  the  opportunity  drawn  by  my  sacrificed 
from  being  conjoined  in  my  charity.  How  could 
they  know,  Gilbert  Long  and  Mrs.  Briss,  that 
actively  to  communicate  a  consciousness  to  my 
other  friends  had  no  part  in  my  plan?  The  most 
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I  had  dreamed  of,  I  could  honourably  feel,  was  to 
assure  myself  of  their  independent  possession  of  one. 
These  things  were  with  me  while,  as  I  have  noted, 
I  made  Grace  Brissenden  wait,  and  it  was  also 
with  me  that,  though  I  condoned  her  deviation,  she 
must  take  it  from  me  as  a  charity.  I  had  presently 
achieved  another  of  my  full  revolutions,  and  I  faced 
her  again  with  a  view  of  her  overture  and  my 
answer  to  her  last  question.  The  terms  were  not 
altogether  what  my  pity  could  have  wished,  but  I 
sufficiently  kept  everything  together  to  have  to  see 
that  there  were  limits  to  my  choice.  "Yes,  I  let 
it  go,  your  change  of  front,  though  it  vexes  me  a 
little — and  I'll  in  a  moment  tell  you  why — to  have 
to.  But  let  us  put  it  that  it's  on  a  condition." 

"  Change  of  front  ? "  she  murmured  while  she 
looked  at  me.  "Your  expressions  are  not  of  the 
happiest." 

But  I  saw  it  was  only  again  to  cover  a  doubt.  My 
condition,  for  her,  was  questionable,  and  I  felt  it 
would  be  still  more  so  on  her  hearing  what  it  was. 
Meanwhile,  however,  in  spite  of  her  qualification  of 
it,  I  had  fallen  back,  once  and  for  all,  on  pure 
benignity.  "  It  scarce  matters  if  I'm  clumsy  when 
you're  practically  so  bland.  I  wonder  if  you'll  under- 
stand," I  continued,  "  if  I  make  you  an  explanation." 

"Most  probably,"  she  answered,  as  handsome  as 
ever,  "not." 

"  Let  me  at  all  events  try  you.  It's  moreover  the 
T 
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one  I  just  promised  ;  which  was  no  more  indeed 
than  the  development  of  a  feeling  I've  already  per- 
mitted myself  to  show  you.  I  lose " — I  brought  it 
out — "  by  your  agreeing  with  me  ! " 

"'Lose'?" 

"Yes;  because  while  we  disagreed  you  were,  in 
spite  of  that,  on  the  right  side." 

"  And  what  do  you  call  the  right  side  ?  " 

"Well" — I  brought  it  out  again — "on  the  same 
side  as  my  imagination." 

But  it  gave  her  at  least  a  chance.  "Oh,  your 
imagination  ! " 

"Yes — I  know  what  you  think  of  it;  you've 
sufficiently  hinted  how  little  that  is.  But  it's  pre- 
cisely because  you  regard  it  as  rubbish  that  I  now 
appeal  to  you." 

She  continued  to  guard  herself  by  her  surprises. 
"Appeal?  I  thought  you  were  on  the  ground, 
rather,"  she  beautifully  smiled,  "of  dictation." 

"Well,  I'm  that  too.  I  dictate  my  terms.  But 
my  terms  are  in  themselves  the  appeal."  I  was 
ingenious  but  patient.  "See?" 

"  How  in  the  world  can  I  see  ? " 

"  Voyons,  then.  Light  or  darkness,  my  imagination 
rides  me.  But  of  course  if  it's  all  wrong  I  want  to 
get  rid  of  it  You  can't,  naturally,  help  me  to  destroy 
the  faculty  itself,  but  you  can  aid  in  the  defeat  of  its 
application  to  a  particular  case.  It  was  because  you 
so  smiled,  before,  on  that  application,  that  I  valued 
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even  my  minor  difference  with  you  ;  and  what  I  refer 
to  as  my  loss  is  the  fact  that  your  frown  leaves  me 
struggling  alone.  The  best  thing  for  me,  accordingly, 
as  I  feel,  is  to  get  rid  altogether  of  the  obsession. 
The  way  to  do  that,  clearly,  since  you've  done  it,  is 
just  to  quench  the  fire.  By  the  fire  I  mean  the 
flame  of  the  fancy  that  blazed  so  for  us  this  morning. 
What  the  deuce  have  you,  for  yourself,  poured  on  it  ? 
Tell  me,"  I  pleaded,  "  and  teach  me." 

Equally  with  her  voice  her  face  echoed  me  again. 
"  Teach  you  ?  " 

"To  abandon  my  false  gods.  Lead  me  back  to 
peace  by  the  steps  you've  trod.  By  so  much  as  they 
must  have  remained  traceable  to  you,  shall  I  find 
them  of  interest  and  profit.  They  must  in  fact  be 
most  remarkable :  won't  they  even — for  what  /  may 
find  in  them — be  more  remarkable  than  those  we 
should  now  be  taking  together  if  we  hadn't  separated, 
if  we  hadn't  pulled  up?"  That  was  a  proposition  I 
could  present  to  her  with  candour,  but  before  her 
absence  of  precipitation  had  permitted  her  much  to 
consider  it  I  had  already  followed  it  on.  "You'll 
just  tell  me,  however,  that  since  I  do  pull  up  and 
turn  back  with  you  we  shall  just  have  not  separated. 
Well,  then,  so  much  the  better — I  see  you're  right. 
But  I  want,"  I  earnestly  declared,  "not  to  lose  an 
inch  of  the  journey." 

She  watched  me  now  as  a  Roman  lady  at  the 
circus  may  have  watched  an  exemplary  Christian. 
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"  The  journey  has  been  a  very  simple  one,"  she  said 
at  last.  "  With  my  mind  made  up  on  a  single  point, 
it  was  taken  at  a  stride." 

I  was  all  interest.  "On  a  single  point?"  Then, 
as,  almost  excessively  deliberate,  she  still  kept  me : 
"You  mean  the  still  commonplace  character  of 
Long's — a — consciousness  ?  " 

She  had  taken  at  last  again  the  time  she  required. 
"  Do  you  know  what  I  think  ?  " 

"It's  exactly  what  I'm  pressing  you  to  make 
intelligible." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Briss,  "  I  think  you're  crazy." 

It  naturally  struck  me.     "  Crazy  ?  " 

"  Crazy." 

I  turned  it  over.  "But  do  you  call  that  in- 
telligible?" 

She  did  it  justice.  "  No :  I  don't  suppose  it  can 
be  so  for  you  if  you  are  insane." 

I  risked  the  long  laugh  which  might  have  seemed 
that  of  madness.  "'If  I  am'  is  lovely!"  And 
whether  or  not  it  was  the  special  sound,  in  my  ear, 
of  my  hilarity,  I  remember  just  wondering  if  perhaps 
I  mightn't  be.  "  Dear  woman,  it's  the  point  at  issue !" 

But  it  was  as  if  she  too  had  been  affected.  "  It's 
not  at  issue  for  me  now." 

I  gave  her  then  the  benefit  of  my  stirred  specula- 
tion. "  It  always  happens,  of  course,  that  one  is 
one's  self  the  last  to  know.  You're  perfectly 
convinced  ? " 
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She  not  ungracefully,  for  an  instant,  faltered ;  but 

since  I  really  would  have  it !     "Oh,  so  far  as 

what  we've  talked  of  is  concerned,  perfectly ! " 

"  And  it's  actually  what  you've  come  down  then  to 
tell  me?" 

"  Just  exactly  what.  And  if  it's  a  surprise  to  you," 
she  added,  "  that  I  should  have  come  down— why, 
I  can  only  say  I  was  prepared  for  anything." 

"  Anything  ? "  I  smiled. 

"  In  the  way  of  a  surprise." 

I  thought;  but  her  preparation  was  natural, 
though  in  a  moment  I  could  match  it.  "Do  you 
know  that's  what  I  was  too  ? " 

"Prepared ?" 

"  For  anything  in  the  way  of  a  surprise.     But  only 
from  you,"    I    explained.      "And    of   course — yes," 
I  mused,  "  I've  got  it.     If  I  am  crazy,"  I  went  on— 
"it's  indeed  simple." 

She  appeared,  however,  to  feel,  from  the  influence 
of  my  present  tone,  the  impulse,  in  courtesy,  to 
attenuate.  "  Oh,  I  don't  pretend  it's  simple !  " 

"No?  I  thought  that  was  just  what  you  did 
pretend." 

"I  didn't  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Briss,  "that  you'd 
like  it.  I  didn't  suppose  that  you'd  accept  it  or  even 
listen  to  it.  But  I  owed  it  to  you "  She  hesitated. 

"You  owed  it  to  me  to  let  me  know  what  you 
thought  of  me  even  should  it  prove  very  dis- 
agreeable ? " 
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That  perhaps  was  more  than  she  could  adopt. 
"  I  owed  it  to  myself/'  she  replied  with  a  touch  of 
austerity. 

"  To  let  me  know  I'm  demented  ?  " 

"To  let  you  know  I'm  not''  We  each  looked, 
I  think,  when  she  had  said  it,  as  if  she  had  done  what 
she  said.  «  That's  all." 

"All?"  I  wailed.  "Ah,  don't  speak  as  if  it  were 
so  little.  It's  much.  It's  everything." 

"  It's  anything  you  will ! "  said  Mrs.  Briss  im- 
patiently. "  Good-night." 

"Good-night?"  I  was  aghast.  "You  leave  me 
on  it?" 

She  appeared  to  profess  for  an  instant  all  the 
freshness  of  her  own  that  she  was  pledged  to  guard. 
"  I  must  leave  you  on  something.  I  couldn't  come 
to  spend  a  whole  hour." 

"  But  do  you  think  it's  so  quickly  done — to 
persuade  a  man  he's  crazy  ? " 

"  I  haven't  expected  to  persuade  you." 

"  Only  to  throw  out  the  hint  ? " 

"Well,"  she  admitted,  "it  would  be  good  if  it 
could  work  in  you.  But  I've  told  you,"  she  added 
as  if  to  wind  up  and  have  done,  "  what  determined 
me." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  " — oh,  I  protested !  "  That's 
just  what  you've  not  told  me.  The  reason  of  your 
change " 

"  I'm  not  speaking,"  she  broke  in,  "  of  my  change." 
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"  Ah,  but  /  am  ! "  I  declared  with  a  sharpness  that 
threw  her  back  for  a  minute  on  her  reserves.  "  It's 
your  change,"  I  again  insisted,  "  that's  the  interesting 
thing.  If  I'm  crazy,  I  must  once  more  remind  you, 
you  were  simply  crazy  with  me ;  and  how  can  I 
therefore  be  indifferent  to  your  recovery  of  your  wit 
or  let  you  go  without  having  won  from  you  the 
secret  of  your  remedy  ?  "  I  shook  my  head  with 
kindness,  but  with  decision.  "You  mustn't  leave 
me  till  you've  placed  it  in  my  hand." 

The  reserves  I  had  spoken  of  were  not,  however, 
to  fail  her.  "  I  thought  you  just  said  that  you  let  my 
inconsistency  go." 

"  Your  moral  responsibility  for  it — perfectly.  But 
how  can  I  show  a  greater  indulgence  than  by 
positively  desiring  to  enter  into  its  history  ?  It's  in 
that  sense  that,  as  I  say,"  I  developed,  "  I  do  speak 
of  your  change.  There  must  have  been  a  given 
moment  when  the  need  of  it — or  when,  in  other 
words,  the  truth  of  my  personal  state — dawned  upon 
you.  That  moment  is  the  key  to  your  whole 
position — the  moment  for  us  to  fix." 

"  Fix  it,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Briss,  "  when  you  like ! " 

"  I  had  much  rather,"  I  protested,  "  fix  it  when  you 
like.  I  want — you  surely  must  understand  if  I  want 
anything  of  it  at  all — to  get  it  absolutely  right." 
Then  as  this  plea  seemed  still  not  to  move  her,  I 
once  more  compressed  my  palms.  "  You  won't  help 
me?" 
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She  bridled  at  last  with  a  higher  toss.  "  It  wasn't 
with  such  views  I  came.  I  don't  believe,"  she  went 
on  a  shade  more  patiently,  "  I  don't  believe — if 
you  want  to  know  the  reason — that  you're  really 
sincere." 

Here  indeed  was  an  affair.     " Not  sincere — If" 

"  Not  properly  honest.     I  mean  in  giving  up." 

"  Giving  up  what  ?  " 

"  Why,  everything." 

"Everything?  Is  it  a  question" — I  stared — "of 
that?" 

"  You  would  if  you  were  honest." 

"Everything?"  I  repeated. 

Again  she  stood  to  it.     "  Everything." 

"  But  is  that  quite  the  readiness  I've  professed  ?  " 

"  If  it  isn't  then,  what  is  ?  " 

I  thought  a  little.  "  Why,  isn't  it  simply  a  matter 
rather  of  the  renunciation  of  a  confidence  ?  " 

"  In  your  sense  and  your  truth  ? "  This,  she 
indicated,  was  all  she  asked.  "  Well,  what  is  that 
but  everything?" 

"  Perhaps,"  I  reflected,  "  perhaps."  In  fact,  it  no 
doubt  was.  "  We'll  take  it  then  for  everything,  and 
it's  as  so  taking  it  that  I  renounce.  I  keep  nothing 
at  all.  Now  do  you  believe  I'm  honest  ?  " 

She  hesitated.     "  Well — yes,  if  you  say  so." 

"  Ah,"  I  sighed,  "  I  see  you  don't !  What  can  I 
do,"  I  asked,  "  to  prove  it  ?  " 

"  You  can  easily  prove  it.     You  can  let  me  go." 
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"  Does  it  strike  you,"  I  considered,  "  that  I  should 
take  your  going  as  a  sign  of  your  belief?  " 

"Of  what  else,  then?" 

"  Why,  surely,"  I  promptly  replied,  "  my  assent  to 
your  leaving  our  discussion  where  it  stands  would 
constitute  a  very  different  symptom.  Wouldn't  it 
much  rather  represent,"  I  inquired,  "a  failure  of 
belief  on  my  own  part  in  your  honesty  ?  If  you  can 
judge  me,  in  short,  as  only  pretending " 

"Why  shouldn't  you,"  she  put  in  for  me,  "also 
judge  me?  What  have  I  to  gain  by  pretending?" 

"I'll  tell  you,"  I  returned,  laughing,  "if  you'll  tell 
me  what  /  have." 

She  appeared  to  ask  herself  if  she  could,  and  then 
to  decide  in  the  negative.  "  If  I  don't  understand 
you  in  any  way,  of  course  I  don't  in  that.  Put  it,  at 
any  rate,"  she  now  rather  wearily  quavered,  "that 
one  of  us  has  as  little  to  gain  as  the  other.  I  believe 
you,"  she  repeated.  "  There ! " 

"Thanks,"  I  smiled,  "for  the  way  you  say  it.  If 
you  don't,  as  you  say,  understand  me,"  I  insisted, 
"  it's  because  you  think  me  crazy.  And  if  you  think 
me  crazy  I  don't  see  how  you  can  leave  me." 

She  presently  met  this.  "  If  I  believe  you're 
sincere  in  saying  you  give  up  I  believe  you've 
recovered.  And  if  I  believe  you've  recovered  I  don't 
think  you  crazy.  It's  simple  enough." 

"  Then  why  isn't  it  simple  to  understand  me  ?  " 

She  turned  about,  and  there  were  moments  in  her 
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embarrassment,  now,  from  which  she  fairly  drew 
beauty.  Her  awkwardness  was  somehow  noble  ;  her 
sense  of  her  predicament  was  in  itself  young.  "  Is  it 
ever  ?  "  she  charmingly  threw  out. 

I  felt  she  must  see  at  this  juncture  how  wonderful 
I  found  her,  and  even  that  that  impression — one's 
whole  consciousness  of  her  personal  victory — was  a 
force  that,  in  the  last  resort,  was  all  on  her  side.  "It 
was  quite  worth  your  while,  this  sitting  up  to  this 
hour,  to  show  a  fellow  how  you  bloom  when  other 
women  are  fagged.  If  that  was  really,  with  the 
truth  that  we're  so  pulling  about  laid  bare,  what 
you  did  most  want  to  show,  why,  then,  you've 
splendidly  triumphed,  and  I  congratulate  and  thank 
you.  No,"  I  quickly  went  on,  "  I  daresay,  to  do  you 
justice,  the  interpretation  of  my  tropes  and  figures 
isn't  'ever'  perfectly  simple.  You  doubtless  have 
driven  me  into  a  corner  with  my  dangerous  ex- 
plosive, and  my  only  fair  course  must  be  therefore  to 
sit  on  it  till  you  get  out  of  the  room.  I'm  sitting  on 
it  now;  and  I  think  you'll  find  you  can  get  out  as 
soon  as  you've  told  me  this.  Was  the  moment  your 
change  of  view  dawned  upon  you  the  moment  of  our 
exchanging  a  while  ago,  in  the  drawing-room,  our  few 
words?" 

The  light  that,  under  my  last  assurances,  had  so 
considerably  revived  faded  in  her  a  little  as  she  saw 
me  again  tackle  the  theme  of  her  inconstancy ;  but 
the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  me  on  these  terms 
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made  my  inquiry,  none  the  less,  worth  trying  to  face. 
"That  moment?"  She  showed  the  effort  to  think 
back. 

I  gave  her  every  assistance.  "  It  was  when,  after 
the  music,  I  had  been  talking  to  Lady  John.  You 
were  on  a  sofa,  not  far  from  us,  with  Gilbert  Long ; 
and  when,  on  Lady  John's  dropping  me,  I  made  a 
slight  movement  toward  you,  you  most  graciously 
met  it  by  rising  and  giving  me  a  chance  while  Mr. 
Long  walked  away." 

It  was  as  if  I  had  hung  the  picture  before  her,  so 
that  she  had  fairly  to  look  at  it.  But  the  point  that 
she  first,  in  her  effort,  took  up  was  not,  superficially, 
the  most  salient.  "  Mr.  Long  walked  away  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  that  had  anything 
to  do  with  it." 

She  continued  to  think.     "  To  do  with  what  ?  " 

"With  the  way  the  situation  comes  back  to  me 
now  as  possibly  marking  your  crisis." 

She  wondered.    "  Was  it  a  '  situation '  ?  " 

"  That's  just  what  I'm  asking  you.  Was  it  ?  Was 
it  the  situation  ?  " 

But  she  had  quite  fallen  away  again.  "  I  remem- 
ber the  moment  you  mean — it  was  when  I  said  I 
would  come  to  you  here.  But  why  should  it  have 
struck  you  as  a  crisis?" 

"  It  didn't  in  the  least  at  the  time,  for  I  didn't  then 
know  you  were  no  longer  'with'  me.  But  in  the 
light  of  what  I've  since  learned  from  you  I  seem  to 
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recover  an  impression  which,  on  the  spot,  was  only 
vague.  The  impression,"  I  explained,  "of  your 
taking  a  decision  that  presented  some  difficulty,  but 
that  was  determined  by  something  that  had  then — 
and  even  perhaps  a  little  suddenly — come  up  for  you. 
That's  the  point " — I  continued  to  unfold  my  case — 
"  on  which  my  question  bears.  Was  this  '  something ' 
your  conclusion,  then  and  there,  that  there's  nothing 
in  anything?" 

She  kept  her  distance.     "  *  In  anything '  ?  " 

"  And  that  I  could  only  be,  accordingly,  out  of  my 
mind  ?  Come,"  I  patiently  pursued ;  "  such  a  per- 
ception as  that  had,  at  some  instant  or  other,  to 
begin;  and  I'm  only  trying  to  aid  you  to  recollect 
when  the  devil  it  did!" 

"  Does  it  particularly  matter  ?  "  Mrs.  Briss  inquired. 

I  felt  my  chin.  "That  depends  a  little— doesn't 
it  ? — on  what  you  mean  by  '  matter ' !  It  matters  for 
your  meeting  my  curiosity,  and  that  matters,  in  its 
turn,  as  we  just  arranged,  for  my  releasing  you.  You 
may  ask  of  course  if  my  curiosity  itself  matters ;  but 
to  that,  fortunately,  my  reply  can  only  be  of  the 
clearest.  The  satisfaction  of  my  curiosity  is  the 
pacification  of  my  mind.  We've  granted,  we've  ac- 
cepted, I  again  press  upon  you,  in  respect  to  that 
precarious  quantity,  its  topsy-turvy  state.  Only  give 
me  a  lead ;  I  don't  ask  you  for  more.  Let  me  for  an 
instant  see  play  before  me  any  feeble  reflection  what- 
ever of  the  flash  of  new  truth  that  unsettled  you." 
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I  thought  for  a  moment  that,  in  her  despair,  she 
would  find  something  that  would  do.  But  she  only 
found  :  "  It  didn't  come  in  a  flash." 

I  remained  all  patience.  "  It  came  little  by  little  ? 
It  began  then  perhaps  earlier  in  the  day  than  the 
moment  to  which  I  allude  ?  And  yet,"  I  continued, 
"  we  were  pretty  well  on  in  the  day,  I  must  keep  in 
mind,  when  I  had  your  last  news  of  your  credulity." 

"My  credulity?" 

"Call  it  then,  if  you  don't  like  the  word,  your 
sympathy" 

I  had  given  her  time,  however,  to  produce  at  last 
something  that,  it  visibly  occurred  to  her,  might  pass. 
"  As  soon  as  I  was  not  with  you — I  mean  with  you 
personally — you  never  had  my  sympathy." 

"  Is  my  person  then  so  irresistible  ?  " 

Well,  she  was  brave.  "  It  was.  But  it's  not,  thank 
God,  now!" 

"  Then  there  we  are  again  at  our  mystery !  I  don't 
think,  you  know,"  I  made  out  for  her,  "  it  was  my 
person,  really,  that  gave  its  charm  to  my  theory ;  I 
think  it  was  much  more  my  theory  that  gave  its 
charm  to  my  person.  My  person,  I  flatter  myself, 
has  remained  through  these  few  hours — hours  of 
tension,  but  of  a  tension,  you  see,  purely  intellectual 
— as  good  as  ever ;  so  that  if  we're  not,  even  in  our 
anomalous  situation,  in  danger  from  any  such  source, 
it's  simply  that  my  theory  is  dead  and  that  the  blight 
of  the  rest  is  involved." 
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My  words  were  indeed  many,  but  she  plumped 
straight  through  them.  "As  soon  as  I  was  away 
from  you  I  hated  you." 

"Hated  me?" 

"  Well,  hated  what  you  call  '  the  rest ' — hated  your 
theory." 

"  I  see.  Yet,"  I  reflected,  "you're  not  at  present- 
though  you  wish  to  goodness,  no  doubt,  you  were — 
away  from  me." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care  now,"  she  said  with  courage ; 
"  since — for  you  see  I  believe  you — we're  away  from 
your  delusions." 

"  You  wouldn't,  in  spite  of  your  belief," — I  smiled 
at  her— "like  to  be  a  little  further  off  yet?"  But 
before  she  could  answer,  and  because  also,  doubtless, 
the  question  had  too  much  the  sound  of  a  taunt,  I 
came  up,  as  if  for  her  real  convenience,  quite  in 
another  place.  "  Perhaps  my  idea — my  timing,  that 
is,  of  your  crisis — is  the  result,  in  my  mind,  of  my 
own  association  with  that  particular  instant.  It 
comes  back  to  me  that  what  I  was  most  full  of  while 
your  face  signed  to  me  and  your  voice  then  so 
graciously  confirmed  it,  and  while  too,  as  I've  said, 
Long  walked  away — what  I  was  most  full  of,  as  a 
consequence  of  another  go,  just  ended,  at  Lady  John, 
was,  once  more,  this  same  Lady  John's  want  of 
adjustability  to  the  character  you  and  I,  in  our  as- 
sociated speculation  of  the  morning,  had  so  candidly 
tried  to  fit  her  with.  I  was  still  even  then,  you  see, 
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speculating — all  on  my  own  hook,  alas ! — and  it  had 
just  rolled  over  me  with  renewed  force  that  she  was 
nothing  whatever,  not  the  least  little  bit,  to  our  pur- 
pose. The  moment,  in  other  words,  if  you  under- 
stand, happened  to  be  one  of  my  moments ;  so  that, 
by  the  same  token,  I  simply  wondered  if  it  mightn't 
likewise  have  happened  to  be  one  of  yours/' 

"  It  was  one  of  mine,"  Mrs.  Briss  replied  as 
promptly  as  I  could  reasonably  have  expected ;  "  in 
the  sense  that — as  you've  only  to  consider — it  was 
to  lead  more  or  less  directly  to  these  present  words 
of  ours." 

If  I  had  only  to  consider,  nothing  was  more  easy ; 
but  each  time  I  considered,  I  was  ready  to  show,  the 
less  there  seemed  left  by  the  act.  "Ah,  but  you  had 
then  already  backed  out.  Won't  you  understand — 
for  you're  a  little  discouraging — that  I  want  to  catch 
you  at  the  earlier  stage  ?  " 

"  To  '  catch '  me  ?  "     I  had  indeed  expressions ! 

"Absolutely  catch!  Focus  you  under  the  first 
shock  of  the  observation  that  was  to  make  every- 
thing fall  to  pieces  for  you." 

"But  I've  told  you,"  she  stoutly  resisted,  "that 
there  was  no  *  first'  shock." 

"  Well,  then,  the  second  or  the  third." 

"There  was  no  shock,"  Mrs.  Briss  magnificently 
said,  "at  all." 

It  made  me  somehow  break  into  laughter.  "  You 
found  it  so  natural  then — and  you  so  rather  liked  it 
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— to  make  up  your  mind  of  a  sudden  that  you  had 
been  steeped  in  the  last  intellectual  intimacy  with 
a  maniac?" 

She  thought  once  more,  and  then,  as  I  myself  had 
just  previously  done,  came  up  in  another  place.  "  I 
had  at  the  moment  you  speak  of  wholly  given  up 
any  idea  of  Lady  John." 

But  it  was  so  feeble  it  made  me  smile.  "  Of  course 
you  had,  you  poor  innocent !  You  couldn't  otherwise, 
hours  before,  have  strapped  the  saddle  so  tight  on 
another  woman." 

"  I  had  given  up  everything,"  she  stubbornly 
continued. 

"  It's  exactly  what,  in  reference  to  that  juncture, 
I  perfectly  embrace." 

"Well,  even  in  reference  to  that  juncture,"  she 
resumed,  "  you  may  catch  me  as  much  as  you  like." 
With  which,  suddenly,  during  some  seconds,  I  saw 
her  hold  herself  for  a  leap.  "  You  talk  of  '  focussing,' 
but  what  else,  even  in  those  minutes,  were  you  in  fact 
engaged  in  ?  " 

"Ah,  then,  you  do  recognise  them,"  I  cried — "those 
minutes  ?  " 

She  took  her  jump,  though  with  something  of  a 
flop.  "Yes — as,  consenting  thus  to  be  catechised, 
I  cudgel  my  brain  for  your  amusement — I  do  recog- 
nise them.  I  remember  what  I  thought.  You 
focussed — I  felt  you  focus.  I  saw  you  wonder  where- 
abouts, in  what  you  call  our  associated  speculation, 
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I  would  by  that  time  be.  I  asked  myself  whether 
you'd  understand  if  I  should  try  to  convey  to  you 
simply  by  my  expression  such  a  look  as  would  tell 
you  all.  By  'all'  I  meant  the  fact  that,  sorry  as  I 
was  for  you — or  perhaps  for  myself — it  had  struck 
me  as  only  fair  to  let  you  know  as  straight  as 
possible  that  I  was  nowhere.  That  was  why  I  stared 
so,  and  I  of  course  couldn't  explain  to  you,"  she 
lucidly  pursued,  "  to  whom  my  stare  had  reference." 

I  hung  on  her  lips.     "  But  you  can  now  ?  " 

"  Perfectly.     To  Mr.  Long." 

I  remained  suspended.  "Ah,  but  this  is  lovely ! 
It's  what  I  want." 

I  saw  I  should  have  more  of  it,  and  more  in  fact 
came.  "You  were  saying  just  now  what  you  were 
full  of,  and  I  can  do  the  same.  I  was  full  of  him" 

I,  on  my  side,'  was  now  full  of  eagerness.  "  Yes  ? 
He  had  left  you  full  as  he  walked  away  ?  " 

She  winced  a  little  at  this  renewed  evocation  of 
his  retreat,  but  she  took  it  as  she  had  not  done 
before,  and  I  felt  that  with  another  push  she  would 
be  fairly  afloat.  "  He  had  reason  to  walk  ! " 

I  wondered.     "  What  had  you  said  to  him  ?  " 

She  pieced  it  out.     "  Nothing — or  very  little.     But 
I  had  listened." 
And  to  what  ?  " 

"  To  what  he  says.     To  his  platitudes." 

"  His  platitudes  ?  "     I  stared.     "  Long's  ?  " 

0  Why,  don't  you  know  he's  a  prize  fool  ?  " 
U 
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I  mused,  sceptical  but  reasonable.     "  He 

"Hew/" 

Mrs.  Briss  was  superb,  but,  as  I  quickly  felt  I 
might  remind  her,  there  was  her  possibly  weak  judg- 
ment. "  Your  confidence  is  splendid ;  only  mustn't 
I  remember  that  your  sense  of  the  finer  kinds  of 
cleverness  isn't  perhaps  absolutely  secure?  Don't 
you  know? — you  also,  till  just  now,  thought  me  a 
prize  fool." 

If  I  had  hoped,  however,  here  to  trip  her  up,  I  had 
reckoned  without  the  impulse,  and  even  perhaps  the 
example,  that  she  properly  owed  to  me.  "  Oh,  no — 
not  anything  of  that  sort,  you,  at  all.  Only  an  intel- 
ligent man  gone  wrong." 

I  followed,  but  before  I  caught  up,  "Whereas 
Long's  only  a  stupid  man  gone  right  ?  "  I  threw  out. 

It  checked  her  too  briefly,  and  there  was  indeed 
something  of  my  own  it  brought  straight  back.  "  I 
thought  that  just  what  you  told  me,  this  morning  or 
yesterday,  was  that  you  had  never  known  a  case  of 
the  conversion  of  an  idiot." 

I  laughed  at  her  readiness.  Well,  I  had  wanted  to 
make  her  fight !  "  It's  true  it  would  have  been  the 
only  one." 

"  Ah,  you'll  have  to  do  without  it ! "  Oh,  she  was 
brisk  now.  "  And  if  you  know  what  I  think  of  him, 
you  know  no  more  than  he  does. 

"  You  mean  you  told  him  ?  " 

She  hung  fire  but  an  instant.     "  I  told  him,  practi- 
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cally — and  it  was  in  fact  all  I  did  have  to  say  to  him. 
It  was  enough,  however,  and  he  disgustedly  left  me 
on  it.  Then  it  was  that,  as  you  gave  me  the  chance, 
I  tried  to  telegraph  you — to  say  to  you  on  the  spot 
and  under  the  sharp  impression :  '  What  on  earth  do 
you  mean  by  your  nonsense  ?  It  doesn't  hold  water!' 
It's  a  pity  I  didn't  succeed  ! "  she  continued — for  she 
had  become  almost  voluble.  "It  would  have  settled 
the  question,  and  I  should  have  gone  to  bed." 

I  weighed  it  with  the  grimace  that,  I  feared,  had 
become  almost  as  fixed  as  Mrs.  Server's.  "It  would 
have  settled  the  question  perhaps ;  but  I  should  have 
lost  this  impression  of  you." 

"  Oh,  this  impression  of  me !  " 

"  Ah,  but  don't  undervalue  it :  it's  what  I  want ! 
What  was  it  then  Long  had  said  ?  " 

She  had  it  more  and  more,  but  she  had  it  as 
nothing  at  all.  "  Not  a  word  to  repeat — you  wouldn't 
believe !  He  does  say  nothing  at  all.  One  can't 
remember.  It's  what  I  mean.  I  tried  him  on  pur- 
pose, while  I  thought  of  you.  But  he's  perfectly 

stupid.  I  don't  see  how  we  can  have  fancied ! " 

I  had  interrupted  her  by  the  movement  with  which 
again,  uncontrollably  tossed  on  one  of  my  surges  of 
certitude,  I  turned  away.  How  deep  they  must  have 
been  in  together  for  her  to  have  so  at  last  gathered 
herself  up,  and  in  how  doubly  interesting  a  light, 
above  all,  it  seemed  to  present  Long  for  the  future ! 
That  was,  while  I  warned  myself,  what  I  most  read 
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in — literally  an  implication  of  the  enhancement  of 
this  latter  side  of  the  prodigy.  If  his  cleverness, 
under  the  alarm  that,  first  stirring  their  consciousness 
but  dimly,  had  so  swiftly  developed  as  to  make  next 
of  each  a  mirror  for  the  other,  and  then  to  precipi- 
tate for  them,  in  some  silence  deeper  than  darkness, 
the  exchange  of  recognitions,  admissions  and,  as  they 
certainly  would  have  phrased  it,  tips — if  his  excited 
acuteness  was  henceforth  to  protect  itself  by  dissimu- 
lation, what  wouldn't  perhaps,  for  one's  diversion,  be 
the  new  spectacle  and  wonder  ?  I  could  in  a  manner 
already  measure  this  larger  play  by  the  amplitude 
freshly  determined  in  Mrs.  Briss,  and  I  was  for  a 
moment  actually  held  by  the  thought  of  the  possible 
finish  our  friend  would  find  it  in  him  to  give  to 
a  represented,  a  fictive  ineptitude.  The  sharpest 
jostle  to  my  thought,  in  this  rush,  might  well  have 
been,  I  confess,  the  reflection  that  as  it  was  I  who 
had  arrested,  who  had  spoiled  their  unconsciousness, 
so  it  was  natural  they  should  fight  against  me  for 
a  possible  life  in  the  state  I  had  given  them  instead. 
I  had  spoiled  their  unconsciousness,  I  had  destroyed 
it,  and  it  was  consciousness  alone  that  could  make 
them  effectively  cruel.  Therefore,  if  they  were  cruel, 
it  was  I  who  had  determined  it,  inasmuch  as,  con- 
sciously, they  could  only  want,  they  could  only  intend, 
to  live.  Wouldn't  that  question  have  been,  I  managed 
even  now  to  ask  myself,  the  very  basis  on  which  they 
had  inscrutably  come  together  ?  "  It's  life,  you  know," 
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each  had  said  to  the  other,  "  and  I,  accordingly,  can 
only  cling  to  mine.  But  you,  poor  dear — shall  you 
give  up  ?  "  "  Give  up  ?  "  the  other  had  replied  ;  "  for 
what  do  you  take  me?  I  shall  fight  by  your  side, 
please,  and  we  can  compare  and  exchange  weapons 
and  manoeuvres,  and  you  may  in  every  way  count 
upon  me." 

That  was  what,  with  greater  vividness,  was  for  the 
rest  of  the  occasion  before  me,  or  behind  me;  and 
that  I  had  done  it  all  and  had  only  myself  to  thank 
for  it  was  what,  from  this  minute,  by  the  same  token, 
was  more  and  more  for  me  the  inner  essence  of 
Mrs.  Briss's  attitude.  I  know  not  what  heavy  ad- 
monition of  my  responsibility  had  thus  suddenly 
descended  on  me ;  but  nothing,  under  it,  was  indeed 
more  sensible  than  that  practically  it  paralysed  me. 
And  I  could  only  say  to  myself  that  this  was  the 
price — the  price  of  the  secret  success,  the  lonely 
liberty  and  the  intellectual  joy.  There  were  things 
that  for  so  private  and  splendid  a  revel — that  of  the 
exclusive  king  with  his  Wagner  opera — I  could  only 
let  go,  and  the  special  torment  of  my  case  was  that 
the  condition  of  light,  of  the  satisfaction  of  curiosity 
and  of  the  attestation  of  triumph,  was  in  this  direct 
way  the  sacrifice  of  feeling.  There  was  no  point  at 
which  my  assurance  could,  by  the  scientific  method, 
judge  itself  complete  enough  not  to  regard  feeling  as 
an  interference  and,  in  consequence,  as  a  possible 
check.  If  it  had  to  go  I  knew  well  who  went  with 
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it,  but  I  wasn't  there  to  save  them.  I  was  there  to 
save  my  priceless  pearl  of  an  inquiry  and  to  harden, 
to  that  end,  my  heart.  I  should  need  indeed  all  my 
hardness,  as  well  as  my  brightness,  moreover,  to  meet 
Mrs.  Briss  on  the  high  level  to  which  I  had  at  last 
induced  her  to  mount,  and,  even  while  I  prolonged 
the  movement  by  which  I  had  momentarily  stayed 
her,  the  intermission  of  her  speech  became  itself  for 
me  a  hint  of  the  peculiar  pertinence  of  caution.  It 
lasted  long  enough,  this  drop,  to  suggest  that  her 
attention  was  the  sharper  for  my  having  turned  away 
from  it,  and  I  should  have  feared  a  renewed  challenge 
if  she  hadn't,  by  good  luck,  presently  gone  on : 
"There's  really  nothing  in  him  at  all!" 
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I  HAD  faced  her  again  just  in  time  to  take  it,  and 
I  immediately  made  up  my  mind  how  best  to 
do  so.  "  Then  I  go  utterly  to  pieces ! " 

"  You  shouldn't  have  perched  yourself,"  she  laughed 
—she  could  by  this  time  almost  coarsely  laugh — "  in 
such  a  preposterous  place  ! " 

"Ah,  that's  my  affair,"  I  returned,  "and  if  I  accept 
the  consequences  I  don't  quite  see  what  you've  to 
say  to  it.  That  I  do  accept  them — so  far  as  I  make 
them  out  as  not  too  intolerable  and  you  as  not 
intending  them  to  be — that  I  do  accept  them  is  what 
I've  been  trying  to  signify  to  you.  Only  my  fall," 
I  added,  "is  an  inevitable  shock.  You  remarked 
to  me  a  few  minutes  since  that  you  didn't  recover 
yourself  in  a  flash.  I  differ  from  you,  you  see,  in  that 
/  do  ;  I  take  my  collapse  all  at  once.  Here  then 
I  am.  I'm  smashed.  I  don't  see,  as  I  look  about 
me,  a  piece  I  can  pick  up.  I  don't  attempt  to 
account  for  my  going  wrong ;  I  don't  attempt 
to  account  for  yours  with  me ;  I  don't  attempt  to 
account  for  anything.  If  Long  is  just  what  he 

295 
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always  was  it  settles  the  matter,  and  the  special 
clincher  for  us  can  be  but  your  honest  final  im- 
pression, made  precisely  more  aware  of  itself  by 
repentance  for  the  levity  with  which  you  had 
originally  yielded  to  my  contagion." 

She  didn't  insist  on  her  repentance ;  she  was 
too  taken  up  with  the  facts  themselves.  "Oh,  but 
add  to  my  impression  everyone  else's  impression ! 
Has  anyone  noticed  anything?" 

"Ah,  I  don't  know  what  anyone  has  noticed. 
I  haven't,"  I  brooded,  "ventured — as  you  know — to 
ask  anyone." 

"Well,  if  you  had  you'd  have  seen — seen,  I  mean, 
all  they  don't  see.  If  they  had  been  conscious  they'd 
have  talked." 

I  thought.     "To  me?" 

"  Well,  I'm  not  sure  to  you ;  people  have  such 
a  notion  of  what  you  embroider  on  things  that 
they're  rather  afraid  to  commit  themselves  or  to 
lead  you  on :  they're  sometimes  in,  you  know,"  she 
luminously  reminded  me,  "for  more  than  they  bar- 
gain for,  than  they  quite  know  what  to  do  with, 
or  than  they  care  to  have  on  their  hands." 

I  tried  to  do  justice  to  this  account  of  myself. 
"You  mean  I  see  so  much?" 

It  was  a  delicate  matter,  but  she  risked  it.  "  Don't 
you  sometimes  see  horrors  ?  " 

I  wondered.  "Well,  names  are  a  convenience. 
People  catch  me  in  the  act  ?  " 
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"  They  certainly  think  you  critical." 

"And  is  criticism  the  vision  of  horrors?" 

She  couldn't  quite  be  sure  where  I  was  taking 
her.  "It  isn't,  perhaps,  so  much  that  you  see 
them " 

I  started.     "As  that  I  perpetrate  them  ?  " 

She  was  sure  now,  however,  and  wouldn't  have 
it,  for  she  was  serious.  "Dear  no — you  don't 
perpetrate  anything.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
if  you  did ! "  she  tossed  off  with  an  odd  laugh. 
"But — always  by  people's  idea — you  like  them." 

I  followed.     "  Horrors  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  don't " 

"Yes ?" 

But  she  wouldn't  be  hurried  now.  "You  take 
them  too  much  for  what  they  are.  You  don't  seem 
to  want " 

"To  come  down  on  them  strong?  Oh,  but  I 
often  do!" 

"  So  much  the  better  then." 

"Though  I  do  like— whether  for  that  or  not," 
I  hastened  to  confess,  "to  look  them  first  well  in 
the  face." 

Our  eyes  met,  with  this,  for  a  minute,  but  she 
made  nothing  of  that.  "  When  they  have  no  face, 
then,  you  can't  do  it!  It  isn't  at  all  events  now 
a  question,"  she  went  on,  "  of  people's  keeping  any- 
thing back,  and  you're  perhaps  in  any  case  not  the 
person  to  whom  it  would  first  have  come." 
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I  tried  to  think  then  who  the  person  would  be. 
"It  would  have  come  to  Long  himself?" 

But  she  was  impatient  of  this.  "  Oh,  one  doesn't 
know  what  comes — or  what  doesn't — to  Long  him- 
self! I'm  not  sure  he's  too  modest  to  misrepresent — 
if  he  had  the  intelligence  to  play  a  part." 

"  Which  he  hasn't ! "  I  concluded. 

"Which  he  hasn't.  It's  to  me  they  might  have 
spoken — or  to  each  other." 

"  But  I  thought  you  exactly  held  they  had  chattered 
in  accounting  for  his  state  by  the  influence  of  Lady 
John." 

She  got  the  matter  instantly  straight.  "  Not  a  bit. 
That  chatter  was  mine  only — and  produced  to  meet 
yours.  There  had  so,  by  your  theory,  to  be  a 
woman " 

"  That,  to  oblige  me,  you  invented  her  ?  Precisely. 
But  I  thought " 

"  You  needn't  have  thought ! "  Mrs.  Briss  broke  in. 
u  I  didn't  invent  her." 

"  Then  what  are  you  talking  about  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  invent  her,"  she  repeated,  looking  at  me 
hard.  "  She's  true."  I  echoed  it  in  vagueness,  though 
instinctively  again  in  protest ;  yet  I  held  my  breath, 
for  this  was  really  the  point  at  which  I  felt  my  com- 
panion's forces  most  to  have  mustered.  Her  manner 
now  moreover  gave  me  a  great  idea  of  them,  and 
her  whole  air  was  of  taking  immediate  advantage  of 
my  impression.  "  Well,  see  here  :  since  you've  wanted 
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it,  I'm  afraid  that,  however  little  you  may  like  it, 
you'll  have  to  take  it.  You've  pressed  me  for  ex- 
planations and  driven  me  much  harder  than  you 
must  have  seen  I  found  convenient.  If  I've  seemed 
to  beat  about  the  bush  it's  because  I  hadn't  only 
myself  to  think  of.  One  can  be  simple  for  one's  self 
— one  can't  be,  always,  for  others." 

"  Ah,  to  whom  do  you  say  it  ?  "  I  encouragingly 
sighed ;  not  even  yet  quite  seeing  for  what  issue  she 
was  heading. 

She  continued  to  make  for  the  spot,  whatever  it 
was,  with  a  certain  majesty.  "  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  tell  you  nothing  more  than  what  I  have 
told  you.  I  should  have  preferred  to  close  our  con- 
versation on  the  simple  announcement  of  my  re- 
covered sense  of  proportion.  But  you  have,  I  see,  got 
me  in  too  deep." 

"  O-oh  ! "  I  courteously  attenuated. 

"You've  made  of  me,"  she  lucidly  insisted,  "too 
big  a  talker,  too  big  a  thinker,  of  nonsense." 

"Thank  you,"  I  laughed,  "for  intimating  that  I 
trifle  so  agreeably." 

"  Oh,  you've  appeared  not  to  mind  !  But  let  me 
then  at  last  not  fail  of  the  luxury  of  admitting  that 
/  mind.  Yes,  I  mind  particularly.  I  may  be  bad, 
but  I've  a  grain  of  gumption." 

" '  Bad '  ?  "     It  seemed  more  closely  to  concern  me. 

"  Bad  I  may  be.  In  fact,"  she  pursued  at  this  high 
pitch  and  pressure, " there's  no  doubt  whatever  I  am" 
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"  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it/'  I  cried,  "  for  it  was 
exactly  something  strong  I  wanted  of  you  ! " 

"  It  is  then  strong  " — and  I  could  see  indeed  she 
was  ready  to  satisfy  me.  "You've  worried  me  for 
my  motive  and  harassed  me  for  my  'moment,'  and 
I've  had  to  protect  others  and,  at  the  cost  of  a  decent 
appearance,  to  pretend  to  be  myself  half  an  idiot. 
I've  had  even,  for  the  same  purpose — if  you  must 
have  it — to  depart  from  the  truth ;  to  give  you,  that 
is,  a  false  account  of  the  manner  of  my  escape  from 
your  tangle.  But  now  the  truth  shall  be  told,  and 
others  can  take  care  of  themselves ! "  She  had  so 
wound  herself  up  with  this,  reached  so  the  point  of 
fairly  heaving  with  courage  and  candour,  that  I  for 
an  instant  almost  miscalculated  her  direction  and 
believed  she  was  really  throwing  up  her  cards.  It 
was  as  if  she  had  decided,  on  some  still  finer  lines, 
just  to  rub  my  nose  into  what  I  had  been  spelling 
out ;  which  would  have  been  an  anticipation  of  my 
own  journey's  crown  of  the  most  disconcerting  sort. 
I  wanted  my  personal  confidence,  but  I  wanted 
nobody's  confession,  and  without  the  journey's  crown 
where  was  the  personal  confidence?  Without  the 
personal  confidence,  moreover,  where  was  the  per- 
sonal honour?  That  would  be  really  the  single 
thing  to  which  I  could  attach  authority,  for  a  con- 
fession might,  after  all,  be  itself  a  lie.  Anybody, 
at  all  events,  could  fit  the  shoe  to  one.  My  friend's 
intention,  however,  remained  but  briefly  equivocal ; 
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my  danger  passed,  and  I  recognised  in  its  place  a 
still  richer  assurance.  It  was  not  the  unnamed,  in 
short,  who  were  to  be  named.  "Lady  John  is  the 
woman." 

Yet  even  this  was  prodigious.  "But  I  thought 
your  present  position  was  just  that  she's  not!" 

"Lady  John  is  the  woman,"  Mrs.  Briss  again 
announced. 

"  But  I  thought  your  present  position  was  just  that 
nobody  is ! " 

"Lady  John  is  the  woman,"  she  a  third  time 
declared. 

It  naturally  left  me  gaping.  "  Then  there  is  one  ?  " 
I  cried  between  bewilderment  and  joy. 

"A  woman?  There's  her!"  Mrs.  Briss  replied 
with  more  force  than  grammar.  "  I  know,"  she 
briskly,  almost  breezily  added,  "  that  I  said  she 
wouldn't  do  (as  I  had  originally  said  she  would  do 
better  than  anyone),  when  you  a  while  ago  men- 
tioned her.  But  that  was  to  save  her." 

"And  you  don't  care  now,"  I  smiled,  "if  she's 
lost!" 

She  hesitated.  "She  is  lost.  But  she  can  take 
care  of  herself." 

I  could  but  helplessly  think  of  her.  "  I'm  afraid 
indeed  that,  with  what  you've  done  with  her,  /  can't 
take  care  of  her.  But  why  is  she  now  to  the  purpose," 
I  articulately  wondered,  "  any  more  than  she  was  ?  " 

"  Why  ?     On   the  very  system  you  yourself  laid 
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down.  When  we  took  him  for  brilliant,  she  couldn't 
be.  But  now  that  we  see  him  as  he  is " 

"  We  can  only  see  her  also  as  she  is  ? "  Well, 
I  tried,  as  far  as  my  amusement  would  permit, 
so  to  see  her ;  but  still  there  were  difficulties. 
"  Possibly ! "  I  at  most  conceded.  "  Do  you  owe 
your  discovery,  however,  wholly  to  my  system? 
My  system,  where  so  much  made  for  protection," 
I  explained,  "wasn't  intended  to  have  the  effect 
of  exposure." 

"  It  appears  to  have  been  at  all  events  intended," 
my  companion  returned,  "  to  have  the  effect  of 
driving  me  to  the  wall ;  and  the  consequence  of  that 
effect  is  nobody's  fault  but  your  own." 

She  was  all  logic  now,  and  I  could  easily  see, 
between  my  light  and  my  darkness,  how  she  would 
remain  so.  Yet  I  was  scarce  satisfied.  "And  it's 
only  on  '  that  effect ' ?  " 

"  That  I've  made  up  my  mind  ?  "  She  was  posi- 
tively free  at  last  to  enjoy  my  discomfort.  "Wouldn't 
it  be  surely,  if  your  ideas  were  worth  anything, 
enough?  But  it  isn't,"  she  added,  "only  on  that. 
It's  on  something  else." 

I  had  after  an  instant  extracted  from  this  the 
single  meaning  it  could  appear  to  yield.  "I'm  to 
understand  that  you  know  ?  " 

"  That  they're  intimate  enough  for  anything  ? " 
She  faltered,  but  she  brought  it  out.  "  I  know." 

It  was  the  oddest  thing  in  the  world  for  a  little, 
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the  way  this  affected  me  without  my  at  all  believing 
it.  It  was  preposterous,  hang  though  it  would  with 
her  somersault,  and  she  had  quite  succeeded  in  giving 
it  the  note  of  sincerity.  It  was  the  mere  sound  of 
it  that,  as  I  felt  even  at  the  time,  made  it  a  little 
of  a  blow — a  blow  of  the  smart  of  which  I  was 
conscious  just  long  enough  inwardly  to  murmur : 
"  What  if  she  should  be  right  ?  "  She  had  for  these 
seconds  the  advantage  of  stirring  within  me  the 
memory  of  her  having  indeed,  the  day  previous, 
at  Paddington,  "known"  as  I  hadn't.  It  had  been 
really  on  what  she  then  knew  that  we  originally 
started,  and  an  element  of  our  start  had  been  that 
I  admired  her  freedom.  The  form  of  it,  at  least — 
so  beautifully  had  she  recovered  herself — was  all 
there  now.  Well,  I  at  any  rate  reflected,  it  wasn't 
the  form  that  need  trouble  me,  and  I  quickly  enough 
put  her  a  question  that  related  only  to  the  matter. 
"Of  course  if  she  is — it  is  smash ! " 

"And  haven't  you  yet  got  used  to  its  being  ?  " 
I  kept  my  eyes  on  her ;  I  traced  the  buried  figure 
in  the  ruins.     "She's  good  enough  for  a  fool;  and 
so  "—I  made  it  out—"  is  he  !     If  he  is  the  same  ass 
— yes — they  might  be." 

"And  he  is,"  said  Mrs.  Briss,  "  the  same  ass  ! " 
I  continued  to  look  at  her.     "  He  would  have  no 
need  then  of  her  having  transformed  and  inspired  him." 
"  Or  of  her  having  ^formed  and  idiotised  herself," 
my  friend  subjoined. 
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Oh,  how  it  sharpened  my  look !  "  No,  no— she 
wouldn't  need  that." 

"  The  great  point  is  that  he  wouldn't ! "  Mrs.  Briss 
laughed. 

I  kept  it  up.     "  She  would  do  perfectly." 

Mrs.  Briss  was  not  behind.  "  My  dear  man,  she 
has  got  to  do  !  " 

This  was  brisker  still,  but  I  held  my  way.  "  Almost 
anyone  would  do." 

It  seemed  for  a  little,  between  humour  and  sad- 
ness, to  strike  her.  "Almost  anyone  would.  Still," 
she  less  pensively  declared,  "  we  want  the  right  one." 

"  Surely ;  the  right  one " — I  could  only  echo  it. 
"  But  how,"  I  then  proceeded,  "  has  it  happily  been 
confirmed  to  you  ?  " 

It  pulled  her  up  a  trifle.     " '  Confirmed ' ?  " 

"That  he's  her  lover." 

My  eyes  had  been  meeting  hers  without,  as  it 
were,  hers  quite  meeting  mine.  But  at  this  there 
had  to  be  intercourse.  "By  my  husband." 

It  pulled  me  up  a  trifle.     "  Brissenden  knows  ?  " 

She  hesitated;  then,  as  if  at  my  tone,  gave  a  laugh. 
"  Don't  you  suppose  I've  told  him  ? " 

I  really  couldn't  but  admire  her.  "Ah — so  you 
have  talked ! " 

It  didn't  confound  her.  "  One's  husband  isn't  talk. 
You're  cruel  moreover,"  she  continued,  "  to  my  joke. 
It  was  Briss,  poor  dear,  who  talked — though,  I  mean, 
only  to  me.  He  knows." 
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I  cast  about.     "  Since  when  ?  " 

But  she  had  it  ready.     "  Since  this  evening." 

Once  more  I  couldn't  but  smile.  "Just  in  time 
then  !  And  the  way  he  knows ?  " 

"Oh,  the  way!" — she  had  at  this  a  slight  drop. 
But  she  came  up  again.  "  I  take  his  word." 

"  You  haven't  then  asked  him  ? " 

"The  beauty  of  it  was — half  an  hour  ago,  up- 
stairs— that  I  hadn't  to  ask.  He  came  out  with  it 
himself,  and  that— to  give  you  the  whole  thing — was, 
if  you  like,  my  moment.  He  dropped  it  on  me," 
she  continued  to  explain,  "  without  in  the  least,  sweet 
innocent,  knowing  what  he  was  doing;  more,  at 
least,  that  is,  than  give  her  away." 

"Which,"  I  concurred,  "was  comparatively  no- 
thing ! " 

But  she  had  no  ear  for  irony,  and  she  made  out  still 
more  of  her  story.  "  He's  simple — but  he  sees." 

"And  when  he  sees" — I  completed  the  picture — 
"he  luckily  tells." 

She  quite  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  lucky,  but 
without  prejudice  to  his  acuteness  and  to  what  had 
been  in  him  moreover  a  natural  revulsion.  "  He  has 
seen,  in  short;  there  comes  some  chance  when  one 
does.  His,  as  luckily  as  you  please,  came  this 
evening.  If  you  ask  me  what  it  showed  him  you 
ask  more  than  I've  either  cared  or  had  time  to  ask. 
Do  you  consider,  for  that  matter" — she  put  it  to 
me — "that  one  does  ask?"  As  her  high  smooth- 
X 
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ness — such  was  the  wonder  of  this  reascendancy — 
almost  deprived  me  of  my  means,  she  was  wise  and 
gentle  with  me.  "  Let  us  leave  it  alone." 

I  fairly,  while  my  look  at  her  turned  rueful, 
scratched  my  head.  "  Don't  you  think  it  a  little  late 
for  that?" 

"  Late  for  everything ! "  she  impatiently  said,  "  But 
there  you  are." 

I  fixed  the  floor.  There  indeed  I  was.  But  I 
tried  to  stay  there — just  there  only— as  short  a  time 
as  possible.  Something,  moreover,  after  all,  caught 

me  up.     "But  if  Brissenden  already  knew ?" 

"If  he  knew ? "     She  still  gave  me,  without 

prejudice  to  her  ingenuity — and  indeed  it  was  a  part 
of  this — all  the  work  she  could. 

"  Why,  that  Long  and  Lady  John  were  thick  ?  " 
"  Ah,  then,"  she  cried,  "  you  admit  they  are  !  " 
"Am   I  not   admitting  everything  you   tell   me? 
But  the   more  I  admit,"  I  explained,  "  the  more  I 
must   understand.      It's   to  admit,   you   see,   that    I 
inquire.     If  Briss  came  down  with  Lady  John  yester- 
day to  oblige  Mr.  Long " 

"  He  didn't  come,"  she  interrupted,  "  to  oblige  Mr. 
Long!" 

"  Well,  then,  to  oblige  Lady  John  herself " 

"  He  didn't  come  to  oblige  Lady  John  herself! " 

"Well,  then,  to  oblige  his  clever  wife " 

"He  didn't  come  to  oblige  his  clever  wife!  He 
came,"  said  Mrs.  Briss,  "just  to  amuse  himself.  He 
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has  his  amusements,  and  it's  odd,"  she  remarkably 
laughed,  "  that  you  should  grudge  them  to  him  ! " 

"It  would  be  odd  indeed  if  I  did!  But  put  his 
proceeding,"  I  continued,  "  on  any  ground  you  like  ; 
you  described  to  me  the  purpose  of  it  as  a  screening 
of  the  pair." 

"  I  described  to  you  the  purpose  of  it  as  nothing  of 
the  sort.  I  didn't  describe  to  you  the  purpose  of  it," 
said  Mrs.  Briss,  "at  all.  I  described  to  you,"  she 
triumphantly  set  forth,  "  the  effect  of  it — which  is  a 
very  different  thing." 

I  could  only  meet  her  with  admiration.  "You're 
of  an  astuteness ! " 

"  Of  course  I'm  of  an  astuteness !  I  see  effects. 
And  I  saw  that  one.  How  much  Briss  himself  had 
seen  it  is,  as  I've  told  you,  another  matter ;  and  what 
he  had,  at  any  rate,  quite  taken  the  affair  for  was  the 
sort  of  flirtation  in  which,  if  one  is  a  friend  to  either 
party,  and  one's  own  feelings  are  not  at  stake,  one 
may  now  and  then  give  people  a  lift.  Haven't  I 
asked  you  before,"  she  demanded,  "  if  you  suppose  he 
would  have  given  one  had  he  had  an  idea  where  these 
people  are  ?  " 

"  I  scarce  know  what  you  have  asked  me  before ! " 
I  sighed  ;  "  and  *  where  they  are '  is  just  what  you 
haven't  told  me." 

"  It's  where  my  husband  was  so  annoyed  unmis- 
takably to  discover  them."  And  as  if  she  had  quite 
fixed  the  point  she  passed  to  another.  "  He's  peculiar, 
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dear  old  Briss,  but  in  a  way  by  which,  if  one  uses  him 
— by  which,  I  mean,  if  one  depends  on  him — at  all, 
one  gains,  I  think,  more  than  one  loses.  Up  to  a 
certain  point,  in  any  case  that's  the  least  a  case  for 
subtlety,  he  sees  nothing  at  all ;  but  beyond  it — when 
once  he  does  wake  up — he'll  go  through  a  house. 
Nothing  then  escapes  him,  and  what  he  drags  to  light 
is  sometimes  appalling." 

"  Rather,"  I  thoughtfully  responded — "  since  witness 
this  occasion ! " 

"  But  isn't  the  interest  of  this  occasion,  as  I've 
already  suggested,"  she  propounded,  "simply  that  it 
makes  an  end,  bursts  a  bubble,  rids  us  of  an  incubus 
and  permits  us  to  go  to  bed  in  peace  ?  I  thank  God," 
she  moralised,  "  for  dear  old  Briss  to-night." 

"So  do  I,"  I  after  a  moment  returned  ;  "but  I  shall 
do  so  with  still  greater  fervour  if  you'll  have  for  the 
space  of  another  question  a  still  greater  patience." 
With  which,  as  a  final  movement  from  her  seemed  to 
say  how  much  this  was  to  ask,  I  had  on  my  own  side 
a  certain  exasperation  of  soreness  for  all  I  had  to 
acknowledge — even  were  it  mere  acknowledgment — 
that  she  had  brought  rattling  down.  "Remember," 
I  pleaded,  "  that  you're  costing  me  a  perfect  palace 
of  thought ! " 

I  could  see  too  that,  held  unexpectedly  by  some- 
thing in  my  tone,  she  really  took  it  in.  Couldn't 
I  even  almost  see  that,  for  an  odd  instant,  she  re- 
gretted the  blighted  pleasure  of  the  pursuit  of  truth 
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with  me?  I  needed,  at  all  events,  no  better  proof 
either  of  the  sweet  or  of  the  bitter  in  her  compre- 
hension than  the  accent  with  which  she  replied  :  "  Oh, 

those  who  live  in  glass  houses " 

"Shouldn't — no,  I  know  they  shouldn't — throw 
stones ;  and  that's  precisely  why  I  don't."  I  had 
taken  her  immediately  up,  and  I  held  her  by  it  and 
by  something  better  still.  "  You,  from  your  fortress 
of  granite,  can  chuck  them  about  as  you  will !  All 
the  more  reason,  however,"  I  quickly  added,  "that, 
before  my  frail,  but,  as  I  maintain,  quite  sublime 
structure,  you  honour  me,  for  a  few  seconds,  with  an 
intelligent  look  at  it.  I  seem  myself  to  see  it  again, 
perfect  in  every  part,"  I  pursued,  "  even  while  I  thus 
speak  to  you,  and  to  feel  afresh  that,  weren't  the 
wretched  accident  of  its  weak  foundation,  it  wouldn't 
have  the  shadow  of  a  flaw.  I've  spoken  of  it  in  my 
conceivable  regret,"  I  conceded,  "  as  already  a  mere 
heap  of  disfigured  fragments ;  but  that  was  the 
extravagance  of  my  vexation,  my  despair.  It's  in 
point  of  fact  so  beautifully  fitted  that  it  comes  apart 
piece  by  piece — which,  so  far  as  that  goes,  you've 
seen  it  do  in  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  at  your  own 
touch,  quite  handing  me  the  pieces,  one  by  one, 
yourself  and  watching  me  stack  them  along  the 
ground.  They're  not  even  in  this  state — see!" 
I  wound  up — "a  pile  of  ruins!"  I  wound  up,  as 
I  say,  but  only  for  long  enough  to  have,  with  the 
vibration,  the  exaltation,  of  my  eloquence,  my  small 
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triumph  as  against  her  great  one.  "  I  should  almost 
like,  piece  by  piece,  to  hand  them  back  to  you." 
And  this  time  I  completed  my  figure.  "  I  believe 
that,  for  the  very  charm  of  it,  you'd  find  yourself 
placing  them  by  your  own  sense  in  their  order  and 
rearing  once  more  the  splendid  pile.  Will  you  take 
just  one  of  them  from  me  again,"  I  insisted,  "  and  let 
me  see  if  only  to  have  it  in  your  hands  doesn't 
positively  start  you  off?  That's  what  I  meant  just 
now  by  asking  you  for  another  answer."  She  had 
remained  silent,  as  if  really  in  the  presence  of  the 
rising  magnificence  of  my  metaphor,  and  it  was  not 
too  late  for  the  one  chance  left  me.  "  There  was 
nothing,  you  know,  I  had  so  fitted  as  your  account 
of  poor  Mrs.  Server  when,  on  our  seeing  them,  from 
the  terrace,  together  below,  you  struck  off  your 
explanation  that  old  Briss  was  her  screen  for  Long." 

"Fitted?" — and  there  was  sincerity  in  her  sur- 
prise. "  I  thought  my  stupid  idea  the  one  for  which 
you  had  exactly  no  use ! " 

"  I  had  no  use,"  I  instantly  concurred,  "  for  your 
stupid  idea,  but  I  had  great  use  for  your  stupidly, 
alas !  having  it.  That  fitted  beautifully,"  I  smiled, 
"till  the  piece  came  out.  And  even  now,"  I  added, 
"  I  don't  feel  it  quite  accounted  for." 

"Their  being  there  together?" 

"  No.     Your  not  liking  it  that  they  were." 

She  stared.     "  Not  liking  it  ? " 

I  could  see  how  little  indeed  she  minded  now,  but 
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I  also  kept  the  thread  of  my  own  intellectual  history. 
"Yes.  Your  not  liking  it  is  what  I  speak  of  as  the 
piece.  I  hold  it,  you  see,  up  before  you.  What, 
artistically,  would  you  do  with  it  ? " 

But  one  might  take  a  horse  to  water !  I  held 

it  up  before  her,  but  I  couldn't  make  her  look  at  it. 
"  How  do  you  know  what  I  mayn't,  or  may,  have 
liked?" 

It  did  bring  me  to.  "  Because  you  were  conscious 
of  not  telling  me  ?  Well,  even  if  you  didn't ! " 

"  That  made  no  difference,"  she  inquired  with 
a  generous  derision,  "because  you  could  always 
imagine?  Of  course  you  could  always  imagine — 
which  is  precisely  what  is  the  matter  with  you ! 
But  I'm  surprised  at  your  coming  to  me  with  it  once 
more  as  evidence  of  anything." 

I  stood  rebuked,  and  even  more  so  than  I  showed 
her,  for  she  need,  obviously,  only  decline  to  take  one 
of  my  counters  to  deprive  it  of  all  value  as  coin. 
When  she  pushed  it  across  I  had  but  to  pocket  it 
again.  "It  is  the  weakness  of  my  case,"  I  feebly 
and  I  daresay  awkwardly  mused  at  her,  "that  any 
particular  thing  you  don't  grant  me  becomes  straight- 
way the  strength  of  yours.  Of  course,  however" — 
and  I  gave  myself  a  shake — "  I'm  absolutely  rejoicing 
(am  I  not  ?)  in  the  strength  of  yours.  The  weakness 
of  my  own  is  what,  under  your  instruction,  I'm  now 
going  into;  but  don't  you  see  how  much  weaker 
it  will  show  if  I  draw  from  you  the  full  expression 
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of  your  indifference?  How  could  you  in  fact  care 
when  what  you  were  at  the  very  moment  urging  on 
me  so  hard  was  the  extravagance  of  Mrs.  Server's 
conduct  ?  That  extravagance  then  proved  her,  to 
your  eyes,  the  woman  who  had  a  connection  with 
Long  to  keep  the  world  off  the  scent  of — though 
you  maintained  that  in  spite  of  the  dust  she  kicked 
up  by  it  she  was,  at  a  pinch,  now  and  then  to  be 
caught  with  him.  That  instead  of  being  caught 
with  him  she  was  caught  only  with  Brissenden 
annoyed  you  naturally  for  the  moment;  but  what 
was  that  annoyance  compared  to  your  appreciation 
of  her  showing — by  undertaking  your  husband,  of 
all  people ! — just  the  more  markedly  as  extravagant  ? " 

She  had  been  sufficiently  interested  this  time  to 
follow  me.  "What  was  it  indeed  ?  " 

I  greeted  her  acquiescence,  but  I  insisted.  "And 
yet  if  she  is  extravagant — what  do  you  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  wouldn't  hear  of  it ! "  she  exclaimed. 

I  sought  to  combine  firmness  with  my  mildness. 
"What  do  you  do  with  it  ?  " 

But  she  could  match  me  at  this.  "  I  thought  you 
wouldn't  hear  of  it ! " 

"  It's  not  a  question  of  my  dispositions.  It's  a 
question  of  her  having  been,  or  not  been,  for  you 
'  all  over  the  place,'  and  of  everyone's  also  being,  for 
you,  on  the  chatter  about  it.  You  go  by  that  in 
respect  to  Long — by  your  holding,  that  is,  that 
nothing  has  been  noticed;  therefore  mustn't  you  go 
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by  it  in  respect  to  her — since  I  understand  from  you 
that  everything  has  ?  " 

"Everything  always  is,"  Mrs.  Briss  agreeably  re- 
plied, "  in  a  place  and  a  party  like  this ;  but  so  little 
— anything  in  particular — that,  with  people  moving 
'  every  which '  way,  it  comes  to  the  same  as  if  nothing 
was.  Things  are  not,  also,  gouged  out  to  your  tune, 
and  it  depends,  still  further,  on  what  you  mean  by 
'  extravagant.' " 

"  I  mean  whatever  you  yourself  meant." 

"Well,  I  myself  mean  no  longer,  you  know,  what 
I  did  mean." 

"  She  isn't  then ?" 

But  suddenly  she  was  almost  sharp  with  me. 
"Isn't  what?" 

"What  the  woman  we  so  earnestly  looked  for 
would  have  to  be." 

"All  gone?"  She  had  hesitated,  but  she  went  on 
with  decision.  "  No,  she  isn't  all  gone,  since  there 
was  enough  of  her  left  to  make  up  to  poor  Briss." 

"  Precisely — and  it's  just  what  we  saw,  and  just 
what,  with  her  other  dashes  of  the  same  sort,  led  us 
to  have  to  face  the  question  of  her  being — well,  what 
I  say.  Or  rather,"  I  added,  "  what  you  say.  That 
is,"  I  amended,  to  keep  perfectly  straight,  "what 
you  say  you  don't  say." 

I  took  indeed  too  many  precautions  for  my  friend 
not  to  have  to  look  at  them.  "  Extravagant  ?  "  The 
irritation  of  the  word  had  grown  for  her,  yet  I  risked 
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repeating  it,  and  with  the  effect  of  its  giving  her 
another  pause.  "  I  tell  you  she  isn't  that !  " 

"Exactly;  and  it's  only  to  ask  you  what  in  the 
world  then  she  is" 

"She's  horrid!"  said  Mrs.  Briss. 

"  '  Horrid  '  ?  "  I  gloomily  echoed. 

"  Horrid.  It  wasn't,"  she  then  developed  with 
decision,  "  a  '  dash,'  as  you  say, '  of  the  same  sort ' — 
though  goodness  knows  of  what  sort  you  mean :  it 
wasn't,  to  be  plain,  a  '  dash '  at  all."  My  companion 
was  plain.  "  She  settled.  She  stuck."  And  finally, 
as  I  could  but  echo  her  again :  "  She  made  love  to 
him." 

"But— a— really?" 

"  Really.     That's  how  I  knew." 

I  was  at  sea.     " '  Knew '  ?     But  you  saw." 

"I  knew — that  is  I  learnt — more  than  I  saw.  I 
knew  she  couldn't  be  gone." 

It  in  fact  brought  light.     "  Knew  it  by  him  ?  " 

"  He  told  me,"  said  Mrs.  Briss. 

It  brought  light,  but  it  brought  also,  I  fear,  for  me, 
another  queer  grimace.  "Does  he  then  regularly 
tell?" 

"Regularly.  But  what  he  tells,"  she  did  herself 
the  justice  to  declare,  "  is  not  always  so  much  to  the 
point  as  the  two  things  I've  repeated  to  you." 

Their  weight  then  suggested  that  I  should  have 
them  over  again.  "  His  revelation,  in  the  first  place, 
of  Long  and  Lady  John?" 
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"  And  his  revelation  in  the  second  " — she  spoke  of 
it  as  a  broad  joke—"  of  May  Server  and  himself." 

There  was  something  in  her  joke  that  was  a 
chill  to  my  mind;  but  I  nevertheless  played  up. 
"  And  what  does  he  say  that's  further  interesting 
about  that?" 

"  Why,  that  she's  awfully  sharp." 

I  gasped— she  turned  it  out  so.  "She — Mrs. 
Server?" 

It  made  her,  however,  equally  stare.  "  Why,  isn't 
it  the  very  thing  you  maintained?" 

I  felt  her  dreadful  logic,  but  I  couldn't — with  my 
exquisite  image  all  contrasted,  as  in  a  flash  from 
flint,  with  this  monstrosity — so  much  as  entertain 
her  question.  I  could  only  stupidly  again  sound 
it.  "Awfully  sharp?" 

"  You  after  all  then  now  don't  ?  "  It  was  she  her- 
self whom  the  words  at  present  described !  "  Then 
what  on  earth  do  you  think  ?  "  The  strange  mixture 
in  my  face  naturally  made  her  ask  it,  but  everything, 
within  a  minute,  had  somehow  so  given  way  under 
the  touch  of  her  supreme  assurance,  the  presentation 
of  her  own  now.  finished  system,  that  I  daresay  I 
couldn't  at  the  moment  have  in  the  least  trusted 
myself  to  tell  her.  She  left  me,  however,  in  fact, 
small  time — she  only  took  enough,  with  her  nega- 
tions arrayed  and  her  insolence  recaptured,  to  judge 
me  afresh,  which  she  did  as  she  gathered  herself  up 
into  the  strength  of  twenty-five.  I  didn't  after  all 
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— it  appeared  part  of  my  smash — know  the  weight 
of  her  husband's  years,  but  I  knew  the  weight  of 
my  own.  They  might  have  been  a  thousand,  and 
nothing  but  the  sense  of  them  would  in  a  moment, 
I  saw,  be  left  me.  "My  poor  dear,  you  are  crazy, 
and  I  bid  you  good-night ! " 

Nothing  but  the  sense  of  them — on  my  taking  it 
from  her  without  a  sound  and  watching  her,  through 
the  lighted  rooms,  retreat  and  disappear — was  at  first 
left  me;  but  after  a  minute  something  else  came, 
and  I  grew  conscious  that  her  verdict  lingered.  She 
had  so  had  the  last  word  that,  to  get  out  of  its 
planted  presence,  I  shook  myself,  as  I  had  done 
before,  from  my  thought.  When  once  I  had  started 
to  my  room  indeed — and  to  preparation  for  a 
livelier  start  as  soon  as  the  house  should  stir  again 
— I  almost  breathlessly  hurried.  Such  a  last  word 
— the  word  that  put  me  altogether  nowhere — was 
too  unacceptable  not  to  prescribe  afresh  that  prompt 
test  of  escape  to  other  air  for  which  I  had  earlier 
in  the  evening  seen  so  much  reason.  I  should 
certainly  never  again,  on  the  spot,  quite  hang  to- 
gether, even  though  it  wasn't  really  that  I  hadn't 
three  times  her  method.  What  I  too  fatally  lacked 
was  her  tone. 

THE   END 
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printed. ' —  Times. 

1  At  last  there  is  an  adequate  modern  edition 
of  Gibbon.  .  .  .  The  best  edition  the 
nineteenth  century  could  produce. — 
Manchester  Guardian. 
'  A  great  piece  of  editing.' — Academy. 
1  The  greatest  of  English,  perhaps  of  all, 
historians  has  never  been  presented  to 
the  public  in  a  more  convenient  and 
attractive  form.  No  higher  praise  can 
be  bestowed  upon  Professor  Bury  than 
to  say,  as  may  be  said  with  truth,  that 
he  is  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  Guizot 
and  Milman." — Daily  News. 

C.  G.  Crump.  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  ELL- 


WOOD.     Edited  by  C.  G.  CRUMP, 
M.A.     Crown  %>vo.    6s. 

This  edition  is  the  only  one  which  contains 
the  complete  book  as  originally  pub- 
lished. It  contains  a  long  Introduction 
and  many  Footnotes. 

;  "  The  History  of  Thomas  Ellwood  "  holds  a 
high  place  among  the  masterpieces  of 
autobiography,  and  we  know  few  books 
that  better  deserve  reprinting.  More- 
over, Mr.  C.  G.  Crump's  new  edition  is 
accurate  and  convenient,  and  we  com- 
mend it  ungrudgingly  to  all  those  who 
love  sound  and  vigorous  English.' 

—Daily  Mail. 

Tennyson.  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF 
ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON, 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduc- 
tion by  J.  CHURTON  COLLINS,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

An  elaborate  edition  of  the  celebrated 
volume  which  was  published  in  its 
final  and  definitive  form  in  1853.  This 
edition  contains  a  long  Introduction  and 
copious  Notes,  textual  and  explanatory. 
It  also  contains  in  an  Appendix  all 
the  Poems  which  Tennyson  afterwards 
omitted. 

'Mr.  Collins  is  almost  an  ideal  editor  of 
Tennyson.  His  qualities  as  a  critic  are 
an  exact  and  accurate  scholarship,  and 
a  literary  judgment,  which  has  been 
trained  and  polished  by  the  closest  study 
of  classics  both  ancient  and  modern. 
Mr.  Collins1  introduction  is  a  thoroughly 
sound  and  sane  appreciation  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  Tennyson.' — 
Literature. 

Works  of  Sbafcespeare 

General  Editor,  EDWARD  DOWDEN,  Litt.  D. 

MESSRS.  METHUEN  have  in  preparation  an  Edition  of  Shakespeare  in 
single  Plays.     Each  play  will  be  edited  with  a  full  Introduction,   Textual 
Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
The  first  volume  is  : 


HAMLET.       Edited     by     EDWARD 
DOWDEN.    Demy  Bvo.    y.  6d. 

'An    admirable    edition.  ...  A    comely 


volume,  admirably  printed  and  produced, 
and  containing  all   that    a  student   of 
"Hamlet "  need  require.'— Speaker. 
Fully  up  to  the  level  of  recent  scholarship, 
both  English  and  German.-— Academy. 
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Cbe  movels  of  Cbarles  SMcfcens 

Crown  8vo.     Each  Volume  >  doth  3^.  net ;  leather  45.  6d.  net. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  have  in  preparation  an  edition  of  those  novels  of  Charles 
Dickens  which  have  now  passed  out  of  copyright.  Mr.  George  Gissing, 
whose  critical  study  of  Dickens  is  both  sympathetic  and  acute,  has  written  an 
Introduction  to  each  of  the  books,  and  a  very  attractive  feature  of  this  edition 
will  be  the  illustrations  of  the  old  houses,  inns,  and  buildings,  which  Dickens 
described,  and  which  have  now  in  many  instances  disappeared  under  the 
touch  of  modern  civilisation.  Another  valuable  feature  will  be  a  series  of 
topographical  and  general  notes  to  each  book  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Kitton.  The  books 
will  be  produced  with  the  greatest  care  as  to  printing,  paper  and  binding. 

The  first  volumes  are  : 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.   With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  NEW.    Two  Volumes. 
as  any  one  could  desire.     The  notes  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 


edition,  and  Mr.  New's  illustrations  are  also  historical.     The  volumes  promise  well 
for  the  success  of  the  edition.' — Scotsman. 

Gbe  Xittle  Zibrarg 

*  The  volumes  are  compact  in  size,  printed  on  thin  but  good  paper  in  clear  type, 
prettily  and  at  the  same  time  strongly  bound,  and  altogether  good  to  look  upon  and 
handle.'— Outlook. 

Pott  Svo.     Each  Volume^  cloth  is.  6d.  net,  leather  2s.  6d.  net. 

Messrs.  METHUEN  intend  to  produce  a  series  of  small  books  under  the 
above  title,  containing  some  of  the  famous  books  in  English  and  other 
literatures,  in  the  domains  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  belles  lettres.  The  series 
will  also  contain  several  volumes  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse. 

The  books  will  be  edited  with  the  most  sympathetic  and  scholarly  care. 
Each  one  will  contain  an  Introduction  which  will  give  (i)  a  short  biography  of 
the  author,  (2)  a  critical  estimate  of  the  book.  Where  they  are  necessary, 
short  notes  will  be  added  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

Each  book  will  have  a  portrait  or  frontispiece  in  photogravure,  and  the 
volumes  will  be  produced  with  great  care  in  a  style  uniform  with  that  of  '  The 
Library  of  Devotion.' 

The  first  volumes  are  : 


VANITY  FAIR.  By  W.  M.  THACK- 
ERAY. With  an  Introduction  by  S. 
GWYNN.  Illustrated  by  G.  P. 
JACOMB  HOOD.  Three  Volumes. 

1  Delightful  little  volumes.'— Publishers' 
Circular. 

THE  PRINCESS.  By  ALFRED,  LORD 
TENNYSON.  Edited  by  ELIZABETH 
WORDSWORTH.  Illustrated  by  W. 
E.  F.  BRITTEN. 

'Just  what  a  pocket  edition  should  be. 
Miss_  Wordsworth  contributes  an  accept- 
able introduction,  as  well  as  notes  which 
one  is  equally  glad  to  get.'— Guardian. 


IN  MEMORIAM.  By  ALFRED,  LORD 
TENNYSON.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  H.  C.  BEECH- 
ING,  M.A. 

'An  exquisite  little  volume,  which  will  be 
gladly  welcomed.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

'The  introduction,  analysis,  and  notes  by 
the  Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching  are  all  of  the 
sound  literary  quality  that  was  to  be 
expected. ' — Guardian. 

'The  footnotes  are  scholarly,  interesting, 
and  not  super-abundant.'— Standard. 

1  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  attractive 
edition.'— •£/.  James's  Gazette. 
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Xittle  (BufDes 


Pott  Svo,  cloth  35.  ; 

OXFORD   AND    ITS    COLLEGES. 
By  J.   WELLS,   M.A,    Fellow    and 
Tutor  of  Wadham  College.      Illus- 
trated by  E.  H.  NEW.  Third  Edition. 
'  An  admirable  and  accurate  little  treatise, 

attractively  illustrated.' — World. 
'Aluminous  and  tasteful  little  volume.' — 
Daily  Chronicle. 

CAMBRIDGE     AND      ITS      COL- 
LEGES.   By  A.  HAMILTON  THOMP- 
SON.    Illustrated  by  E.  H.  NEW. 
1  It  is  brightly  written  and  learned,  and  is 
just  such  a  book  as  a  cultured  visitor 
needs. ' — Scotsman. 


leather,  3^.  6d.  net. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  COUNTRY.  By 
B.  C.  WINDLE,  F.R.S.,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated byE.  H.  NEW.  Second  Edition. 

'  Mr.  Windle  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
his  subject,  and  the  work  is  exceedingly 
well  done.  The  drawings,  by  Mr. 
Edmund  H.  New,  add  much  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  volume.' — Scots- 
man. 

'  One  of  the  most  charming  guide  books. 
Both  for  the  library  and  as  a  travelling 
companion  the  book  is  equally  choice 
and  serviceable.' — Academy. 

1 A  guide  book  of  the  best  kind,  which 
takes  rank  as  literature.'— Guardian. 


Illustrated  and  Gift  Books 


Phil     May.       THE     PHIL     MAY 
ALBUM.     4/0.     6s. 
'  There  is  a    laugh    in    each    drawing.' — 
Standard. 

A.  H.  Millie.     ULYSSES  ;   OR,    DE 
ROUGEMONT   OF   TROY.      De- 
scribed and  depicted  by  A.  H.  MILNE. 
Small  quarto.     35.  6d. 
'  Clever,  droll,  smart." — Guardian. 

Edmund  Selous.    TOMMY  SMITH'S 

ANIMALS.     By  EDMUND  SELOUS. 

Illustrated  by  G.  W.  ORD.  Fcap.  Svo. 

2s.  6d. 

A  little  book  designed  to  teach  children 

respect  and  reverence  for  animals. 
'A  quaint,  fascinating  little  book:  a  nur- 
sery classic.' — Athenczum. 

S.  Baring  Gould.    THE  CROCK  OF 
GOLD.      Fairy  Stories  told  by  S. 
BARING  GOULD.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
'  Twelve  delightful  fairy  tales.'— Punch. 

M.  L.  Gwynn.   A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 
Arranged    and    Edited    by    M.    L. 
GWYNN.     Demy  8vo.     12s.  6d. 
This    is   a    birthday-book   of   exceptional 
dignity,   and    the   extracts    have    been 
chosen  with  particular  care. 

John  Bunyan.  THE  PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS.  By  JOHN  BUNYAN. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  C.  H. 


FIRTH,  M.A.  With  39  Illustrations 
by  R.  ANNING  BELL.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
'  The  best  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."' — 

Educational  Times. 

F.  D.  Bedford.  NURSERY  RHYMES. 
With  many  Coloured  Pictures  by  F. 
D.  BEDFORD.  Super  Royal  Svo.  $s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  BOOK  OF 
FAIRY  TALES  retold  byS.  BARING 
GOULD.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  Initial  Letters  by  ARTHUR 
J.  G  A  SKIN.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
Buckram.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  OLD  ENGLISH 
FAIRY  TALES.  Collected  and 
edited  by  S.  BARING  GOULD.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  D. 
BEDFORD.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
Buckram.  6s. 
'  A  charming  volume. ' — Guardian. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  BOOK  OF 
NURSERY  SONGS  AND 
RHYMES.  Edited  by  S.  BARING 
GOULD,  and  Illustrated  by  the  Bir- 
mingham Art  School.  Buckram,  gilt 
top.  Crown  Svo.  6s, 

H.  C.  Beeching.  A  BOOK  OF 
CHRISTMAS  VERSE.  Edited  by 
H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.,  and  Illus- 
trated by  WALTER  CRANE.  Cr.  Svo, 
gilt  top.  35.  6d. 
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Flinders  Petrie.  A  HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT, FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES 
TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.  Edited  by 
W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETRIE,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at 
U niversity  College.  Fully  Illustrated. 
In  Six  Volumes.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  each. 

VOL.  I.  PREHISTORIC  TIMES  TO 
XVITH  DYNASTY.  W.  M.  F. 
Petrie.  Fourth  Edition. 

VOL.     II.     THE    XVIIra    AND 

XVIIlTH  DYNASTIES.     W.  M. 

F.  Petrie.     Third  Edition. 
VOL.   IV.  THE    EGYPT    OF   THE 

PTOLEMIES.    J.  P.  Mahaffy. 
VOL.  V.   ROMAN  EGYPT.     J.  G. 

Milne. 

1  A  history  written  in  the  spirit  of  scientific 
precision  so  worthily  represented  by  Dr. 
Petrie  and  his  school  cannot  but  pro- 
mote sound  and  accurate  study,  and 
supply  a  vacant  place  in  the  English 
literature  of  Egyptology.'— Times. 

Flinders  Petrie.     RELIGION  AND 
CONSCIENCE      IN      ANCIENT 
EGYPT.      By    W.    M.  FLINDERS 
PETRIE,  D.  C.  L. ,  LL.  D.     Fully  Illus- 
trated.    Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 
'  The  lectures  will  afford  a  fund  of  valuable 
information    for    students    of    ancient 
ethics.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

Flinders  Petrie.  SYRIA  AND 
EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL  EL 
AMARNA  TABLETS.  By  W.  M. 
FLINDERS  PETRIE,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

1 A  marvellous  record.  The  addition  made 
to  our  knowledge  is  nothing  short  of 
amazing.' — Times. 

Flinders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  TALES. 

Edited  by  W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETRIE. 

Illustrated  by  TRISTRAM  ELLIS.    In 

Two  Volumes.    Cr.  8vo.    $s.  6d.  each. 

4  Invaluable  as  a  picture  of  life  in  Palestine 

and  Egypt." — Daily  News. 


Flinders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  DECO- 
RATIVE ART.  By  W.  M.  FLIN- 
DERS PETRIE.  With  120  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.  3-y.  6d. 

1  In  these  lectures  he  displays  rare  skill  in 
elucidating  the  development  of  decora- 
tive art  in  Egypt.' — Times. 

C.  W.  Oman.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ART  OF  WAR.  Vol.  11.  :  The 
Middle  Ages,  from  the  Fourth  to  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  By  C.  W. 
OMAN,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 
Oxford.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  sis. 

'  The  whole  art  of  war  in  its  historic  evolu- 
tion has  never  been  treated  on  such  an 
ample  and  comprehensive  scale,  and  we 
question  if  any  recent  contribution  to 
the  exact  history  of  the  world  has  pos- 
sessed more  enduring  value.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  THE  CAESARS.  With  nume- 
rous Illustrations  from  Busts,  Gems, 
Cameos,  etc.  By  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Fourth  Edition.  Royal  8vo.  15^. 

'A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a 
subject  of  undying  interest.  The  great 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author 
has  made  of  the  existing  portraits  of 
the  Caesars  and  the  admirable  critical 
subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with 
this  line  of  research.  It  is  brilliantly 
written,  and  the  illustrations  are  sup- 
plied on  a  scale  of  profuse  magnificence.' 
—Daily  Chronicle. 

F.  W.  Maitland.  CANON  LAW  IN 
ENGLAND.  By  F.  W.  MAITLAND, 
LL.D.,  Downing  Professor  of  the 
Laws  of  England  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Royal  8vo.  -js.  6d. 

'Professor  Maitland  has  put  students  of 
English  law  under  a  fresh  debt.  These 
essays  are  landmarks  in  the  study  of  the 
history  of  Canon  Law.' — Times. 
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H.  de  B.  Gibbins.  INDUSTRY  IN 
ENGLAND  :  HISTORICAL  OUT- 
LINES. By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.  With  5  Maps.  Se- 
cond Edition.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d. 

H.  E.  Egerton.  A  HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY. 
By  H.  E.  EGERTON,  M,A.  Demy 
8vo.  I2s.  6d. 

'It  is  a  good  book,  distinguished  by  accu- 
racy in  detail,  clear  arrangement  of  facts, 
and  a  broad  grasp  of  principles." — 
Manchester  Guardian. 


Albert  Sorel.  THE  EASTERN 
QUESTION  IN  THE  EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  By  ALBERT 
SOREL.  Translated  by  F.  C.  BRAM- 
WELL,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  y.  6d. 

C.  H.  Grinling.  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAIL- 
WAY, 1845-95.  By  C.  H.  GRIN- 
LING.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
ioj.  6d. 

'  Mr.  Grinling  has  done  for  a  Railway  what 
Macaulay  did  for  English  History.' — 
The  Engineer. 

W.  Sterry.  ANNALS  OF  ETON 
COLLEGE.  By  W.  STERRY,  M.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.  js.  6d. 

1 A  treasury  of  quaint  and  interesting  read- 
ing. Mr.  Sterry  has  by  his  skill  and 
vivacity  given  these  records  new  life.' — 
Academy. 

G.W.Fisher.  ANNALS  OF  SHREWS- 
BURY   SCHOOL.        By    G.    W. 
FISHER,  M.A.    With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    Demy  8vo.     los.  6d. 
'This     careful,      erudite      book.' — Daily 

Chronicle. 

'  A  book  of  which  Old  Salopians  are  sure 
to  be  proud.' — Globe. 

J.  Sargeaunt.  ANNALS  OF  WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL.  By  J.  SAR- 
GEAUNT, M.A.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  ys.  6d. 


A.  Clark.  THE  COLLEGES  OF 
OXFORD :  Their  History  and  their 
Traditions.  Edited  by  A.  CLARK, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College. 
8vo.  I2s.  6d. 

'A  work  which  will  be  appealed  to  for 
many  years  as  the  standard  book.1 — 
A  thenaunt. 

T.  M.  Taylor.  A  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.  By  T.  M.  TAYLOR,  M.  A., 
F'ellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  ?s.  6d. 

'  We  fully  recognise  the  value  of  this  care- 
fully written  work,  and  admire  especially 
the  fairness  and  sobriety  of  his  judgment 
and  the  human  interest  with  which  he 
has  inspired  a  subject  which  in  some 
hands  becomes  a  mere  series  of  cold 
abstractions.  It  is  a  work  that  will  be 
stimulating  to  the  student  of  Roman 
history. ' — A  thenczum. 

J.  Wells.  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.  By  J.  WELLS,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  Coll. , 
Oxford.  Third  Edition.  With  3 
Maps.  Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Forms  of  Public  Schools  and  for 
Pass  Students  at  the  Universities.  It 
contains  copious  Tables,  etc. 

'An  original  work  written  on  an  original 
plan,  and  with  uncommon  freshness  and 
vigour. ' — Speaker. 

0.  Browning.  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  MEDIEVAL  ITALY,  A.D. 
1250-1530.  By  OSCAR  BROWNING, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  In  Two  Volumes.  Cr. 
8vo.  5-y.  each. 

VOL.  I.   1250-1409. — Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines. 

VOL.  n.   1409-1530.— The  Age  of 
the  Condottieri. 

O'Grady.  THE  STORY  OF  IRE- 
LAND. By  STANDISH  O'GRADY, 
Author  of '  Finn  and  his  Companions. 
Crown  8vo.  zs.  6d. 
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Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A. 


ZACHARIAH  OF  MITYLENE. 
Translated  into  English  by  F.  J. 
HAMILTON,  D.D.,  and  E.  W. 
BROOKS.  Demy  8vo.  izs.  6d.  net. 

EVAGRIUS.      Edited    by    Professor 


LE"ON  PARMENTIER  and  M.  BIDEZ. 
Demy  8vo.     los.  6d.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PSELLUS. 
By  C.  SATHAS.  Demy  8vo.  15*. 
net. 


Biography 


R.  L.  Stevenson.     THE  LETTERS  : 
OF   ROBERT    LOUIS   STEVEN- 
SON    TO     HIS    FAMILY    AND 
FRIENDS.     Selected   and    Edited, 
with  Notes    and  Introductions,   by 
SIDNEY    COLVIN.      Third  Edition.  I 
Demy  8vo,  2  vols.,  255.  net. 

'Irresistible  in  their  raciness,  their  variety,  | 
their  animation  ...  of  extraordinary  j 
fascination.      A  delightful  inheritance, 
the    truest    record    of  a  "richly  com- 
pounded spirit "  that  the  literature  of 
our  time  has  preserved.' — Times. 

1  There  are  few  books  so  interesting,  so 
moving,  and  so  valuable  as  this  collec- 
tion of  letters.  One  can  only  commend 
people  to  read  and  re-read  the  book.  The 
volumes  are  beautiful,  and  Mr.  Colvin's 
part  of  the  work  could  not  have  been 
better  done,  his  introduction  is  a  master- 
piece.'— Spectator. 

J.  G.  Millais.  THE  LIFE  AND 
LETTERS  OF  SIR  JOHN 
EVERETT  MILLAIS,  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  By  his  Son, 
J.  G.  MILLAIS.  With  319  Illus- 
trations, of  which  9  are  in  Photo- 
gravure. Second  Edition,  z  vols, 
Royal  8vo,  32$.  net. 

'  The  illustrations  make  the  book  delightful 
to  handle  or  to  read.  The  eye  lingers 
lovingly  upon  the  beautiful  pictures. ' — 
Standard. 

'  This  charming  book  is  a  gold  mine  of  good 
things.'— Daily  News. 

A 


'  This  splendid  work.'—  World. 

1  Of  such  absorbing  interest  is  it,  of  such 
completeness  in  scope  and  beauty. 
Special  tribute  must  be  paid  to  the 
extraordinary  completeness  of  the  illus- 
trations. ' — Graphic. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  LIFE  OF 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  By 
S.  BARING  GOULD.  With  over  450 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  and  12 
Photogravure  Plates.  Large  quarto. 
Gilt  top.  365. 

1  The  main  feature  of  this  gorgeous  volume 
is  its  great  wealth  of  beautiful  photo- 
gravures and  finely  -  executed  wood 
engravings,  constituting  a  complete 
pictorial  chronicle  of  Napoleon  I.'s 
personal  history  from  the  days  of  his  early 
childhood  at  Ajaccio  to  the  date  of  his 
second  interment.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

P.  H.  Colomb.  MEMOIRS  OF  AD- 
MIRAL SIR  A.  COOPER  KEY. 
By  Admiral  P.  H.  COLOMB.  With 
a  Portrait.  Demy  8vo.  i6s. 

Morris  Fuller.  THE  LIFE  AND 
WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  DAVEN- 
ANT,  D.D.  (1571-1641),  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  By  MORRIS  FULLER, 
B.  D.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d. 

J.  M.  Rigg.  ST.  ANSELM  OF 
CANTERBURY:  A  CHAPTER  IN 
THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION.  By 
J.  M.  RIGG.  Demy  Bvo.  ys.  6d. 
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F.  W.  Joyce.  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  FREDERICK  GORE  OUSE- 
LEY.  By  F.W.JOYCE,  M.A.  7s.  6d. 

W.  G.  Collingwood.  THE  LIFE  OF 
JOHN  RUSK1N.  By  W.  G. 
COLLINGWOOD,  M.A.  With  Por- 
traits, and  13  Drawings  by  Mr. 
Ruskin.  Second  Edition.  2  vols. 
Svo.  32.*.  Cheap  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 

C.  Waldstein.  JOHN  RUSKIN,  By 
CHARLES  WALDSTEIN,  M.A.  With 
a  Photogravure  Portrait,  Post  Svo.  55. 

A.  M.  F.  Darmesteter,  THE  LIFE 
OF  ERNEST  RENAN.  By 


MADAME     DARMESTETER.      With 
Portrait.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

W.  H.  Hutton.  THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 
THOMAS  MORE.  By  W.  H. 
HUTTON,  M.A.  With  Portraits. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  5^. 

'  The  book  lays  good  claim  to  high  rank 
among  our  biographies.  It  is  excellently, 
even  lovingly,  written.' — Scotsman. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  VICAR  OF 
MORWENSTOWr:  A  Biography. 
By  S.  BARING  GOULD,  M.A.  A 
new  and  Revised  Edition.  With 
Portrait.  Crown  Svo.  $s.  6d. 

A  completely  new  edition  of  the  well  known 
biography  of  R.  S.  Hawker. 


Travel,  Adventure  and  Topography 


SvenHedin.  THROUGH  ASIA.  By 
SVEN  HEDIN,  Gold  Medallist  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  With 
300  Illustrations  from  Sketches 
and  Photographs  by  the  Author, 
and  Maps.  2  vols.  Royal  Svo.  sos.  net.  \ 

'One  of  the  greatest  books  of  the  kind 
issued  during  the  century.  ^  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
richness  of  the  contents  of  this  book, 
nor  of  its  abounding  attractions  as  a  story 
of  travel  unsurpassed  in  geographical 
and  human  interest.  Much  of  it  is  a 
revelation.  Altogether  the  work  is  one 
which  in  solidity,  novelty,  and  interest 
must  take  a  first  rank  among  publica- 
tions of  its  class.' — Times. 

F.  H.  Skrine  and  E.  D.  Ross.  THE 
HEART  OF  ASIA.  By  F.  H. 
SKRINE  and  E.  D.  Ross.  With 
Maps  and  many  Illustrations  by 
VERESTCHAGIN.  Large  Crown  Svo. 
IO.T.  6d.  net. 
1  This  volume  will  form  a  landmark  in  our 


knowledge  of  Central  Asia.  .  .  .  Illumin- 
ating and  convincing.' — Times. 

R.  E.  Peary.     NORTHWARD  OVER 
THE  GREAT  ICE.  By  R.  E.PEARY, 
Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society.     With  over  800  Illus- 
trations.   2  vols.    Royal  Svo.   325.  net. 
'  His  book  will  take  its  place  among  the  per- 
manent literature  of  Arctic  exploration.' 
—  Times. 

E.  A.  FitzGerald.  THE  HIGHEST 
ANDES.  By  E.  A.  FITZGERALD. 
With  2  Maps,  51  Illustrations,  13  of 
which  are  in  Photogravure,  and  a 
Panorama.  Royal  Svo,  $os.  net. 
Also  a  Small  Edition  on  Hand-made 
Paper,  limited  to  50  Copies,  4(0, 

£$<  5s- 

'  The  record  of  the  first  ascent  of  the  highest 
mountain  yet  conquered  by  mortal  man. 
A  volume  which  will  continue  to  be  the 
classic  book  of  travel  on  this  region  of 
the  Andes.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
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F.  W.  Christian.  THE  CAROLINE 
ISLANDS.  By  F.  W.  CHRISTIAN. 
With  many  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Demy  Svo.  i2s.  6d.  net. 

'A  real  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  peoples  and  islands  of  Micronesia, 
as  well  as  fascinating  as  a  narrative  of 
travels  and  adventure.' — Scotsman. 

H.  H.  Johnston.  BRITISH  CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA.  By  Sir  H.  H. 
JOHNSTON,  K.C.B.  With  nearly 
Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  and  Six 
Maps.  Second  Edition.  Crown  $to. 
iSs.  net. 

'A  fascinating  book,  written  with  equal 
skill  and  charm — the  work  at  once  of  a 
literary  artist  and  of  a  man  of  action 
who  is  singularly  wise,  brave,  and  ex- 
perienced. It  abounds  in  admirable 
sketches. ' — Westminster  Gazette. 

L.  Decle.  THREE  YEARS  IN 
SAVAGE  AFRICA.  By  LIONEL 
DECLE.  With  100  Illustrations  and 
5  Maps.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo. 
IQS.  6d.  net. 

'  Its  bright  pages  give  a  better  general 
survey  of  Africa  from  the  Cape  to  the 
Equator  than  any  single  volume  that 
has  yet  been  published." — Times. 

A.  Hulme  Beaman.  TWENTY 
YEARS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST. 
By  A.  HULME  BEAMAN.  Demy 
Svo.  With  Portrait.  ioj.  6d. 

Henri  of  Orleans.  FROM  TONKIN 
TO  INDIA.  By  PRINCE  HENRI  OF 
ORLEANS.  Translated  by  HAMLEY 
BENT,  M.A.  With  100  Illustrations 
and  a  Map.  Cr.  tfo,  gilt  top.  255. 

S.  L.  Hinde.  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
CONGO  ARABS.  By  S.  L.  HINDE. 
With  Plans,  etc.  Demy  Svo.  izs.  6d. 

A.  St.  H.  Gibbons.  EXPLORATION 
AND  HUNTING  IN  CENTRAL 
AFRICA.  By  Major  A.  ST.  H. 
GIBBONS.  With  full-page  Illustra- 
tions oy  C.  WHYMPER,  and  Maps. 
Demy  Svo.  i$s. 


Fraser.  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  A  WHEEL.  By  JOHN  FOSTER 
FRASER.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

'  A  classic  of  cycling,  graphic  and  witty.' — 
Yorkshire  Pout. 

R.  L.  Jefferson.  A  NEW  RIDE  TO 
KHIVA.  By  R.  L.  JEFFERSON. 
Illustrated.  Crmvn  Svo,  6s. 

The  account  of  an  adventurous  ride  on  a 
bicycle  through  Russia  and  the  deserts 
of  Asia  to  Khiva. 

'  An  exceptionally  fascinating  book  of 
travel.  '—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

J.  K.  Trotter.  THE  NIGER 
SOURCES.  By  Colonel  J.  K. 
TROTTER,  R.A.  With  a  Map  and 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  5^. 


Michael  Davitt.  LIFE  AND  PRO- 
GRESS IN  AUSTRALASIA.  By 
MICHAEL  DAVITT,  M.P.  500  pp. 
With  2  Maps.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 


W.  J.  Galloway.  ADVANCED  AUS- 
TRALIA. By  WILLIAM  J.  GAL- 
LOWAY, M.  P.  Crown  Svo.  $s.  6d. 

'  This  is  an  unusally  thorough  and  informa- 
tive little  work.' — Morning  Post. 

W.  Crooke.  THE  NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES  OF 
INDIA :  THEIR  ETHNOLOGY  AND 
ADMINISTRATION.  By  W.  CROOKE. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo.  los.  6d. 

A.  Boisragon.  THE  BENIN  MAS- 
SACRE. By  CAPTAIN  BOISRAGON. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  35.  6d. 

'  If  the  story  had  been  written  four  hundred 
years  ago  it  would  be  read  to-day  as  an 
English  classic.' — Scotsman. 

H.  S.  Cowper.  THE  HILL  OF  THE 
GRACES :  OR,  THE  GREAT  STONE 
TEMPLES  OF  .RIPOLI.  By  H.  -S: 
COWPER,  F.S.A.  With  Maps,  Plans, 
and  75  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo.  ios.6d. 
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W.  B.  Worsfold.    SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  W.  B.  WORSFOLD,  M.A.     With 

a  Map.  Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

'  A  monumental  work  compressed  into  a 

very  moderate  compass.' — World. 

Katherine  and  Gilbert  Macquoid.   IN 
PARIS.     By  KATHERINE  and  GIL- 
BERT   MACQUOID.      Illustrated   by 
THOMAS  R.  MACQUOID,  R.I.    With 
2  maps.     Crown  8vo.     is. 
1 A  useful  little  guide,  judiciously  supplied 
with  information.' — Athence-um. 


A.  H.  Keane.  THE  BOER  STATES : 
A  History  and  Description  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 
By  A.  H.  KEANE,  M.A.  With 
Map.  Crown  8vo.  6s, 

'  A  work  of  clear  aims  and  thorough  execu- 
tion.'— Academy. 

1  A  compact  and  very  trustworthy  account 
of  the  Boers  and  their  surroundings.' 

— Morning  Post. 


Naval  and  Military 


G.   S.   Robertson.     CHITRAL:   The 

Story   of    a    Minor    Siege.     By    Sir 

G.  S.  ROBERTSON,  K. C.S.I.     With 

nu merouslllustrations,  Map  and  Plans. 

Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo.    IQJ.  6d. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  kind  of  person 

who  could  read  this  brilliant  book  without 

emotion.     The  story  remains  immortal — 

a  testimony  imperishable.     We  are  face 

to  face  with  a  great  book.'— Illustrated 

London  News. 

'  A  book  which  the  Elizabethans  would  have 
thought  wonderful.  More  thrilling,  more 
piquant,  and  more  human  than  any 
novel.' — Newcastle  Chronicle. 
'  As  fascinating  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's  best 
fiction.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.  THE  DOWN- 
FALL OF  PREMPEH.  A  Diary  of 
Life  in  Ashanti,  1895.  By  Maj.-Gen. 
BADEN- POWELL.  With  21  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.  Cheaper  Edition. 
Large  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.  THE  MATA- 
BELE  CAMPAIGN,  1896.  By  Maj.- 
Gen.  BADEN-POWELL.  With  nearly 
100  Illustrations.  Cheaper  Edition. 
Large  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

J.  B.  Atkins.  THE  RELIEF  OF 
LADYSMITH.  By  JOHN  BLACK 
ATKINS.  With  16  Plans  and  Illus- 
trations. Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

This  book  contains  a  full  narrative  by  an 
eye-witness  of  General  Buller's  attempts, 


and  of  his  final  success.  The  story  is  of 
absorbing  interest,  and  is  the  only  com- 
plete account  which  has  appeared. 

'  The  mantle  of  Archibald  Forbes  and  G. 
W.  Steevens  has  assuredly  fallen  upon 
Mr.  Atkins,  who  unites  a  singularly 
graphic  style  to  an  equa  ly  rare  faculty 
of  vision.  In  his  pages -we  realise  the 
meaning  of  a  modern  campaign  with  the 
greatest  sense  of  actuality.  His  pages 
are  ^written  with  a  sustained  charm  of 
diction  and  ease  of  manner  that  are  no 
less  remarkable  than  the  sincerity  and 
vigour  of  the  matter  which  they  set 
before  us.' — IV or  Id. 

'  Mr.  Atkins  has  a  genius  for  the  painting 
of  war  which  entitles  him  already  to  be 
ranked  with  Forbes  and  Steevens,  and 
encourages  us  to  hope  that  he  may  one 
day  rise  to  the  level  of  Napier  and 
Kinglake. '—/»«//  Mall  Gazette. 

"  It  is  the  record  told  with  insight  and 
sympathy  of  a  great  conflict.  It  is  as 
readable  as  a  novel,  and  it  bears  the 
imprint  of  truth.' — Morning  Leader. 

H.  W.  Nevinson.  LADYSMITH  :  The 

Diary  of  a  Siege.  By  H.  W.  NEVIN- 
SON. With  16  Illustrations  and  a 
Plan.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

This  book  contains  a  complete  diary  of  the 
Siege  of  Ladysmith,  and  is  a  most  vivid 
and  picturesque  narrative. 

'  There  is  no  exaggeration  here,  no  strain- 
ing after  effect.  But  there  is  the  truest 
realism,  the  impression  of  things  as  they 
are  seen,  set  forth  in  well-chosen  words 
and  well-balanced  phrases,  with  a  mea- 
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sured  self-restraint  that  marks  the  true 
artist.  Mr.  Nevinson  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  excellent  work  that  he  has 
done.' — Daily  Chronic 

'  Of  the  many  able  and  fascinating  chroni- 
clers of  the  sad  and  splendid  story,  Mr. 
Nevinson  is  among  the  ablest  and  most 
fascinating.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

E.  H.  Alderson.  WITH  THE 
MOUNTED  INFANTRY  AND 
TOE  MASHONALAND  FIELD 
FORCE,  1896.  By  Lieut. -Colonel 
ALDERSON.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations and  Plans.  Demy  8vo. 
ioj.  6d. 

Seymour  Vandeleur.  CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON  THE  UPPER  NILE 
AND  NIGER.  By  Lieut.  SEYMOUR 
VANDELEUR.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Sir  G.  GOLDIE,  K.C.M.G.  With 
4  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Plans, 
Large  Crown  8vo.  IQS.  6d. 

Lord  Fincastle.  A  FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN.  By  Viscount  FIN- 
CASTLE,  V.C.,  and  Lieut.  P.  C. 
ELLIOTT-LOCKHART.  With  a  Map 
and  16  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

E.  N.  Bennett.  THE  DOWNFALL 
OF  THE  DERVISHES  :  A  Sketch 
of  the  Sudan  Campaign  of  1898.  By 
E.  N.  BENNETT,  Fellow  of  Hertford 
College.  With  a  Photogravure  Por- 
trait of  Lord  Kitchener.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

W.  Kinnaird  Rose.  WITH  THE 
GREEKS  IN  THESSALY.  By 
W.  KINNAIRD  ROSE.  With  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.  6s. 

G.  W.  Steevens.    NAVAL  POLICY  : 

By  G.  W.  STEEVENS.    Demy  8vo.   6s. 

This  book  is  a  description  of  the  British  and 

other  more  important  navies  of  the  world, 

with  a  sketch  of  the  lines  on  which  our 

naval  policy  might  possibly  be  developed. 

D.  Hannay.  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  FROM 


EARLY  TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

By  DAVID  HANNAY.       Illustrated. 

2    Vols.     Demy  8vo.     js.    6d.    each. 

Vol.  I.,  1200-1688. 

We  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  at  a  sitting, 
and  those  who  go  to  it  for  a  lively  and 
brisk  picture  of  the  past,  with  all  its  faults 
and  its  grandeur,  will  not  be  disappointed. 
The  historian  is  endowed  with  literary 
skill  and  style.'— Standard. 

C.  Cooper  King.  THE  STORY  OF 
THE  BRITISH  ARMY.  By  Colonel 
COOPER  KING.  Illustrated.  Demy 
8vo.  7s.  6d, 

'An  authoritative  and  accurate  story  of 
England's  military  progress.' — Daily 
Mail. 

E.  Southey.  ENGLISH  SEAMEN 
(Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins,  Drake, 
Cavendish).  By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
DAVID  HANNAY.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'A  brave,  inspiriting  book.'— Black  and 
White. 

W.  Clark  Russell.     THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL      LORD      COLLING- 
WOOD.    By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  BRANGWYN. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
1  A  book  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the 
hands  of  every  boy  in  the  country.'— 
St.  James's  Gazette. 

E.  L.  S.  Eorsburgh.    WATERLOO :  A 
Narrative  and  Criticism.   By  E.  L.  S. 
HORSBURGH,     B.  A.     With    Plans. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     $s. 
'A    brilliant    essay — simple,     sound,     and 
thorough.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

H.     B.     George.        BATTLES     OF 
ENGLISH   HISTORY.     By  H.  B. 
GEORGE,    M.A.,    Fellow    of    New 
College,   Oxford.      With    numerous 
Plans.    Third  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.   6s. 
1  Mr.  George  has  undertaken  a  very  useful 
task — that  of  making  military  affairs  in- 
telligible and  instructive  to  non-military 
readers — and    has  executed   it  witk   a 
large  measure  of  success.'—  Times. 
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General   Literature 


S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  BOOK  OF 
THE  WEST.  By  S.  BARING 
GOULD.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Devon. 
Vol.  II.  Cornwall.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  each. 

'  They  are  very  attractive  little  volumes, 
they  have  numerous  very  pretty  and 
interesting  pictures,  the  story  is  fresh 
and  bracing  as  the  air  of  Dartmoor,  and 
the  legend  weird  as  twilight  over  Doz- 
mare  Pool,  and  they  give  us  a  very  good 
idea  of  this  enchanting  and  beautiful 
district.' — Guardian. 

'  A  narrative  full  of  picturesque  incident, 
personal  interest,  and  literary  charm.' — 
Leeds  Mercury. 

S.  Baring  Gould.    OLD  COUNTRY 
LIFE.   ByS.  BARING  GOULD.   With 
Sixty-seven  Illustrations.     Large  Cr. 
8vo.     Fifth  Edition.     6s. 
"  Old  Country  Life,"  as  healthy  wholesome 
reading,   full  of  breezy  life  and  move- 
ment, full  of  quaint  stories  vigorously 
told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book  to 
be    published    throughout     the     year. 
Sound,  hearty,  and  English  to  the  core.1 
— World. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  AN  OLD  ENGLISH 
HOME.      By   S.   BARING  GOULD. 
With  numerous  Plans  and  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'The  chapters  are  delightfully  fresh,  very 
informing,  and  lightened  by  many  a  good 
story.     A  delightful  fireside  companion.' 
— Si.  James's  Gazette. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  HISTORIC- 
ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  By  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  FREAKS  OF 
FANATICISM.  By  S.  BARING 
GOULD.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  GARLAND  OF 
COUNTRY  SONG  :  English  Folk 
Songs  with  their  Traditional  Melodies. 
Collected  and  arranged  by  S.  BARING 
GOULD  and  H.  F.  SHEPPARD. 
Demy  4/0.  6s. 


S.  Baring  Gould.    SONGS  OF  THE 

WEST:     Traditional    Ballads    and 

Songs  of  the  West  of  England,  with 

their    Melodies.       Collected   by    S. 

BARING  GOULD,  M.A.,  and  H.  F. 

SHEPPARD,  M.A.    In  4  Parts.   Parts 

I. ,  II. ,  ///. ,  sj.  each.     Part  I V. ,  $s. 

In  one  Vol.,  French  morocco,  15$. 

'  A  rich  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace, 

and  poetic  fancy.' — Saturday  Review. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  By  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  STRANGE  SUR- 
VIVALS AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 
By  S.  BARING  GOULD.  Cr.  8vo. 
Second  Edition.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  DESERTS 
OF  SOUTHERN  FRANCE.  By 
S.  BARING  GOULD.  2  -vols.  Demy 
8vo.  32j. 

Cotton  Minchin.  OLD  HARROW 
DAYS.  By  J.  G.  COTTON  MINCHIN. 
Cr.  810.  Second  Edition.  $s. 

W.  E.  Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLAD- 
STONE, M.P.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
HUTTON,  M.A.,  and  H.  J.  COHEN, 
M.A.  With  Portraits.  Demy  8vo. 
Vols.  IX.  and  X.,  12 j.  6d.  each. 

J.  E.  Marr.  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY  OF  SCENERY.  By  J.  E. 
MARK,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

An  elementary  treatise  on  geomorphology 
— the  study  of  the  earth's  outward  forms. 
It  is  for  the  use  of  students  of  physical 
geography  and  geology,  and  will  also  be 
highly  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

'A  fascinating  book,  a  real  fairy  tale.'— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

'  Mr.  Marr  is  distinctly  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  general  result  of  his  work.  He 
has  produced  a  volume,  moderate  in  size 
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and  readable  in  style,  which  will  be 
acceptable  alike  to  the  student  of  geo- 
logy and  geography,  and  to  the  tourist.' 
— A  thenceum. 

'Can  be  read  with  pleasure  alike  by  the 
expert  and  the  general  reader.' 

— Manchester  Guardian. 

M.  N.  Oxford.  A  HANDBOOK  OF 
NURSING.  By  M.  N.  OXFORD,  of 
Guy's  Hospital.  Crown  8vo.  $s.  6d. 

This  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  science  and 
art  of  nursing,  containing  copious  in- 
struction both  general  and  particular. 

'  The  most  useful  work  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  seen.  A  most  valuable  and  prac- 
tical manual.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

E.  V.  Zenker.     ANARCHISM.     By 

E.  V.  ZENKER.     Demy  8vo.    73.  6d. 

1  Herr  Zenker  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 

careful  and  critical  history  of  the  growth 

of  Anarchist  theory. 

A.  Silva  White.  THE  EXPANSION 
OF  EGYPT:  A  Political  and  His- 
torical Survey.  By  A.  SILVA  WHITE. 
With  four  Special  Maps.  Demy  8z/0. 
151.  net. 

'This  is  emphatically  the  best  account  of 
Egypt  as  it  is  under  English  control  that 
has  been  published  for  many  years.' — 
Spectator. 

Peter  Beckford.    THOUGHTS  ON 

HUNTING.  By  PETER  BECKFORD. 

Edited  by    J.    OTHO    PAGET,    and 

Illustrated    by    G.     H.     JALLAND. 

Demy  Bvo.     IQJ.  6d. 

'  Beckford's  "Thoughts  on  Hunting"  has 

long  been  a  classic  with  sportsmen,  and 

the  present  edition  will  go  far  to  make  it 

a  favourite  with  lovers  of  literature.' — 

Speaker. 

E.  B.  Michell.  THE  ART  AND 
PRACTICE  OF  HAWKING.  By 
E.  B.  MICHELL.  With  3  Photo- 
gravures by  G.  E.  LODGE,  and  other 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  IQJ.  6d. 

A    complete    description    of   the    Hawks, 
Falcons,  and  Eagles  used  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  with  directions  for  their 
training  and  treatment.     It  is  not  only  ! 
a  historical    account,   but    a    complete  ! 
practical  guide. 

'A  book  that  will  help  and  delight  the 
expert.' — Scotsman. 


'  Just  after  the  hearts  of  all  enthusiasts.' — 

Daily  Telegraph. 
'  No  book  is  more  full  and  authorative  than 

this  handsome  treatise.' 

— Morning  Leader. 

H.  G.  Hutchinson.    THE  GOLFING 
PILGRIM.        By      HORACE      G. 
HUTCHINSON.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
'  Without  this  book  the  golfer's  library  will 
be  incomplete.'— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

J.  Wells.    OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.      By  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity.    Edited  by  J.  WELLS,  M.  A. , 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  College. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     y.  6d. 
'  We  congratulate  Mr.  Wells  on  the  pro- 
duction of  a  readable  and  intelligent 
account  of  Oxford  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  written  by  persons  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  close  acquaintance  with  the 
system  and  life  of  the  University.' — 
A  thenceum. 

C.  G.  Robertson.    VOCES  ACADE- 
MICAL   By  C.  GRANT  ROBERTSON, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford. 
With  a  Frontispiece.  Pott  8vo.  3^.  6d. 
'  Decidedly      clever       and       amusing.' — 
A  thenceum. 

Rosemary  Cotes.      DANTE'S  GAR- 
DEN.   By  ROSEMARY  COTES.   With 
a  Frontispiece.  Second  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.     2s.  6d.     Leather,  35.  6d.  net. 
'  A  charming  collection  of  legends  of  the 
flowers  mentioned  by  Dante.' — Academy. 

Clifford  Harrison.    READING  AND 
READERS.     By  CLIFFORD  HARRI- 
SON.    Fcp.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
'An  extremely  sensible  little  book.' — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

L.  Whibley.  GREEK  OLIGARCH- 
IES:  THEIR  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHARACTER.  By  L. 
WHIBLEY,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Cambridge.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

L.  L.  Price.  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE 
AND  PRACTICE.  By  L.  L.  PRICE, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford. Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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J.  S.  Shedlock.  THE  PIANOFORTE 
SONATA  :  Its  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment. By  J.  S.  SHEDLOCK.  Crown 
Svo.  5-f. 

1  This  work  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  musician  and  amateur.  A  concise 
and  lucid  history  and  a  very  valuable 
work  for  reference.' — Atfienceum. 

A.  Hulme  Beaman.  PONS  ASIN- 
ORUM;  OR,  A  GUIDE  TO 
BRIDGE.  By  A.  HULME  BEA- 
MAN. Fcap  Svo.  2s. 

A  practical  guide,  with  many  specimen 
games,  to  the  new  game  of  Bridge. 

E.  M.  Bowden.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF 
BUDDHA :  Being  Quotations  from 


Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in 
the  Year.  Compiled  by  E.  M. 
BOWDEN.  Third  Edition.  j6mo. 
2s.  6d. 

F.  Ware.  EDUCATIONAL  RE- 
FORM. By  FABIAN  WARE,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

An  attempt  by  an  expert  to  forecast  the 
action  and  influence  of  the  New  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  with  suggestions 
for  useful  developments. 
'  Mr.  Ware's  book  may  be  warmly  com- 
mended to  all  who  have  at  heart  the 
desire  for  the  intellectual  prosperity  of 
the  British  race.' — Morning  Post. 
'  Any  one  who  really  wants  to  know  how 
education  stands  to-day  should  read  it.' 
— L  item  ture. 


Philosophy 


L.  T.  Hobhouse.  THE  THEORY  OF 
KNOWLEDGE.  By  L.  T.  HOB- 
HOUSE,  Fellow  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford. 
Demy  Svo.  2is. 

1  The     most     important     contribution     to 
English  philosophy  since  the  publication 
of    Mr.     Bradley  s    "  Appearance    and 
Reality."  ' — Glasgow  Herald. 
W.   H.  Fairbrother.     THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.    H.   GREEN.      By 
W.  H.  FAIRBROTHER,  M.A.   Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6d. 


'  In    every  way    an     admirable    book.1 — 
Glasgow  Herald. 

F.  W.  Bussell.  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
PLATO.  By  F.  W.  BUSSELL,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
Demy  Svo.  los.  6d. 

F.  S.  Granger.  THE  WORSHIP 
OF  THE  ROMANS.  By  F.  S. 
GRANGER,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 


W.  R.  Inge.     CHRISTIAN  MYSTI- 
CISM.     The  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1899.    By  W.  R.  INGE,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and    Tutor    of    Hertford     College, 
Oxford.     Demy  Svo.     i2s.  6d.  net. 
A  complete  surve    of  the  subject  from  St. 
John   and  St.   Paul  to   modern  times, 
covering  the  Christian  Platonists,  Augus- 
tine,    the     Devotional     Mystics,     the 
Mediaeval    Mystics,    and    the    Nature 
Mystics     and     Symbolists,      including 
BShme  and  Wordsworth. 
'It  is  fully  worthy  of  the  best  traditions 
connected  with  the  Bampton  Lecture- 
ship.'— Record. 

S.  R.  Driver.  SERMONS  ON  SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  S. 
R.  DRIVER,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew 


Theology 


in  the  University  of  Oxford.    Cr.  Svo. 
6s. 

'A  welcome  companion  to  the  author's 
famous  "  Introduction."  ' — Guardian. 

T.  K.  Cheyne.  FOUNDERS  OF  OLD 
TESTAMENT  CRITICISM.  By 
T.  K.  CHEYNE,  D.D.,  Oriel  Pro- 
fessor at  Oxford.  Large  Crown  Svo. 
7S.  6d. 
A  historical  sketch  of  O.  T.  Criticism. 

Walter  Lock.  ST.  PAUL,  THE 
MASTER-BUILDER.  ByWALTER 
LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble 
College.  Crown  Svo.  3^.  6d. 

'The  essence  of  the  Pauline  teaching  is 
condensed  into  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pages,  yet  no  point,  of  importance 
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is  overlooked.  We  gladly  recommend 
the  lectures  to  all  who  wish  to  read  with 
understanding.'— Guardian. 

H.     Rashdall.      DOCTRINE    AND 
DEVELOPMENT.     By  HASTINGS 
RASHDALL,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  New  College,  Oxford.    Cr.Svo.   6s. 
( A  very  interesting  attempt  to  restate  some 
of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
in  which  Mr.  Rashdall  appears  to  us  to 
have  achieved  a  high  measure  of  success. 
He  is  often  learned,  almost  always  sym- 
pathetic, and  always  singularly  lucid.' — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

H.  H.  Henson.  APOSTOLIC  CHRIS- 
TIANITY: As  Illustrated  by  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 
By  H.  H.  HENSON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
All  Souls',  Oxford.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

H.  H.  Henson.  DISCIPLINE  AND 
LAW.  By  H.  HENSLEY  HENSON, 
B.D.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford. 
Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

H.  H.  Henson.  LIGHT  AND 
LEAVEN  :  HISTORICAL  AND 
SOCIAL  SERMONS.  By  H.  H.  HEN- 
SON,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Bennett  and  Adeney.  A  BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION.  By  W.  H. 
BENNETT,  M.  A. ,  and  W.  F.  ADENEY, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 

'  It  makes  available  to  the  ordinary  reader 
the  best  scholarship  of  the  day  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  introduction.  We  know 
of  no  book  which  comes  into  competi- 
tion with  it.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

W.   H.   Bennett.      A    PRIMER    OF 
THE  BIBLE.     By  W.  H.  BENNETT. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     as.  6d. 
'  The  work  of  an  honest,  fearless,  and  sound 
critic,  and  an  excellent  guide  in  a  small 
compass  to  the  books  of  the  Bible.' — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

C.  F.  G.  Masterman.  TENNYSON 
AS  A  RELIGIOUS  TEACHER. 
By  C.  F.  G.  MASTERMAN.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

1 A  thoughtful  and  penetrating  appreciation, 
full  of  interest  and  suggestion.' — World. 

William  Harrison.  CLOVELLY 
SERMONS.  By  WILLIAM  HARRI- 


SON, M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Clovelly. 
With  a  Preface  by  '  LUCAS  MALET.' 
Cr.  Svo.  2s-  6a"- 

Cecilia  Robinson.    THE  MINISTRY 
OF  DEACONESSES.     By  Deacon- 
ness  CECILIA  ROBINSON.    With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester.     Cr.  Svo.     $s.  6d. 
'A  learned  and  interesting  book.'— Scots- 
man. 

E.  B.  Layard.     RELIGION  IN  BOY- 
HOOD.     Notes   on    the    Religious 
Training      of     Boys.       By    E.    B. 
LAYARD,  M.A.     i8mo.  is. 

T.  Herbert  Bindley.  THE  OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS  OF 
THE  FAITH.  Edited  with  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes  by  T.  HERBERT 
BINDLEY,  B.D.,  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  historical  account  of  the  Creeds. 
1  Mr.  Bindley  has  done  his  work  in  a  fashion 
which  calls  for  our  warmest  gratitude. 
The  introductions,  though  brief,  are 
always  direct  and  to  the  point ;  the  notes 
are  learned  and  full,  and  serve  admirably 
to  elucidate  the  many  difficulties  of  the 
text . ' — Guardian. 

H.  M.  Barren.  TEXTS  FOR  SER- 
MONS ON  VARIOUS  OCCA- 
SIONS AND  SUBJECTS.  Com- 
piled and  Arranged  by  H.  M.  BAR- 
RON,  B.A. ,  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  with  a  Preface  by  Canon 
SCOTT  HOLLAND.  Crown  8vo.  y 
6d. 

W.  Yorke  Fausset.  THE  DE 
CA  TECHIZANDIS  R  UD1BUS 
OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE.  Edited, 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  etc.,  by 
W.  YORKE  FAUSSET,  M.A.  Cr.  Svo. 
3s.  6d. 

F.  Weston.      THE   HOLY   SACRI- 
FICE.       By    F.    WESTON,    M.A., 
Curate  of  St.   Matthew's,  Westmin- 
ster.    Pott  8vo.     6d.  net. 

A  Kempis.  THE  IMITATION  OF 
CHRIST.  By  THOMAS  A  KEMPIS. 
With  an  Introduction  by  DEAN 
FARRAR.  Illustrated  by  C.  M. 
GERE.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo. 
3.y.  6d.  Padded  morocco,  5.?. 
'  Amongst  all  the  innumerable  English 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.    By  JOHN 
:       With    Introduction    and 
Notes   by  WALTER    LOCK,    D.D.,, 
Warden  of  Keble  College,   Ireland 
Professor  at  Oxford. 
'The  volume  is  very  prettily  bound  and 
printed,  and  may  fairly  claim  to  be  an 
advance    on    any  previous  editions.' — 
Guardian. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.    A 
Revised  Translation,  with  an  Introduc-  I 
tion,  by  C.  BIGG,  D.D.,  late  Student  | 
of  Christ  Church.     Second  Edition. 
A  practically  new  translation  of  this  book, 
which  the  reader  has,  almost  for  the  first 
time,   exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
left  the  hands  of  the  author. 
'  A  nearer  approach  to  the  original  than 
has  yet  existed  in  English.' — Academy. 

A  BOOK  OF  DEVOTIONS.  By  J. 
W.  STANBRIDGE,  B.D.,  Rector  of 
Bainton,  Canon  of  York,  and  some- 
time Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford. 

'  It  is  probably  the  best  book  of  its  kind.  It 
deserves  high  commendation.' — Church 
Gazette. 


XeaDers  of 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.    With  Portraits,  Crown  Svo.    y;6d. 

A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religious 
life  and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 
The  following  are  ready— 

AUGUSTINE  OF  CANTERBURY. 

By  E.  L.  CUTTS,  D.D. 
WILLIAM      LAUD.       By    W.     H. 

HUTTON,  B.D. 

JOHN  KNOX.     By  F.  MACCUNN. 
JOHN  HOWE.     By  R.  F.  HORTON, 

D.D. 
BISHOP  KEN. 


LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.  By  JOHN 
KEBLE.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D., 
Warden  of  Keble  College,  Oxford. 
Pott  8vc.  2s.  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

1  This  sweet  and  fragrant  book  has  never 
been    published    more    attractively.' — 
Academy. 
'  The  work  is  given  in  as  dainty  a  form  as 

any  it  has  yet  taken.' — Scotsman. 
'The  analysis  and  notes  are  discriminating, 
scholarly,  and  helpful. ' — ChurchReviein1. 
A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A  DEVOUT 
AND  HOLY  LIFE.     By  WILLIAM 
LAW.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  C.  BIGG,  D.D.,  late  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

This  is  a  reprint,  word  for  word  and  line  for 
line,  of  the  Editio  Princeps. 

THE  TEMPLE.     By  GEORGE  HER- 
BERT.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and   Notes,   by   E.   C.   S.   GIBSON, 
D.  D. ,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 
This    edition    contains    Walton's    Life    of 
Herbert,  and  the  text  is  that  of  the  first 
edition. 

'As  neat  and  desirable  an  edition  of  the 
work  as  can  be  found.' — Scotsman. 


By  R.  H. 


By  G. 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 

HUTTON. 

JOHN  WESLEY.      By  J.  H.  OVER- 

TON,  M.A. 
BISHOP  WILBERFORCE. 

W.  DANIELL,  M.A. 
CARDINAL  MANNING.     By  A.  W. 

HUTTON,  M.A. 
CHARLES  SIMEON.     By  H.  C.  G. 

MOULE,  D,D. 
JOHN  KEBLE.     By  WALTER  LOCK, 

D.D. 
THOMAS    CHALMERS.      By    Mrs. 

OLIPHANT. 
LANCELOT  ANDREWES.      By  R. 

L.  OTTLEY,  M.A. 


By  F.  A.  CLARKE, 

M.A. 
GEORGE    FOX,    THE    QUAKER. 

ByT.  HODGKIN,  D.C.L. 
JOHN      DONNE.       By    AUGUSTUS 

JESSOPP,  D.D. 
THOMAS    CRANMER.      By.  A.   J. 

MASON. 
BISHOP  LATIMER.    By  R.  M.  CAR- 

LYLE  and  A.  J.  CARLYLE,  M.A. 


Other  Tolumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 
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Fiction 


SIX     SHILLING    NOVELS 

Marie  Corelli's  Novels 

Crown  &vo.     6s.  each. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLDS. 

Twenty-first  Edition. 

VENDETTA.     Sixteenth  Edition. 
THELMA.     Twenty-third  Edition. 

ARDATH:     THE    STORY    OF    A 
DEAD  SELF.     Twelfth  Edition. 

THE    SOUL  OF   LILITH.      Ninth 
Edition. 

WORMWOOD.     Tenth  Edition. 

BARABBAS  :    A  DREAM  OF  THE 
WORLD'S    TRAGEDY.       Thirty  - 

fifth  Edition. 

1  The  tender  reverence  of  the  treatment 
and  the  imaginative  beauty  of  the  writ- 
ing have  reconciled  us  to  the  daring  of 
the  conception,  and  the  conviction  is 
forced  on  us  that  even  so  exalted  a  sub- 
ject cannot  be  made  too  familiar  to  us, 


provided  it  be  presented  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  faith.  The  amplifications 
of  the  Scripture  narrative  are  often  con- 
ceived with  high  poetic  insight,  and  this 
"Dream  of  the  World's  Tragedy"  is 
a  lofty  and  not  inadequate  paraphrase 
of  the  supreme  climax  of  the  inspired 
narrative.' — Dublin  Review. 

THE     SORROWS      OF     SATAN. 

Forty-second  Edition. 
1 A  very  powerful  piece  of  work.  .  .  .  The 
conception  is  magnificent,  and  is  likely 
to  win  an  abiding  place  within  the 
memory  of  man.  .  .  .  The  author  has 
immense  command  of  language,  and  a 
limitless  audacity.  .  .  .  This  interesting 
and  remarkable  romance  will  live  long 
after  much  of  the  ephemeral  literature 
of  the  day  is  forgotten.  ...  A  literary 
phenomenon  .  .  .  novel,  and  even  sub- 
lime.'—W.  T.  STEAD  in  the  Review 
of  Reviews. 


Anthony  Hope's  Novels 

Crown  8vo.     6s.  each. 


THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.        Ninth 

Edition. 

1 A  very  remarkable  book,  deserving  of 
critical  analysis  impossible  within  our 
limit ;  brilliant,  but  not  superficial  ; 
well  considered,  but  not  elaborated  ; 
constructed  with  the  proverbial  art  that 
conceals,  but  yet  allows  itself  to  be 
enjoyed  by  readers  to  whom  fine  literary 
method  is  a  keen  pleasure.'—  The  World. 

A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.   Fifth  Edition. 
'A   graceful,   vivacious    comedy,    true    to 
human    nature.      The    characters    are 
traced  with  a  masterly  hand.' — Times. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.    Fifth  Edition. 

'Of  all  Mr.   Hope's  books,  "A  Man  of 

Mark  "  is  the  one  which  best  compares 

with     "  The    Prisoner    of    Zenda."  — 

National  Observer. 


THE   CHRONICLES  OF   COUNT 
ANTONIO.     Fourth  Edition. 

'It  is  a  perfectly  enchanting  story  of  love 
and  chivalry,  and  pure  romance.  The 
Count  is  the  most  constant,  desperate, 
and  modest  and  tender  of  lovers,  a  peer- 
less gentleman,  an  intrepid  fighter,  a 
faithful  friend,  and  a  magnanimous  foe. ' 
— Guardian. 

PHROSO.      Illustrated     by     H.     R. 
MILLAR.    Fourth  Edition. 
'  The  tale  is  thoroughly  fresh,  quick  with 
vitality,  stirring  the  blood.  '—St.  James's 
Gazette. 

'From  cover  to  cover  "Phroso"  not  only 
engages  the  attention,  but  carries  the 
reader  in  little  whirls  of  delight  from 
adventure  to  adventure.'— Academy. 
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SIMON  DALE. 
Edition. 


Illustrated.       Fifth  \ 


'There    is    searching    analysis    of  human  j 
nature,   with  a  most  ingeniously  con-  \ 
structed  plot.     Mr.  Hope  has  drawn  the  j 
contrasts  of  his  women  with  marvellous 
subtlety  and  delicacy.' — Times. 


THE    KING'S    MIRROR. 
Edition. 


Third 


In  elegance,  delicacy,  and  tact  it  ranks 
with  the  best  of  his  novels,  while  in  the 
wide  range  of  its  portraiture  and  the 
subtilty  of  its  analysis  it  surpasses  all  his 
earlier  ventures. ' — Spectator. 

"The  King's  Mirror"  is  a  strong  book, 
charged  with  close  analysis  and  exquisite 
irony  ;  a  book  full  of  pathos  and  moral 
fibre — in  short,  a  book  to  be  read.' — 
Daily  Chronicle. 


Gilbert  Parker's  Novels 


Crown  Bvo.     6s.  each. 


PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE. 
Fifth  Edition. 

1  Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  ex- 
ecuted. There  is  strength  and  genius  in 
Mr.  Parker's  style.'— Daily  Telegraph. 

MRS.  FALCHION.     Fourth  Edition. 

'  A  splendid  study  of  character.'— 

Athenceum. 

THE       TRANSLATION      OF      A  ! 
SAVAGE. 

'The  plot  is  original  and  one  difficult  to  j 
work  out ;  but  Mr.  Parker  has  done  it  J 
with  great  skill  and  delicacy. ' 

— Daily  Chronicle. 

THE    TRAIL    OF    THE    SWORD. 

Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition. 
'  A  rousing  and  dramatic  tale.    A  book  like  I 
this,  in  which  swords  flash,  great  sur-  < 
prises  are  undertaken,  and  daring  deeds  j 
done,  in  which  men  and  women  live  and 
love  in  the  old  passionate  way,  is  a  joy 
inexpressible. ' — Daily  Chronicle. 

WHEN    VALMOND     CAME     TO  \ 
PONTIAC :    The  Story  of  a   Lost  i 
Napoleon.     Fourth  Edition. 
1  Here  we  find  romance — real,  breathing, 
living  romance.     The  character  of  Val- 
mond  is  drawn  unerringly. '— Pall  Mall 
Gattttt. 


AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE 
NORTH  :  The  Last  Adventures  of 
'  Pretty  Pierre.1  Second  Edition. 

'  The  present  book  is  full  of  fine  and  mov- 
ing stories  of  the  great  North,  and  it 
will  add  to  Mr.  Parker's  already  high 
reputation.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY. 
Illustrated.  Tenth  Edition. 

1  LIr.    Parker  has  produced  a  really  fine 

historical  novel.' — Athenceum. 
'  A  great  book.'— Black  and  White. 

THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILET- 
TES.  Second  Edition,  y.  6d. 

'Living,  breathing  romance,'  unforced 
pathos,  and  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
human  nature  than  Mr.  Parker  has  ever 
displayed  before. ' Pall  MallGazette. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG  : 
a  Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms. 
Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 

1  Nothing  more  vigorous  or  more  human  has 
come  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  than  this 
novel  It  has  all  the  graphic  power  of 
his  last  book,  with  truer  feeling  for  the 
romance,  both  of  human  life  and  wild 
nature.' — Literature. 
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S.  Baring  Gould's  Novels 

Crown  8v0.     6s.  each. 

'To  say  that  a  book  is  by  the  author  of  "Mehalah"  is  to  imply  that  it  contains  a 
story  cast  on  strong  lines,  containing  dramatic  possibilities,  vivid  and  sympathetic  descrip- 
tions of  Nature,  and  a  wealth  of  ingenious  imagery.' — Speaker. 

1  That  whatever  Mr.  Baring  Gould  writes  is  well  worth  reading,  is  a  conclusion  that  may 
be  very  generally  accepted.  His  views  of  life  are  fresh  and  vigorous,  his  language 
pointed  and  characteristic,  the  incidents  of  which  he  makes  use  are  striking  and  original, 
his  characters  are  life-like,  and  though  somewhat  exceptional  people,  are  drawn  and 
coloured  with  artistic  force.  Add  to  this  that  his  descriptions  of  scenes  and  scenery  are 
painted  with  the  loving  eyes  and  skilled  hands  of  a  master  of  his  art,  that  he  is  always 
fresh  and  never  dull,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  readers  have  gained  confidence  in  his 
power  of  amusing  and  satisfying  them,  and  that  year  by  year  his  popularity  widens.' — 
Court  Circular. 


ARMINELL.     Fifth  Edition. 

URITH.     Fifth  Edition. 

IN    THE    ROAR    OF    THE    SEA. 

Seventh  Edition. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGEN- 

VEN.     Fourth  Edition. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.  Fourth  Edition. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.        Fifth 

Edition. 
MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.     Third 

Edition. 

JACQUETTA.     Third  Edition. 
KITTY  ALONE.     Fifth  Edition. 


NOE*MI.    Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition. 
THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.    Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition. 

THE  PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 
Third  Edition. 

DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS    THE    TINNER.       Illus- 
trated.    Second  Edition. 

BLADYS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 

DOMITIA.     Illustrated.     Second  Edi- 
tion. 
PABO  THE  PRIEST. 


Conan  Doyle.  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.  By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 

Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'The  book  is  fai  and  away  the  best  view 
that  has  been  vouchsafed  us  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  consulting-room.' — Illus- 
trated London  News. 

Stanley  Weyman.  UNDER  THE 
RED  ROBE.  By  STANLEY  WEY- 
MAN, Author  of  'A  Gentleman  of 
France.'  With  Illustrations  by  R.  C. 
WOODVILLE.  Fifteenth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  Every  one  who  reads  books  at  all  must 
read  this  thrilling  romance,  from  the 
first  page  of  which  to  the  last  the  breath- 
less reader  is  haled  along.  An  inspira- 
tion of  manliness  and  courage.'— Daily 
Chronicle. 

Lucas  Malet.  THE  WAGES  OF 
SIN.  By  LUCAS  MALET.  Thir- 
teenth Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Lucas  Malet.  THE  CARISSIMA. 
By  LUCAS  MALET,  Author  of  '  The 


Wages  of  Sin,'  etc. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 


Third  Edition. 


George  Gissing.  THE  TOWN  TRA- 
VELLER. By  GEORGE  GISSING, 
Author  of  '  Demos/  '  In  the  Year  of 
Jubilee,'  etc.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

'It  is  a  bright  and  witty  book  above  all 
things.     Polly  Sparkes  is  a  splendid  bit 
of  work.'— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
'  The  spirit  of  Dickens  is  in  it.' — Bookman. 

George  Gissing.  THE  CROWN  OF 
LIFE.  By  GEORGE  GISSING,  Author 
of  '  Demos,'  'The  Town  Traveller,' 
etc.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  Mr.  Gissing  is  at  his  best." — Academy. 

'A  fine  novel.'— Outlook. 

S.  R.  Crockett.     LOCHINVAR.     By 

S.  R.  CROCKETT,  Author  of  'The 

Raiders,'   etc.     Illustrated.     Second 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'Full  of  gallantry  and  pathos,  of  the  clash 
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of  arms,  and  brightened  by  episodes  of 
humour  and  love.  .  .  .'—Westminster 
Gazette. 

S.  R.  Crockett.     THE  STANDARD 
BEARER.      By  S.   R.  CROCKETT. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'A  delightful  tale.'— Speaker. 
'  Mr.  Crockett  at  his  best.'— Literature. 

Artliur  Morrison.  TALES  OF 
MEAN  STREETS.  By  ARTHUR 
MORRISON.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

'Told  with  consummate  art  and  extra- 
ordinary detail.  In  the  true  humanity 
of  the  book  lies  its  justification,  the 
permanence  of  its  interest,  and  its  in- 
dubitable triumph.' — Athenaum. 
1 A  great  book.  The  author's  method  is 
amazingly  effective,  and  produces  a 
thrilling  sense  of  reality.  The  writer 
lays  upon  us  a  master  hand.  The  book 
is  simply  appalling  and  irresistible  in 
its  interest.  It  is  humorous  also  ;  with- 
out humour  it  would  not  make  the  mark 
it  is  certain  to  make.' — World. 

Arthur   Morrison.      A   CHILD   OF 
THE  JAGO.     By  ARTHUR  MORRI- 
SON.    Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
1  The  book  is  a  masterpiece.' — Pall  Mall 

Gazette. 

'  Told  with  great  vigour  and  powerful  sim- 
plicity. ' — A  theneeum. 

Arthur   Morrison.      TO   LONDON 

TOWN.     By  ARTHUR  MORRISON, 

Author  of  'Tales  of  Mean  Streets,' 

etc.    Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

1  We  have  idyllic  pictures,  woodland  scenes 

full  of  tenderness  and  grace.  .  .  .  This 

is  the  new  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  gracious 

and  tender,  sympathetic  and  human.' — 

Daily  Telegraph. 

'  The  easy  swing  of  detail  proclaims  the 
master  of  his  subject  and  the  artist  in 
rendering. ' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

M.  Sutherland.  ONE  HOUR  AND 
THE  NEXT.  By  THE  DUCHESS 
OF  SUTHERLAND.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'Passionate,  vivid,  dramatic.' — Liter atui e. 
1  It  possesses^  marked  qualities,  descriptive, 
and  imaginative." — Morning  Post. 


Mrs.     Clifford.       A      FLASH      OF 
SUMMER.     By  Mrs.  W.  K.  CLIF- 
FORD, Author  of  'Aunt  Anne,'  etc. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
1  The  story  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  exquis- 
itely told.' — Speaker. 

Emily  Lawless.  HURRISH.  By  the 
Honble.  EMILY  LAWLESS,  Author  of 
'Maelcho/etc.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

Emily  Lawless.     MAELCHO  :  a  Six- 
teenth Century   Romance.      By  the 
Honble.  EMILY  LAWLESS.     Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  really  great  book.' — Spectator. 
1  One    of   the    most   remarkable   literary 
achievements  of  this  generation. ' — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

Emily  Lawless.  TRAITS  AND 
CONFIDENCES.  By  the  Honble. 
EMILY  LAWLESS.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Eden  Phillpotts.  THE  HUMAN 
BOY.  By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS,  Author 
of  'Children  of  the  Mist.'  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

'  Mr.  Phillpotts  knows  exactly  what  school- 
boys do,  and  can  lay  bare  their  inmost 
thoughts ;  likewise  he  shows  an  all-per- 
vading sense  of  humour.' — Academy. 

E.  W.  Hornung.    THE  AMATEUR 
CRACKSMAN.      By  E.  W.  HOR- 
NUNG.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
1  An    audaciously  entertaining    volume.' — 
Spectator. 

Jane  Barlow.    A  CREEL  OF  IRISH 
STORIES.       By    JANE    BARLOW, 
Author    of    '  Irish    Idylls. '      Second 
Edition.     Crown  %vo.     6s. 
'Vivid  and  singularly  real.' — Scotsman. 

Jane  Barlow.  FROM  THE  EAST 
UNTO  THE  WEST.  By  JANE 
BARLOW.  Crown  Bvo.  6s. 

Mrs.Cafiyn.  ANNE  MAULEVERER. 
By  Mrs.  CAFFYN  (Iota),  Author  of 
'  The  Yellow  Aster.'  Second  Edition. 
Crown  %vo.  6s. 
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Benjamin  Swift.    SIREN  CITY.    By 
BENJAMIN  SWIFT,  Author  of  '  Nancy 
Noon.'     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'"  Siren  City"  is  certainly  his  best  book, 
and  it  is  the  work  of  a  strong  man.     It 
has  sobriety,  not  only  of  manner,  but  of 
spiri  t. ' — A  cademy. 

J.    H.    Findlater.      THE    GREEN 
GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE.      By 
JANE     H.     FINDLATER.       Fourth. 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,     6s. 
1 A  powerful  and  vivid  story. ' — Standard. 
' A  beautiful  story,  sad  and  strange  as  truth 

itself.' — Vanity  Fair. 
'A  very  charming  and  pathetic  tale.' — Pall 

Mall  Gazette. 
'  A  singularly  original,  clever,  and  beautiful 

story. ' — Guardian. 
'  Reveals  to  us  a  new  writer  of  undoubted 

faculty  and  reserve  force.' — Spectator. 
'An  exquisite  idyll,  delicate,  affecting,  and 
beautiful.'—  Black  and  White. 

J.  H.  Findlater.  A  DAUGHTER 
OF  STRIFE.  By  JANE  HELEN 
FINDLATER.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

J.    H.    Findlater.      RACHEL.     By 
JANE     H.     FINDLATER.       Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  not  unworthy  successor  to  "  The  Green 
Graves  of  Balgowrie."  ' — Critic. 

Mary     Findlater.       OVER      THE 

HILLS.      By   MARY   FINDLATER. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

'  A  strong  and  wise  book  of  deep  insight  and 

unflinching  truth.' — Birmingham  Post. 

Mary     Findlater.      BETTY     M  US- 
GRAVE.      By  MARY  FINDLATER. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Handled  with  dignity  and  delicacy.  .  .  . 
A  most  touching  story.' — Spectator. 

Alfred  Ollivant.    OWD  BOB,  THE 

GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.    By 

ALFRED  OLLIVANT.   Third  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

'Weird,    thrilling,    strikingly    graphic.' — 

Punch. 

1  We  admire  this  book.  .  .  .  It  is  one  to  read 
with  admiration  and  to  praise  with  en- 
thusiasm.'— Bookman. 
'  It  is  a  fine,  open-air,  blood-stirring  book, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  every  man  and  woman 
to  whom  a  dog  is  dear.' — Literature. 

B.  M.  Croker.  PEGGY  OF  THE 
BARTONS.  By  B.  M.  CROKER, 


Author     of     'Diana     Barrington.' 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Mrs.  Croker  excels  in  the  admirably  simple, 
easy,  and  direct  flow  of  her  narrative,  the 
briskness  of  her  dialogue,  and  the  geni- 
ality of  her  portraiture.' — Spectator. 

Mary  L.  Pondered.  AN  ENGLISH- 
MAN.  By  MARY  L.  TENDERED. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  Her  book  is  most  healthy  in  tone,  and 
leaves  a  pleasant  taste  in  the  mouth.' — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
1  A  very  noble  book.   It  is  filled  with  wisdom 

and  sympathy.' — Literary  World. 
'At  once  sound  and  diverting.' — Academy. 

Morley  Roberts.  THE  PLUN- 
DERERS. By  MORLEY  ROBERTS, 
Author  of  '  The  Colossus,"  etc. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  The    author    secures  and    maintains  the 
reader's  lively  interest  in  his  clever  ab- 
surdities. '—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
'  The  whole  atmosphere  is  one  of  high  spirits 

and  high  comedy.' — Globe. 
'  Mr.  Roberts  writes  of  real  people  who  do 
things  and  know  things.' — Black  and 
White. 

NormaLorimer.  MIRRY-ANN.  By 
NORMA  LORIMER,  Author  of  'Jo- 
siah's  Wife. '  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  The  heroine  is  rare  and  striking,  but 
thorough  woman  and  altogether  lovable, 
and  the  plot  is  brisk  and  well  sustained.' 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

'  It  is  a  Manx  story,  and  a  right  able  story. 
The  atmosphere  is  excellent,  the  descrip- 
tive passages  fine,  and  the  story  is  one 
which  will  repay  perusal.' — Glasgow 
Herald. 

'  A  Manx  novel  which  is  at  once  sincere, 
poetical,  and  in  the  best  sense  true.' — 
Academy. 

Helen  Shipton.  THE  STRONG  GOD 
CIRCUMSTANCE.       By    HELEN 
SHIPTON.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
'A   story  of  high  merit  and  many  attrac- 
tions. ' — Scotsman. 

'  An  up-to-date  story — and  a  very  beautiful 
one  —  of  self-sacrifice.' — Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

1  A  most  effective  story,  written  with  both 
insight  and  imagination.'— Leeds  Mer- 
cury. 
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Violet  Hunt.     THE  HUMAN   IN- 
TEREST.      By     VIOLET     HUNT, 
Author  of  'A   Hard  Woman,1  etc. 
Crown  8vo.     6s, 
'  Clever  observation  and  unfailing  wit.' — 

Academy. 

'The  insight  is  keen,  the  irony  is  A&\i- 
czte.' -World. 

H.  G.  Wells.  THE  STOLEN  BA- 
CILLUS, and  other  Stories.  By 
H.  G.  WELLS.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

1  The  impressions  ofa  very  striking  imagina- 
tion. '^Saturday  Review. 

H.  G.  Wells.  THE  PLATTNER 
STORY  AND  OTHERS.  By  H.  G. 
WELLS.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 

'  Weird  and  mysterious,  they  seem  to  hold 
the  reader  as  by  a  magic  spell." — Scots- 
man. 

Richard  Marsh.  MARVELS  AND 
MYSTERIES.  By  RICHARD 
MARSH,  Author  of  'The  Beetle.' 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

'  While  under  their  immediate  influence  the 
reader  is  conscious  of  nothing  but  thrill- 
ing excitement  and  curiosity.' — Glasgow 
Herald. 
'  Ingeniously  constructed  and  well  told.' — 

Morning  Leader. 

'Admirably  selected  and  of  the  very  best.' 
—Christian  World. 

Esme*  Stuart.     CHRISTALLA.     By 

ESME  STUART,     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  The  story  is  happily  conceived,  and  enter- 
taining throughout.' — Scotsman. 
'An  excellent  story,  pathetic,  and   full  of 

humour." — A  thencenm. 
'  We  wish  that  we  came  across  more  books 
like  this  clever  and  charming  story. — 
Leeds  Mercury. 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan.  A  VOYAGE 
OF  CONSOLATION.  By  SARA 
JEANNETTE  DUNCAN,  Author  of  '  An 
American  Girl  in  London.'  Illus- 
trated. Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
'A  most  delightfully  bright  book. '— Daily 

Telegraph.  > 
'  The  dialogue  is  full  of  wit.  — Globe. 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan.  THE  PATH 
OF  A  STAR.  By  SARA  JEANNETTE 


DUNCAN,  Author  of  'A  Voyage  of 

Consolation.'     Illustrated.      Second 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'Richness  and  fullness  of  local  colouring, 

brilliancy  of  style,  smiting  phrases,  and 

the  display  of  very  pretty  humour  are 

graces  which  are  here  in  profusion.    The 

interest  never  flags." — PallMallGazette. 

C.  F.  Keary.  THE  JOURNALIST. 
By  C.  F.  KEARY.  Cr.  8vo.  _  6s. 

'  It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  such  poetical  sym- 
pathy with  Nature  joined  to  close  study 
of  character  and  singularly  truthful  dia- 
logue :  but  then  "  The  Journalist "  is 
altogether  a  rare  book.' — Athenczum. 

W.  E.  Norris.  MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
By  W.  E.  NORRIS,  Author  of  '  Made- 
moiselle de  Mersac,'  etc.       Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  An  intellectually  satisfactory  and  morally 
bracing  novel." — Daily  Telegraph. 

W.E.  Norris.  HIS  GRACE.  ByW.E. 
NORRIS.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 

W.  E.  Norris.  THE  DESPOTIC 
LADY  AND  OTHERS.  By  W.  E. 
NORRIS.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

W.  E.  Norris.   CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
1  As  a  story  it  is  admirable,  as  a/<?«  d"  esprit 
it  is  capital,  as  a   lay  sermon  studded 
with   gems  of  wit  and  wisdom  it  is  a 
model.'— The  World. 

W.  E.  Norris.    GILES  INGILBY.    By 
W.  E.  NORRIS.    Illustrated.    Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,     6s. 
'  Interesting,  wholesome,   and  charmingly 
written." — Glasgow  Herald. 

W.  E.  Norris.  AN  OCTAVE.  By 
W.  E.  NORRIS.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'A  very  perfect  exposition  of  the  self- 
restraint,  the  perfect  knowledge  of  so- 
ciety and  its  ways,  the  delicate  sense  of 
humour,  which  are  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  this  very  accomplished 
author.' — Country  Life. 

Ernest  Glanville.  THE  DESPATCH 
RIDER.  By  ERNEST  GLANVILLE, 
Author  of  '  The  Kloof  Bride. '  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

A  highly  interesting  story  of  the  present 
Boer  War  by  an  author  who  knows  the 
country  well,  and  has  had  experience  of 
Boer  campaigning. 
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W.  Clark  Russell.  MY  DANISH 
SWEETHEART.  By  W.  CLARK 
RUSSELL.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Robert  Barr.    IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
ALARMS.      By     ROBERT     BARR. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  book  which  has  abundantly  satisfied  us 
byitscapital  humour." — Daily  Chronicle. 
'Mr.  Barr  has  achieved  a  triumph.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

Robert    Barr.      THE     MUTABLE 
MANY.    By  ROBERT  BARR.    Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'Very  much  the  best  novel  that  Mr.  Barr 
has  yet  given  us.   There  is  much  insight 
in   it,   and  much  excellent  humour.' — 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Robert  Barr.  THE  COUNTESS 
TEKLA.  By  ROBERT  BARR.  Third 

Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'Of  these  mediaeval  romances,  which  are 
now  gaining  ground,  "The  Countess 
Tekla"  is  the  very  best  we  have  seen. 
The  story  is  written  in  clear  English, 
and  a  picturesque,  moving  style.1 — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

Andrew  Balfour.    BY  STROKE  OF 
SWORD.     By  A.  BALFOUR.     Illus- 
trated. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
A  banquet  of  good  things.' — Academy. 
'  A  recital  of  thrilling  interest,  told  with 

unflagging  vigour.' — Globe. 
'  An  unusually  excellent  example  of  a  semi- 
historic  romance.' — World. 

Andrew  Balfour.     TO  ARMS !     By 
ANDREW     BALFOUR.       Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Bvo.     6s. 
1  The  marvellous  perils  through  which  Allan 
passes  are  told  in  powerful  and  lively 
fashion.'— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
Andrew  Balfour.    VENGEANCE  IS 
MINE.      By   ANDREW    BALFOUR, 
Author    of    '  By  Stroke  of   Sword. ' 
Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
A  vigorous  piece  of  work,  well  written,  and 
abounding  in  stirring  incidents.' — Glas- 
gow Herald. 

3.  Maclaren  Cobban.  THE  KING 
OF  ANDAMAN:  A  Saviour  of 
Society.  By  J.  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'An  unquestionably  interesting  book.  It 
contains  one  character,  at  least,  who  has 
in  him  the  root  of  immortality.'— Pall 
Mall  Gautte. 


J.  Maclaren  Cobban.  THE  ANGEL 
OF  THE  COVENANT.  By  J. 
MACLAREN  COBBAN.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

R.  N.  Stephens.     AN  ENEMY  TO 
THE  KING.     By  R.  N.  STEPHENS. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
1  It  is  full  of  movement,  and  the  movement 

is  always  buoyant.' — Scotsman. 
'  A  stirring  story  with  plenty  o*"  movement.' 
—Black  and  White. 

R.  N.  Stephens.  A  GENTLEMAN 
PLAYER.  By  R.  N.  STEPHENS, 
Author  of  'An  Enemy  to  the  King.' 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  A  bright  and  spirited  romance  of  adven- 
ture, full  of  movement  and  changing 
action. ' — Scotsman. 

R.  Hichens.   BYEWAYS.  By  ROBERT 
HICHENS.     Author  of  '  Flames,  etc.' 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
'  The  work  is  undeniably  that  of  a  man  of 
striking  imagination.' — Daily  News. 

J.  S.  Fletcher.  THE  PATHS  OF 
THE  PRUDENT.  By  J.  S.  FLET- 
CHER. Crown  8vo.  6s. 

J.   B.   Burton.     IN   THE   DAY   OF 

ADVERSITY.    By  J.  BLOUNDELLE- 
BURTON.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
1  Unusually  interesting  and  full  of  highly 
dramatic  situations.' — Guardian. 

J.  B.  Burton.     DENOUNCED.     By 
J.    BLOUNDELLE- BURTON.      Second 
Edition.     Crown  %vo.     6s. 
'  A  fine,  manly,  spirited  piece  of  work.' — 
World. 


J.    B.   Burton.      THE   CLASH    OF 

ARMS.      By    J.    BLOUNDELLE-BUR- 

TON.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
'A  brave  story — brave  in  deed,  brave  in 
word,  brave  in  thought.' — St.  James's 
Gazette. 

J.  B.  Burton.    ACROSS  THE  SALT 
SEAS.  ByJ.  BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'The  very  essence  of  the  true  romantic 
spirit.'— Tru  th. 
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W.  C.  Scully.    THE  WHITE  HECA- 
TOMB.    By  W.  C.  SCULLY,  Author 
of  '  Kafir  Stories.'     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
'  Reveals  a  marvellously  intimate  under- 
standing of  the  Kaffir  mind.' — African 
Critic. 

,W.    C.    Scully.      BETWEEN    SUN 


AND  SAND.  By  W.  C.  SCULLY, 
Author  of  'The  White  Hecatomb.' 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

1  The  reader  passes  at  once  into  the  very 
atmosphere  of  the  African  desert :  the 
inexpressible  space  and  stillness  swallow 
him  up,  and  there  is  no  world  for  him  but 
that  immeasurable  waste.' — Athentrum. 


OTHER  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS 

Crown  8v0. 


DANIEL  WHYTE.  By  A.  J.  DAW- 
SON. 

THE  CAPSINA.     By  E.  F.  BENSON. 

DODO :  A  DETAIL  OF  THE  DAY. 
By  E.  F.  BENSON. 

THE  VINTAGE.  By  E.  F.  BENSON. 
Illustrated  by  G.  P.  jACOMB-HooD. 

ROSE  A  CHARLITTE.  By  MAR- 
SHALL SAUNDERS. 

WILLOWBRAKE.     By  R.  MURRAY 

GlLCHRIST. 

THINGS  THAT  HAVE  HAP- 
PENED. By  DOROTHEA  GERARD. 

SIR  ROBERT'S  FORTUNE.  By 
Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

THE  TWO  MARYS.  By  Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 

THE  LADY'S  WALK.  By  Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 

LONE  PINE:  A  ROMANCE  OF 
MEXICAN  LIFE.  By  R.  B. 

TOWNSHEND. 

WILT  THOU  HAVE  THIS 
WOMAN?  By  J.  MACLAREN 
COBBAN. 

A  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM.  By 
PERCY  WHITE. 

SECRETARY  TO  BAYNE,  M.P. 
By  W.  PETT  RIDGE. 

ADRIAN  ROME.  By  E.  DAWSON 
and  A.  MOORE. 

THE  BUILDERS.  By  J.  S. 
FLETCHER. 


GALLIA.       By      M£NIE      MURIEL 
DOWIE. 

THE   CROOK    OF  THE  BOUGH. 
By  MENIE  MURIEL  DOWIE. 

A  BUSINESS  IN  GREAT  WATERS. 
By  JULIAN  CORBETT. 

MISS  ERIN.     By  M.  E.  FRANCIS. 

ANANIAS.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  ALAN 
BRODRICK. 


CORRAGEEN    IN    '98. 
ORPEN. 


By    Mrs. 


THE  PLUNDER  PIT.  ByJ.  KEIGH- 
LEY  SNOWDEN. 

CROSS  TRAILS.   By  VICTOR  WAITE. 

SUCCESSORS  TO  THE  TITLE. 
By  Mrs.  WALFORD. 

KIRKHAM'S  FIND.  By  MARY 
GAUNT. 

DEADMAN'S.     By  MARY  GAUNT. 

CAPTAIN  JACOBUS :  A  ROMANCE 
OF  THE  ROAD.  By  L.  COPE  CORN- 
FORD. 

SONS  OF  ADVERSITY.    By  L.  COPE 

CORNFORD. 


THE    KING    OF    ALBERIA. 
LAURA  DAINTREY. 


By 


THE  DAUGHTER  OF  ALOUETTE. 
By  MARY  A.  OWEN. 

CHILDREN    OF    THIS    WORLD. 
By  ELLEN  F.  PINSENT. 

AN    ELECTRIC    SPARK.      By   G. 
MANVILLE  FENN. 
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UNDER  SHADOW  OF  THE 
MISSION.  By  L.  S.  MCCHESNEY. 

THE    SPECULATORS.      By    J.    F. 

BREWER. 
THE    SPIRIT    OF    STORM.       By 

RONALD  Ross. 

THE  QUEENSBERRY  CUP.  By 
CLIVE  P.  WOLLEY. 

A  HOME  IN  INVERESK.  By  T. 
L.  PATON. 

MISS  ARMSTRONG'S  AND 
OTHER  CIRCUMSTANCES.  By 
JOHN  DAVIDSON. 

DR.  CONGALTON'S  LEGACY.  By 
HENRY  JOHNSTON. 

TIME  AND  THE  WOMAN.  By 
RICHARD  PRYCE. 

THIS  MAN'S  DOMINION.  By  the 
Author  of  '  A  High  Little  World.' 

DIOGENES  OF  LONDON.  By  H. 
B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON. 


THE    STONE    DRAGON.     By 
MURRAY  GILCHRIST. 

A    VICAR'S    WIFE.      By    EVELYN 
DICKINSON. 

ELSA.    By  E.  M'QUEEN  GRAY. 

THE  SINGER  OF  MARLY.     By  I. 
HOOPER. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  SPARROW. 
By  M.  C.  BALFOUR. 

A  SERIOUS  COMEDY.  By  HERBERT 

MORRAH. 

THE      FAITHFUL      CITY.        By 
HERBERT  MORRAH. 

IN  THE  GREAT  DEEP.     By  J.  A. 
BARRY. 

BIJLI,  THE  DANCER.     By  JAMES 
BLYTHE  PATTON. 


JOSIAH'S      WIFE. 

LORIMER. 


By     NORM  A 


THE      PHILANTHROPIST. 
LUCY  MAYNARD. 


By 


VAUSSORE.    By  FRANCIS  BRUNE. 


THREE-AND-8IXPENNY    NOVELS 

Crown  %vo. 


DERRICK    VAUGHAN,     NOVEL- 
1ST.      \<2.nd  thousand.      By    EDNA 
LYALL. 
A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.      By  W. 

PETT  RIDGE. 

CEASE   FIRE!     By  J.   MACLAREN 
COBBAN.     Crown  Bvo.    y.  6d. 
A  stirring  Story  of  the  Boer  War  of  1881, 
including  the  Siege  of  Potchefstrom  and 
the  Defeat  of  Majuba. 
'  Brightly  told  and  drawn  with  a  strong  and 

sure  hand.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 
'  A  capital  novel.' — Scotsman. 
'Fact  and    fiction    are    so    deeply  woven 
together  that  the  book  reads  like  a  fas- 
cinating chapter  of  history.' — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 
THE  KLOOF  BRIDE.    By  ERNEST 

GLANVILLK. 
A  VENDETTA  OF  THE  DESERT. 

By  W.  C.  SCULLY. 

SUBJECT  TO  VANITY.    By  MAR- 
CARET  BENSON. 


THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SPIDER.    Fifth 
Edition.     By  BERTRAM  MITFORD. 

THE  MOVING  FINGER.    By  MARY 
GAUNT. 

JACO  TRELOAR.    By  J.  H.  PEARCE. 
THE   DANCE   OF   THE    HOURS. 
By  'VERA.' 

A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.     By  ESME 

STUART. 
A  CUMBERER  OF  THE  GROUND. 

By  CONSTANCE  SMITH. 

THE  SIN  OF  ANGELS.    By  EVELYN 
DICKINSON. 

AUT     DIABOLUS    AUT    NIHIL. 
By  X.  L. 

THE    COMING    OF    CUCULAIN. 
By  STANDISH  O'GRADY. 

THE  GODS  GIVE  MY  DONKEY 
WINGS.    By  ANGUS  EVAN  ABBOTT, 
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THE  STAR  GAZERS.     By  G.  MAN= 

VILLE  FENN. 
THE   POISON    OF   ASPS.      By    R. 

ORTON  PROWSE. 
THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.     By 

R.  PRYCE. 
DISENCHANTMENT.  By  F.MABEL 

ROBINSON. 
THE    SQUIRE    OF    WANDALES. 

By  A.  SHIELD. 
A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.     By 

J.  M.  COBBAN. 
A    DEPLORABLE     AFFAIR.      By 

W.  E.  NORRIS. 


A  CAVALIER'S  LADYE.  By  Mrs. 
DICKER. 

THE  PRODIGALS.  By  Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 

THE  SUPPLANTER.  By  P.  NEU- 
MANN. 

A  MAN  WITH  BLACK  EYE- 
LASHES. By  H.  A.  KENNEDY. 

A  HANDFUL  OF  EXOTICS.  By 
S.  GORDON. 

AN  ODD  EXPERIMENT.  By 
HANNAH  LYNCH. 

TALES  OF  NORTHUMBRIA.  By 
HOWARD  PEASE, 


HALF-CROWN     NOVELS 

Crown  8z>o. 


HOVENDEN,  V.C.     By  F.   MABEL 


ROBINSON. 
THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN. 
F.  MABEL  ROBINSON. 


By 


MR.    BUTLER'S    WARD. 
MABEL  ROBINSON. 


By    F. 


ELI'S   CHILDREN, 
VILLE  FENN. 


By  G.    MAN- 


IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.     By 

the  Author  of  '  Indian  Idylls. ' 
MY   STEWARDSHIP.     By   E. 

M'QUEEN  GRAY. 
JACK'S     FATHER,        By     W.     E. 

NORRIS. 
A   LOST   ILLUSION.     By   LESLIE 

KEITH. 


THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON,  Christian  and  Com- 
munist. By  E.  LYNN  LYNTON, 
Eleventh  Edition.  Post  Bvo.  is. 


A  DOUBLE  KNOT.    By  G.  MAN- 

VILLE  FENN. 
DISARMED,      By    M.    BETHAM 

EDWARDS, 

Ube 

MESSRS.  METHUEN  are  making  an  interesting  experiment  which  constitutes  a 
fresh  departure  in  publishing.  They  are  issuing  under  the  above  general  title 
a  Monthly  Series  of  Novels  by  popular  authors  at  the  price  of  Sixpence.  Many 
of  these  Novels  have  never  been  published  before.  Each  Number  is  as  long  as 
the  average  Six  Shilling  Novel.  *The  first  numbers  of  '  THE  NOVELIST  '  are  as 
follows : — 

VII.  THE       GAY       DECEIVERS. 

ARTHUR  MOORE. 

VIII.  PRISONERS  OF   WAR.      A. 

BOYSON  WEEKES. 

TX.  THEADVENTUREOF PRIN- 
CESS SYLVIA,  Mrs.  C.  F. 
WILLIAMSON, 

X.  VELDT  AND  LAAGER ;  Tales 
of  the  Transvaal  E.  S,  VALEN- 
TINE, 

XL  THE    NIGGER     KNIGHTS. 

F»  NORREYS  CONNELL. 

A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA,    W, 


I.  DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES. 

E.  W.  HORNUNG. 

II.  JENNIE    BAXTER,   JOURNA- 
LIST,,    ROBERT  BARR. 


III.  THE      INCA'S      TREASURE. 

ERNEST  GLANVILLE. 

IV.  A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.      W. 

PETT  RIDGE* 
V.  FURZE   BLOOM.     S,  BARING 

GOULDc 

VI.  HUNTER'S         CRUISE.      C. 
GLEIG. 


XII. 


CLARK  RUSSELL. 
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Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

A  Series  of  Books  by  well-known  Authors,  well  illustrated. 
THREE-AND-SIXPENCE  EACH 


THE  ICELANDER'S  SWORD.     By 

S.  BARING  GOULD. 
TWO    LITTLE  CHILDREN   AND 

CHING.     By  EDITH  E.  CUTHELL. 
TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.     By  M.  M. 

BLAKE. 
ONLY    A    GUARD -ROOM    DOG. 

By  EDITH  E.  CUTHELL. 
THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET. 

BY  HARRY  COLLINGWOOD. 


MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOY- 
AGE. By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 

SYD  BELTON :  Or,  The  Boy  who 
would  not  go  to  Sea.  By  G.  MAN- 
VILLE  FENN. 

THE  WALLYPUG  IN  LONDON. 
By  G.  E.  FARROW. 

ADVENTURES  IN  WALLYPUG 
LAND.  By  G.  E.  FARROW.  55. 


The  Peacock  Library 

A  Series  of  Books  for  Girls  by  well-known  Authors,  handsomely  bound, 
and  well  illustrated. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENCE  EACH 


THE     RED    GRANGE.      By    Mrs. 

MOLESWORTH. 

THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE 
MONLUC.  By  the  Author  of 
•Mdle.  Mori.' 


DUMPS.     By  Mrs.  PARR. 

A    GIRL  OF  THE    PEOPLE. 
Lo  T.  MEADE. 

HEPSY  GIPSY. 


By 


6d. 


By  L.  T.  MEADE. 


OUT  OF  THE   FASHION, 
T.  MEADE. 


By  L.  I  THE    HONOURABLE    MISS.     By 
L.  T,  MEADE. 


University   Extension   Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable  for 
extension  students  and  home-reading  circles,,  Each  volume  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a  broad  and 
philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  by  J,  E.  SYMES,  M.A.S 

Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 

Crown  Svo,    Price  (with  some  exceptions}  2s.  6d, 

The  following  volumes  are  ready : — 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  |      M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon. 


ENGLAND,  By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS, 
LittD.,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden  Prize- 
man. Seventh  Edition,  Revised. 
With  Maps  and  Plans  y. 
A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY.  By  L.  L.  PRICE, 


Third  Edition, 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY :  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Industrial  Condi- 
tions of  the  Poor.  By  J.  A.  HOBSON, 
M  A.  Fourth  Edition. 

VICTORIAN  POETSe   By  A,  SHARP. 
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THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By 
J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  By  F.  S.  GRANGER, 
M.A.  Second  Edition. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANT 
LIFE  :  Lower  Forms.  By  G. 
MASSEE.  With  Illustrations. 

AIR  AND  WATER.  By  V.  B.  LEWES, 
M.A.  Illustrated. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND 
HEALTH.  By  C.  W.  KIMMINS, 
M.A.  Illustrated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY 
LIFE.  By  V.  P.  SELLS,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  TRADE  AND  FINANCE 
IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. By  W.  A.  S.  HEWINS,  B.A. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  The 
Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry. 
By  M.  M.  PATTISON  MUIR,  M.A. 
Illustrated. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY.  By  M.  C. 
POTTER,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  Illustrated, 
y.  6d. 


THE  VAULT  OF  HEAVEN.  A 
Popular  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 
By  R.  A.  GREGORY.  With  numerous 
Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY.  The  Elements  of 
Weather  and  Climate.  By  H.  N. 
DICKSON,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.  Met.  Soc. 
Illustrated. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE.  By  GEORGE  J.  BURCH, 
M.  A. ,  F.  R.  S.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. 3J. 

THE  EARTH.  An  Introduction  to 
Physiography.  By  EVAN  SMALL, 
M.A.  Illustrated. 

INSECT  LIFE.  By  F.  W.  THEO- 
BALD, M.A.  Illustrated. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE 
TO  BROWNING.  By  W.  M. 
DIXON,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT. By  E.  JENKS,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  University  College, 
Liverpool 

THE  GREEK  VIEW  OF  LIFE.  By 
G.  L.  DICKINSON,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition. 


Social  Questions  of  To-day 

Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

A  series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic,  and  industrial 
interest  that  are  at  the  present  moment  foremost  in  the  public  mind. 
Each  volume  of  the  series  is  written  by  an  author  who  is  an  acknowledged 
authority  upon  the  subject  with  which  he  deals, 

TTie  following  Volumes  of  the  Series  arc  ready  : — 

TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW  AND  I  THE  CO  -  OPERATIVE  MOVE- 
OLD.  By  G.  HOWELL.  Second  MENT  TO-DAY.  By  G.  J.  HOLY- 
Edition.  \  OAKE.  Second  Edition. 
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MUTUAL  THRIFT.  By  Rev.  J. 
FROME  WILKINSON,  M.A. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.  By  J. 
A.  HOBSON,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition. 

THE  COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS. 
ByC.  F.  BASTABLE,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Economics  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Second  Edition, 


THE  ALIEN  INVASION. 
H.  WILKINS,  B.A. 


By  W. 


THE    RURAL    EXODUS.       By   P. 
ANDERSON  GRAHAM. 


LAND    NATIONALIZATION. 
HAROLD  Cox,  B.A. 


By 


A  SHORTER  WORKING  DAY. 
By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  D.Litt.,  M.A., 
and  R.  A.  HADFIELD,  of  the  Hecla 
Works,  Sheffield. 

BACK  TO  THE  LAND  :  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Cure  for  Rural  Depopulation. 
By  H.  E.  MOORE. 

TRUSTS,  POOLS  AND  CORNERS. 
By  J.  STEPHEN  JEANS. 

THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.  By  R. 
W.  COOKE-TAYLOR. 


THE  STATE  AND  ITS  CHIL- 
DREN. By  GERTRUDE  TUCKWELL. 

WOMEN'S  WORK.  ByLADYDiLKE, 
Miss  BULLEY,  and  Miss  WHITLEY. 

SOCIALISM  AND  MODERN 
THOUGHT.  By  M.  KAUFMANN. 

THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORK- 
ING CLASSES.  By  E.  BOWMAKER. 

MODERN  CIVILIZATION  IN 
SOME  OF  ITS  ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS.  By  W.  CUNNINGHAM, 
D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UN- 
EMPLOYED. By  J.  A.  HOBSON, 
B.A. 

LIFE  IN  WEST  LONDON.  By 
ARTHUR  SHERWELL,  M.A.  Second 
Edition. 

RAILWAY  NATIONALIZATION. 
By  CLEMENT  EDWARDS. 

WORKHOUSES  AND  PAUPER- 
ISM. By  LOUISA  TWINING. 

UNIVERSITY  AND  SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS.  By  W.  REASON, 
M.A. 


Classical  Translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  FOX,  M.A. ,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

HORACE:  THE  ODES  AND 
EPODES.  Translated  by  A. 
GODLEY,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  zs. 

LUCIAN — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus, 
Icaro  -  Menippus,  The  Cock,  The 
Ship,  The  Parasite  The  Lover  of 
Falsehood).  Translated  by  S.  T. 
IRWIN,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Clifton;  late  Scholar  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  y.  6d. 

SOPHOCLES  —  Electra  and  .Ajax. 
Translated  by  E.  D.  A.  MORSHEAD, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Win- 
chester, zs.  6d. 

TACITUS— Agricola  and  Germania. 
Translated  by  R.  B.  TOWNSHEND, 
late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.  2s.  6d. 


AESCHYLUS  —  Agamemnon,  Choe- 
phoroe,  Eumenides.  Translated  by 
LEWIS  CAMPBELL,  LL.D.,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews.  51. 

CICERO— De  Oratore  I.  Translated 
by  E.  N.  P.  MOOR,  M.A.  3*.  6d. 

CICERO— Select  Orations(Pro  Milone, 
Pro  Murena,  Philippic  u.,  In  Catili- 
nam).  Translated  by  H.  E.  D. 
BLAKISTON,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  5*. 

CICERO— De  Natura  Deorum.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  BROOKS,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
3s.  6d. 

CICERO  DE  OFFICIIS.  Translated 
by  G.  B.  GARDINER,  M.A.  Crown 
Svo.  zs.  6d. 
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Classical 

Messrs.  METHUEN  are  about  to  publish  in  conjunction  with  the  Clarendon 
Press  a  series  of  classical  texts  edited  by  competent  scholars  from  the  best  MSS. 


THUCYDIDIS  HISTORIAE,  LIBRI 
I. -IV.  By  H.  STUART  JONES. 
Paper  Covers,  $s.  Limp  Cloth,  $s.  6d. 

PLATONIS  OPERA,  TOM.  i.  (TETRA- 

LOGIAE     I.-II.)       By     J.       BURNET. 

Paper  Covers,  55.     Limp  Cloth,  6s. 

LVCRETI  CARI  DE  RERVM 
NATVRA.  By  C.  BAILEY.  Paper 
Covers,  2s.  6d.  Limp  Cloth,  y. 

CORNELII  TACITI  OPERA  MIN- 
OR A.  By  H.  FURNEAUX.  Paper 
Covers,  is.  6d.  Limp  Cloth,  ss. 


AESCHYLI  TRAGOEDIAE  CUM 
FRAGMENTIS.  By  A.  SIDGWICK. 
Paper  Covers,  y.  Limp  Cloth,  y.  6d. 

APOLLONII  RHODII  ARGONAU- 
TICA.  By  R.  C.  SEATON.  Paper 
Covers,  2s.  6d.  Limp  Cloth,  y. 

ARISTOPHANIS  COMOEDIAE. 
TOM.  i.  By  F.  W.  HALL  and  W. 
M.  GELDART.  Paper  Covers,  y. 
Limp  Cloth,  35.  6d. 

XENOPHONTIS  OPERA.  TOM.  i. 
(Historia  Graeca).  By  E.  C.  MAR- 
CHANT.  Paper  Covers,  zs.  6d.  Limp 
Cloth,  35. 


Educational  Books 


CLASSICAL 


THE  NICOMACHEAN  ETHICS 
OF  ARISTOTLE.  Edited  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  JOHN 
BURNET,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek 
at  St.  Andrews.  Demy  8vo.  iy. 
net. 

This  edition  contains  parallel  passages  from 
the  Eudemian  Ethics,  printed  under  the 
text,  and  there  is  a  full  commentary,  the 
main  object  of  which  is  to  interpret  diffi- 
culties in  the  light  of  Aristotle's  own 
rules. 

'  An  edition  which  reflects  every  credit  upon 
its  author's  learning  and  critical  acumen, 
and  which  cannot  but  prove  heartily  wel- 
come to  all  classes  of  Greek  scholars.' 

— Scotsman. 

1  It  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  existing 
literature  on  the  subject.' 

— Glasgow  Herald. 

'  We  must  content  ourselves  with  saying,  in 
conclusion,  that  we  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
seen  an  edition  of  any  classical  author  in 
which  what  is  held  in  common  with  other 
commentators  is  so  clearly  and  shortly 
put,  and  what  is  original  is  (with  equal 
brevity)  of  such  value  and  interest.' 

—Pilot. 


PLAUTI  BACCHIDES.  Edited  with 
Introduction,  Commentary,  and 
Critical  Notes  by  J.  M'COSH,  M.A. 
Fcap.  4/0.  i2s.  6d. 

A  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Selected 
by  E.  C.  MARCHANT,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  and  Assis- 
tant Master  at  St.  Paul's  School. 
Crown  Bvo.  y.  6d. 

PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANS- 
LATION. By  E.  C.  MARCHANT, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  A.  M.  COOK,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford ; 
Assistant  Masters  at  St.  Paul's  School. 
Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

1  We  know  no  book  of  this  class  better  fitted 
for  use  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools.'  — 
Guardian. 

TACITI  AGRICOLA.  With  Intro- 
duction,  Notes,  Map,  etc.  By  R.  F. 
DAVIS,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Weymouth  College.  Crown  Svo.  zs. 
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TACITI  GERMANIA.  By  the  same 
Editor.  Crown  8vo.  zs. 

HERODOTUS :  EASY  SELEC- 
TIONS. With  Vocabulary.  ByA.C. 
LlDDELL,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ODYS- 
SEY. ByE.  D.  STONE,  M. A.,  late 
Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Fcap.  8vo. 
is.  6d. 

PLAUTUS:      THE     CAPTIVI. 

Adapted  for  Lower  Forms  by  J.  H. 
FREESE,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's,  Cambridge,  is.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES  AGAINST 
CONON  AND  CALLICLES. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 
by  F.  DARWIN  SWIFT,  M.A.  Fcap. 


EXERCISES     IN     LATIN    ACCI- 
DENCE.      By    S.     E.    WINBOLT, 


Assistant  Master  in  Christ's  Hospital. 
Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. 

An  elementary  book  adapted  for  Lower 
Forms  to  accompany  the  shorter  Latin 
primer. 

NOTES  ON  GREEK  AND  LATIN 
SYNTAX.  ByG.  BUCKLAND  GREEN, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Edinburgh 
Academy,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxon.  Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

Notes  and  explanations  on  the  chief  diffi- 
culties of  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax,  with 
numerous  passages  for  exercise. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK.  A 
Course  for  Beginners.  By  G.  ROD- 
WELL,  B.A.  With  a  Preface  by 
WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of 
Keble  College.  Fcap.  8vo.  $s.  6d. 

THE  FROGS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated  byE.  W.  HUNTINGFORD, 
M.A. ,  Professor  of  Classics  in  Trinity 
College,  Toronto.  Cr.  8vo.  zs.  6d. 


GERMAN 

A  COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAM- 
MAR. By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  D.Litt., 
M.A.,  Headmaster  at  Kidderminster 
Grammar  School.  Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 


GERMAN  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  By  E. 
M'QUEEN  GRAY.  Crown  8vo. 
as.  6d. 


SCIENCE 


DAIRY  BACTERIOLOGY.  A  Short 
Manual  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By 
Dr.  ED.  VON  FREUDENREICH,  Trans- 
lated by  J.  R.  AINSWORTH  DAVIS, 
M.A.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

OUTLINES  OF  BIOLOGY.      By  P. 
CHALMERS  MITCHELL,  M.A.    Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
A  text-book   designed   to  cover   the  new 


Schedule  issued  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  MYXO- 
GASTRES.  By  GEORGE  MASSEE. 
With  12  Coloured  Plates.  Royal  8vo. 
i8s.  net. 

1 A  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in 
the  language  treating  of  this  group  of 
organisms.  Indispensable  to  every 
student  of  the  Myxogastres.' — Nature. 
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ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN  FOR 
WOVEN  FABRICS.  By  C. 
STEPHENSON,  of  The  Technical 
College,  Bradford,  and  F.  SUDDARDS, 
of  The  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 
With  65  full-page  plates.  Demy  Svo. 
Second  Edition,  js.  6d. 

1  The  book  is  very  ably  done,  displaying  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  principles,  good 
taste,  and  the  faculty  of  clear  exposi- 
tion.'— Yorkshire  Post. 

GENERAL  ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE.  By  J.  T.  DUNN,  D.Sc. , 
and  V.  A.  MUNDELLA.  With  many 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

[Methuen's  Science  Primers. 

THE  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.     In- 


cluding Chemistry,  Heat,  Light, 
Sound,  Magnetism,  Electricity, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  As- 
tronomy, and  Geology.  By  R. 
ELLIOTT  STEEL,  M.A.,  F.C.S.  147 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  2s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  LIGHT.  By  R.  E. 
STEEL.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.  41.  6d. 

VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS.  By  J. 
B.  RUSSELL,  B.Sc.,  Science  Master 
at  Burnley  Grammar  School.  Cr. 
Svo.  is. 

1 A  collection  of  useful,  well-arranged  notes.' 
— School  Guardian. 


Gejtboofcs  ot 

Edited  by  PROFESSORS  GARNETT  and  WERTHEIMER. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  DRESS.     By  J. 
A.  E.  WOOD.     Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo. 
Second  Edition.     is.  6d. 
'  Though  primarily  intended  for  students, 
Miss  Wood's  dainty  little  manual  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage  by  any  girls 
who  want  to  make  their  own  frocks.  The 
directions  are  simple  and  clear,  and  the 
diagrams  very  helpful." — Literature. 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY.     By 
F.  C.  WEBBER.    With  many  Illustra- 
tions.   Cr.  Svo.    y.  6d. 
1  An  admirable  elementary  text-book  on  the 
subject.'— Builder. 

PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.  By 
SIDNEY  H.  WELLS.  With  75  Illus- 
trations and  Diagrams.  Cr.Svo.  y.6d. 

PRACTICAL    PHYSICS.       By     H. 


STROUD,  D.Sc.,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  Durham  College  of 
Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Fully 
illustrated.  Crown  Svo.  3*.  6d. 

MILLINERY,  THEORETICAL, 
AND  PRACTICAL.  By  Miss 
HILL,  Registered  Teacher  to  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.  Crown 


PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
By  W.  FRENCH,  M.A.  Part  I. 
With  numerous  diagrams.  Crown 
Svo.  is.  6d. 

'  An  excellent  and  eminently  practical  little 
book.  '  —  Schoolmaster. 


ENGLISH 


ENGLISH  RECORDS.  A  Companion 
to  the  History  of  England.  By  H.  E. 
MALDEN,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 


THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN:  HIS 
RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES.  By  H.  E. 
MALDEN,  M.A.  is.  6d. 
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A  DIGEST  OF  DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC.  By  JOHNSON  BARKER, 
B.A.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  DICTATION 
PASSAGES.  By  W.  WILLIAMSON, 
M.  A.  Third  Edition,  Cr.  8vo.  is.  6ct. 

A  SHORT  STORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.  By  EMMA  S. 
MELLOWS.  Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

The  history  of  English  literature  told  in  a 
simple  style  for  young  students.  It  is 
particularly  rich  in  biographical  detail, 
and  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
illustrative  extracts. 


1 A  lucid  and  well-arranged  account  of  the 
growth  of  English  literature.'  —  Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

TEST  CARDS  IN  EUCLID  AND 
ALGEBRA.  By  D.  S.  C ALDER- 
WOOD,  Headmaster  of  the  Normal 
School,  Edinburgh.  In  three  packets 
of  40,  with  Answers.  is.  Or  in 
three  Books,  price  2d.,  zd.,  and  3^. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM.  By  LEON 
DELBOS.  Crown  8vo.  ss. 

A  theoretical  and  practical  guide,  for  use 
in  elementary  schools  and  by  the  general 
reader. 


METHUEN'S    COMMERCIAL    SERIES 
Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 


BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND 
COLONIES  FROM  ELIZABETH 
TO  VICTORIA.  By  H.  DE  B. 
GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  Third 
Edition.  2S. 

COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.  By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COM- 
MERCE. By  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS.  E.  BALLY, 
Master  at  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School.  Second  Edition.  2s. 

GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. By  S.  E.  BALLY. 
2s.  6d. 

A  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL 
READER.  By  S.  E.  BALLY.  Second 
Edition.  2s. 


COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  with 
special  reference  to  the  British  Em- 
pire. ByL.  W.  LYDE,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.  2S. 


A  PRIMER  OF  BUSINESS. 
JACKSON,  M.A.     Third  Ed. 


ByS. 
is.  6d. 


COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.  By 
F.  G.  TAYLOR ,  M.  A.  Third  Edition. 
T.S.  6d. 

PRECIS  WRITING  AND  OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE.  By  E.  E. 
WHITFIELD,  M.A.  2s. 

A  GUIDE  TO  PROFESSIONS  AND 
BUSINESS.  By  H.  JONES,  is.  6d. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOOK- 
KEEPING BY  DOUBLE  ENTRY. 
ByJ.E.B.M' ALLEN, M.A.  Cr.8vo.  2s. 


COMMERCIAL   LAW. 
DOUGLAS  EDWARDS.    2s. 


By  W. 


WORKS  BY  A.  M.  M,  STEDMAN,  M.A. 


INITIA  LATINA:  Easy  Lessons  on 
Elementary  Accidence.  Fourth 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  is. 


FIRST    LATIN    LESSONS. 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.    as. 


Sixth 
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FIRST  LATIN  READER.  With 
Notes  adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin 
Primer  and  Vocabulary.  Fifth 
Edition  revised.  i8mo.  is.  6d. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM 
CyESAR.  Part  I.  The  Helvetian 
War.  Second  Edition.  i8mo.  is. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY. 
Part  i.  The  Kings  of  Rome.  i8mo. 
Second  Edition,  is.  6d. 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  Seventh 
Edition.  Fcap.  %vo.  is.  6d. 

EXEMPLA  LATINA.  First  Lessons 
in  Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary. 
Crown  8vo.  is. 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER 
AND  REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER. 
With  Vocabulary.  Eighth  and 
cheaper  Edition,  re-written.  Crown 
8vo.  is.  6d.  Issued  with  the  consent 
of  Dr.  Kennedy.  KEY  $s.  net. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SEN- 
TENCE: Rules  and  Exercises. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  is.6d.  With 
Vocabulary.  2s. 

NOTANDA  QUAEDAM  :  Miscellan- 
eous Latin  Exercises  on  Common 
Rules  and  Idioms.  Fourth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d.  With  Vocabulary. 

2S. 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION :  Arranged  according  to 
Subjects.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.  is.  6d. 


A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN 
IDIOMS.  i8mo.  Second  Edition,  is. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.  Second  Edition, 
Revised.  i8mo.  is. 

A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER. 
Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 

EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR 
UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Third 
Edition  Revised.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR 
REPETITION.  Arranged  accord- 
ing to  Subjects.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELEC- 
TIONS. For  the  use  of  Schools. 
Third  Edition.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Fcap.  8vo. 


STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion, i8mo.  8d. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Fourth 
Edition  Revised.  Crown  8vo.  is. 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR 
UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Fourth 
Edition  revised.  Fcap.  %vo.  is.  6d. 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON 
ELEMENTARY  SYNTAX.  With 
Vocabulary.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  2s.  6d.  KEY  3*.  net. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR 
REPETITION  :  Arranged  according 
to  Subjects.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.  is. 


SCHOOL  EXAMINATION  SERIES 

EDITED  BY  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     2'.  6d. 


FRENCH  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR  AND  IDIOMS.  By 
A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.  Eleventh 
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